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‘THE HISTORY OF SPIRITUALISM 


CHAPTER Xv 
‘THE CAREER OF EUBAPIA PALLADINO 


HE mediumship of Eusapia Palladino marks 
an important stage ia the history of psychical 
sesearch, because she was the first medium for 

physical phenomena to be examined by a large number 

of eminent men of science. The chief manifestations 
that occurred with her were the movement of objects 

‘without contact, the levitation of a table and other 

objects, the levitation of the medium, the appearance 

of tuaterialized hands and faces, ights, and the playing 
of musical instruments without kuman contact. All 

these phenomena took place, #4 we have seco, at a 

much eatlier date with the medium D. D. Home, but 

when Bir William Crookes invited his aceatific 
brethren to come and examine them they declined, 

Now for che fint time these srange facts were the 

cubject of prolonged investigation by men of Buro- 

pean reputation. Needles co say, these experimenters 

‘were at firet sceptical in the highest degroe, and som 

called “testa” (those often «lly precautions which 

may defcat the very object ximed at) were the order 
of the day. No medium in the whole world bas been 
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more rigidly tested than this one, and since she was 
able to convince the vast majority of her sitters, it is 
lear that her mediumship was of no ordinary type. 
Iris litde use pointing out that no peychic researcher 
should be admitted to the stance room without at 
least some elementary knowledge of the complexities 
of mediumship and the right conditions for its un- 
foldnent, or without, for fostance, an understanding 
of the batic truth that it is not the medium alone, but 
the sitters equally, who are factors in the miccess of 
the experiment. Not one scientific men in a thousand 
recognizes this, apd the fact chat Eusepia criumphed 
in epite of such a tremendous handicap is an eloquent 
tibute to her powers, 

‘The mediumistic career of this bumble, iliterate 
‘Neapolitan woman, of surpassing interest as well as of 
extreme importance in its results, supplies yet another 
inseance of the lowly being ased ax the instrument to 
shatter the sophistries of the learned. Euaapin was 
bom on January 21, 1854, aod died in 1918. Her 
mediuawhip began to manifest itself whea she was 
about fourteen years of age. Her mother died at her 
birth, and her father whea she was twelve years old, 
‘At the house of friends with whom the went to stay 
be war pervunded co ait at a table with others, At 
the end of teo minates the table was levitated, the 
chairs begin to dance, the curtains in the room to 
tell, and glasses and bordes to move about. Bach 
‘Steer was tested in turn to discover who was reepon- 
ible for the movements, and in the end it was 
decided that Eusapie was the medium, She tock no 
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Interest in che proceedings, and only consented to 
hhave further sirtings to plese her hosts and prevent 
herve from being seat to a convent, It was not 
‘until her twenty-second or twenty-third year thet her 
Spiritaalistic education began, and then, according 
to M, Flammarion, it was directed by an ardent 
Spleitualist, Signor Damiani. 

Tn connexion with this period Eusapia relates 
singular incident. At Naples an English lady who 
hhad become the wife of Signor Damiani was told at « 
table sfance by 2 spirit, giving the name of John King, 
to eck out a woman named Busapia, the street and 
the number of the house being specified. He said 
the was « powerful medium through whom he intended 
to manifest, Madame Damiani went to the address 
indicated and found Eusapia Palledino, of whom she 
hhad ot previously heard. ‘The ewo women held 
wéance and Jobn King controlled che mediuro, whose 
pide or control he coutinued ever after to be, 

Her first introduction to the Buropean scientific 
world came through Professor Chiaia, of Naples, who 
in 1888 published in a journal isaued in Rome a letter 
to Profesor Lombroto, detailing his experiences and 
inviting this celebrated alienist to investigate the 
medium for himelf, It was not until rfgx that 
Lombroso accepted this iovitation, and in February 
of that year he had two sittings with Eumpia in 
Naples, He was coaverted, and wrote: “I am filled 
‘with confusion and regret chat I combsted with so 
much persistence the posibility of the facts called 
Spiritualistc.” His conversion led many important 
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\cdeatific men in Europe to investigate, and from now 
onward Madame Palladino was kept bury for many 
‘years with cest aittings. 

Lombeosa’s Naples sittings in 1891 were followed 
by the Milan Commission in 1892, which induded 
Professor Schiaparelli, Director of the Observatory 
of Milan; Professor Geroca, Chair of Physics; 
Ermacora, Doctor of Natural Philosophy ; M. Aksa- 
kof, Councillor of State to the Emperor of Russia ; 
Charles du Prel, Doctor of Philosophy in Munich ; 
and Professor Charles Richet, of the Univenity of 
Patis. Seventeen sittings were held. Then came 
investigations in Naples in t893; in Rome, 1893-43 
in Wantaw, aod France, in ¢894—the latter under 
the direction of Professor Richet, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Mr. F, W. H. Myers, and Dr. Ochorowice ; in 1895 
at Naples; and in the eume year in England, at Camn- 
bridge, in the hovee of Mr. F. W. H. Myers, in the 
presence of Profewor and Mrs. Sidgwick, Sir Oliver 
Ladge and Dr, Richard Hodgson, ‘They were 
continued in 1895 io France at the house of Colonel 
de Rochas ; in 1896 at Tremezzn, at Auteuil, and at 
Choisy Yerac; in 1897 at Naples, Rome, Paris, 
Montfort, and Bordeaux ; in Paris in November, 
rg8, in the presence of a scientific committee 
‘compoed of MM. Flemmarion, Cherics Richet, A. 
de Rochas, Victorien Sardow, Jules Cleretie, Adolphe 
Bisson, G. Delanne, G. de Fontenay, and others ; 
ako in rgot at the Minerva Club in Geneva, in the 
Preence of Profesor Porro, Morell, Boazano, 
‘Venzano, Lombroso, Vaustlo, and others, ‘There 

‘ 
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‘were many other experimental sitringe with scientific 
men, both in Europe and in America. 

Profeuor Chiaia, in his letter eo Professor Lom- 
tbrosa siready referred to, gave this picturesque 
description of the phenomena occurring with Eusspia. 
He invited him to observe a special case which he 
considers worthy of the serious stteation of the mind 
of s Lambroso, and continues + 


‘The case I allude to is that of an invalid women who 
belongs to the humblest class of society, She ia nearly 
thirty years old and very ignorant ; her look is neither fas- 
inating nor endowed with the power which modern 
criminologists call irresistible ; but when ebe wishes, 
be it by day ar by night, she can divert a curious group for 
an hout of to with the most surprising phenomeoa, Either 
‘bound to a seat or firmly held by the hands of the curious, 
ube attracts to her the articles of furniture which surround 
her, lfte them up, Dalds them suspended in the air 
like Mahomet’ coffin, aad makes them come dows 
agnin with undulatory movements, aif they were obeying. 
her will, She increases their weight or lemens it according 
to her pleasure. She raps or tape upon the walls, che 
ceding, the floor, with fine rhythm and cadence. In 
reeponse to the requests of the spectators, something Tike 
‘inahes of electricity sboot farth from ‘her body, and 
envelop bet of eaverap the spectators of these marvellous 
‘scenes. She draws upon cards that you bold out, every- 
thing that you want—gures, signenires, numbers, sen 
tences—by just stretching oot her hind toward the 
Indicated place. 

If you place in the corner of the roots a vessel contain- 
ing 1 layer of soft clay, you find afier some moments the 
imprint in it of a small or a large bend, the image 
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of & face (front view or profile) from which a plaster 
cast can be takes. Tn this way portrait of x face taken at 
different angles bave been preserved, and those who desire 
v0 to do can thus make serious and important studi 

‘This woman rises ix che ait, no matter what bands tie 
bier down. She scems to fie upon the empty air, as on 
‘couch, contrary to all the laws of gravity ; the plays on 
murkal instruments—organs, bell, tembouriner—nas iF 
they bad been touched by her hands or moved by the 
‘breath of invisible goomes. . .. This woman xt tives 
(an increase bee stature by more than four inches. 


Professor Lombroso, as we have seen, was inter- 
‘emted enough by this graphic account to investigate, 
vwith the esate that be was convened. The Milan 
‘Committee (1893), the next to experiment, say in 
their report: 

It is impotsible to count the aumber of times thet 
band sppeared und was touched by one of us. Suffice it 
to say that doubt was no longer posible, Tt wan indecd 
4 living buman hand which we sew and touched, while at 
‘the same time the bust and arms of the medium remained 
Sisco fer beside wore bel by shows an liber side of 

Many phenomena occurred in che light supplied 
by two candles and an oilslamp, and the same occur- 
renoes were witnewed in full light when the medium 
‘was in trance, Dr. Ochorowicz permsaded Eusapia to 
vinie Warsaw in 1894, and the experiments there 
were in the presence of men and women emineat in 
cientific and philowophical circles, The record of 
‘these sittings says that partial and complete levitations 
of the table und many other physical phenomena were 

‘ 
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obtalned, ‘These Jevitations occurred while both the 
mediue's feet were vicible in the light, and when 
her fect were tied and held by a sitter kneeling under 
the table, 

After the sittings at Professor Richet’s bouse oa 
the Te Roubuud in 1894, Sie Oliver Lodge in the 
coune of his report co the English Society for 
Prychical Research said: 

However the facts are to be explained, the possibility 
of the facts Tm constrained to admit, "There is wo Further 
room in my mind for doubt. Any person without inviae 
ae role who Dad had te same experince walt 
Ibave come to the same brosd conclusion, wiz.: thet things 
hitbereo held impossible do actually occur. . . . The 


reeult of my is te convince me that certain 
Fhenecaa tly cooled sora do tlong to 


order of marys sero fom tin tat the 

jezomena ought 0 recarded 
ed wade feerrod fe neal bsowidge 
At the meeting at which Sir Oliver Lodge's report 
‘was read, Sir William Crookes drew attention to the 
resemblance of the phenomena occurring with Eueapia 
co thote that happened in che presence of D. D. Home. 
Sir Oliver Lodge's report wan adversely criti 
cized by Dr. Richard Hodgeoo, then absent in 
the United States, and as 2 consequence Eusapia 
Palladino and Dr. Hodgson were invited to England, 
‘and a series of sittings were held at Cambridge at the 
howe of Mr. F. W. H. Myers in August and Septem- 
ber, 18g. Thee “Cambridge Experiments,” ox 

Sowa, S22, Yok Vis Now. the 7B Me HO. 
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they were called, were for the most part unsuccessful, 
and it was claimed that the medium was repestedly 
detected in fraud. A great deal has been written on 
Doth idea in the acute controversy that followed. It 
is enough to vay that competent observers refused to 
accept this verdict on Ensapia, and that they roundly 
‘condemned the methods adopted by the Cambridge 
‘group of experimenters 

Tt is interesting to recall that an American re- 
porter, on che occasion of Eusapis’s visit to his country 
in 1910, bluntly asked the medium if che had ever 
beem ceughe tricking. Here is Eusapia’s frank reply: 
“ Many times T have been told s0. You see, itis ike 
this, Some people are at the table who expect tricks 
in fact, they want them. Tamin trance. Nothing 
happens. They get impatient. They think of che 
tricks—nothing but tricks. ‘They put their aind on 
the tricks, and—J—and I automatically respond. 
Bot itis not often. They merely will me ta do them. 
‘That is all.” This sounds like Eusapia’s ingenious 
adoption of a defence she has heard others make on 
hher behalf. At the same time it has no doubt an 
clement of truth in it, the peychological aide of 
smediumubip being little understood. 

‘Two important observations may be made in this 
connexion. Fint, es Dr. Hereward Currington 
pointed out, various experiments conducted with che 
object of duplicating the phenomena by fraudulent 
‘means rerulted in complete failure in almost every 
cate. Second, thar the Cambridge sitters were 
apparently entirely ignorant of the existence and 
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‘operation of what may be called the “ ecropluamic 
linab,” a phenomenon observed in the case of Slade 
and other mediums, Carrington says: “All the 
objections Mrs. Sidgwick raises might be met if we 
could suppose that Eusapia materializes for the time 
being 2 third arm, which produces these phenomena, 
and which cecedes into her body at the conclusion of 
a phenomenon." Now, strange # it may appear, this 
ie just the coodusion to which abandant evidence 
points, As carly at 1894 Sir Oliver Lodge maw what 
hhe describes as an “appearance as of extra limi 
continuous with Eusapia's body or very close 0 it. 
‘With that asrurance which ignorance so often assumes, 
the editorial comment in the Yourna! of the Society 
for Prychical Research, wherein Sir Oliver's account 
‘was printed, says: “ft is hardly necessary to remark 
hat the continuity of the ‘spirit’ limbs with the 
body of the medium is prime facie a circumstance 
strongly suggestive of fraud," 

Bat later acientific investigators amply confirm Sir 
Oliver Lodge's surmise. Professor Bottuzzi states: 

‘Another time, later on, the name band wis placed on 
amy right foreerm, without squeezing it. On this occasion 
aot only carried my left hand t» the 





Iban, of natural colour, and I fele with mize the agers 
aod the back of s lukewarm, nervous, rough hand. The 
head dissabved, and (I se it with my oe) revrented as if 
int Madame Palladiae's beds, desribing « carve, 1 con 
fers that 1 felt some doubt xs to whether Eusepin’s left band 
Ihad fceed Itself froma my right band, to reach my foreara, 
but at the sune instant I wae able to prove to myself that 
2 
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the doubt was groundless, because our two bends were sill 
in contact {a the ordinary wey. If all the observed pho- 
nomena of the seven séances Were to disappear from my 
memory, this one I could never forget. 


Profewor Galeotti, in July, 1907, plaioly saw what 
he called the doubling of the left arm of the medium, 
He excluimed: “ Look, I sce two left arms, identical 
in appearance [One is on the Little table, and it is 
that which M, Bottazsi touches, end the other seems 
to come out of her shoulder—to approach het, and 
touch her, and then return and melt into her body 
again, ‘This is not an hallucination.” At a sfaoce in 
July, 1905, at the house of M, Beriso, when Eosapie’s 
hands were thoroughly controlled and visible co all, 
Dr, Veuzano end others present “distinctly exw 8 
hard and sn arm covered by a dark sleeve issue from 
the front and apper part of the right shoulder of the 
medium.” Much uimilar testimony might be given. 

Towards & study of the complexities of medium- 
chip, eapecially with Eusepie, the following case is 
deseeving of serious stteation. In a sitting with Pro- 
femor Morvelli, Eusupia had been detected liberating 
her hand froo: the professor's grasp and stretching it 
‘out to reach 2 trumpet which was on the table. She 
‘wut prevented, however, from doing this. The report 
then says: 

At this moment, while the control was ccttainly sore 
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mediumistically. Such a futile and foolish attempt at 
found is inexplicable, There is no doubt about the matter 5 
this tine the nedium 4d not touch, and could cot touth, 
the trumpet ; and even if she could have touched i she 
‘could not have conveyed it into the cabinet, which war 
behind her buck. 


Je may be mentioned that « corner of the room wat 
‘curtained off to form what is called « “ cabinet " (i. 
an enclosure to gather “ power”) and that Eusspia, 
unlike most other mediums, sat outside it, about a 
foot distant from the curtains behind her. 

‘The Sodety for Prychical Research in 1895 had 
Aecided that Basspia’s phenomena were all fraudulent, 
and would have no more to do with ber. But on the 
Continent of Europe group after group of acientific 
inquirers, adopting the mos rigorous precautions, 
endorsed Eurapia’s power. Then in 1908 the 
Society far Peychical Research decided to invertigate 
this mediam once more. It nominated three of ita 
rmott capable ecepticn. One, Mr. W. W. Baggelly, # 
member of the Council, had been investigating paychic 
‘phenomena for more than thirty-five years, and during 
that timo—with the exception, pechaps, of a fow in- 
ccidenta ac a e€ance with Busapia a few years befare— 
had never witnemed a single genuine physical pheno- 
menon.  Throoghout his invetigetions he bad in- 
‘vatiably detected frand, and nothing but fra 
‘Alto, be wat an expert conjures. Mr. Everard Felld- 
ing, the honorary secretary of the society, find been 
invertigating for some ten years, but “during all chat 
time be bad vever seen one phyricel phenomenon 
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which appeared to him to be conclusively proved,” 
unless, again, perhaps in the case of « stance with 
usapis. Dr. Hereward Carrington, the third of the 
bominees, though he hed attended countless séances, 
could say, watil he sat with Eusapia, “I had never 
ween one single manifestation of the physical order 
which I could consider geauine.” 

At firet blach this record of the chree investigatory 
seems like a crushing blow to the assumptions of the 
Spiritualists, But in the investigetion of Busapia 
Palladino this trio of sceptics met their Waterloo, The 
full aory of their long snd patient research of this 
medium at Naples will be found in Dr, Hereward 
Carington’s book, “ Eusapia Palladino and Her 
Phenomena” (1909). 

‘Ax evidence of the careful investigation of scien- 
tific faveatigators on the Continent, we may mention 
chat Professor Morselli noted no fewer than thirty- 
sine distinct types of phenomena occurring with 
‘Eusapia Palladino. 

‘The following incidents may be mentioned because 
they can well be cased under the heading “ Fool 
proof.” Of a ance in Rome in :894, in the pre- 
sence of Profesor Richet, Dr. Schrenck Noten; 
Profemor Lombrow, and othera, the report says: 


‘Hoping to obtain the mavement of an object without 
‘contact, we placed a litde piece of paper folded in the form 
‘of the letter “A under a glass, and upon a disc of light 
pastebourd. . . . Not being succoasul in this, we did oot 
‘with to fatigue the medium, und we left the eppacatus 
‘opon the lange table ; thes we took our places around the 
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Hite xb, afice having carefully hut all che dooce, the keys 
of which T begged may guests to put ic their pocket, in 
order that we might oot be accused of not having takes al 
necessary precautions. 

‘The light was extinguished. Soon we heard the glass 
resound on our table, and having procured Light, we 
found itn the midat of us, in the sams position, upside down, 
and covering the litle pizce of paper ; only the cardboard 
dlc was wanting. We sought for it in vain. ‘The stance 
ended. { conducted my guests once mare into the ante- 
chamber. M. Richet was the fiat to open the doot— 
‘well bolted on the inside, "What wa not his nurprive when be 
perceived near to the threshold of the door, on the other 
de of it, upon the staircase, the disc chat we bed sought 
for vo Jong { He picked le up, and it was identified by all 
a the card placed under the glass. 


A trong objective proof worth recording is the 
fact that M. de Fontenay photographed various 
hhands appearing over Eusapia's bead, end io one 
photograph the medivm's hands can be seen to be 
securely held by the investigators. Reproductions of 
these photographs are given in the “Annals of 
Paychical Science” (April, rg08, p. 18x of seg.). 

‘At the sixth and last ance of the series at Geaoa 
‘with Professor Morselli in 19067, an effective teat 
‘was devised, The medium was tied to the couch with 
a thick, broad band, of the kind used in arylums to 
fasten down maniacs, and capable of being tied very 
tightly without cutting the flesh, Morseli, with ex- 
perience as an alienis, performed the operation, and 
Aso secured the wrists and ankles, After x red elec~ 
tic lamp of ten-candle power had been lighted, the 

3 
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table, which was fice from all contact, moved from 
time to time, smal Light were veea and e hand. At 
cone stage the curtains in froot of the cabinet opened, 
giving « view of the medium lying securely bound. 
“The phenomena,” says ao account, “ were inex- 
plicable considering that che position rendered move- 
iment on her part impossible.” 

Here, in conclusion, are two accounts, out of many, 
of convincing matecializations. The first is related by 
Dr. Joeph Venzano in the “Annals of Peychical 
Science” (VoL VI, p. 164, September, 1907). Light 





In spite of the dimness of the light I could distinctly 
ser Madame Palladino mad 27 fellow sitters, Suddenly 1 
perceived that bebind sme was a form, firly tall, which was 
leaning its bead on ary left shovider aed sobbing violendy, 


Jair in contact with my left check, so that I could be 
quite nure thar it was 2 woman. The cable then began to 
move, and by typtology geve the cams of « close family 
connexion who was known to no ope present except my 
self, She had died some time before, and 





% 
tomch ty Kft ear and whisper, in a low vite de Geaoese 
dialed, & soccession of sentences the murctur of which 
‘wae endible to the sitters, “These eententes wete brokso 
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bby bunts of weeping, and their gist wan repeatedly to 
Smplore pardon for injuries done to eat, with w fullaows of 
detail connected with family afalee which could only 
be known to the person in questios. The phesomenon 
ecemed so real that I fele compelled to reply tm the 
excuses offered me with expressions of affection, and ak 
pardon in my turn if any resentment of the wrocgu referred 
to had beeo excessive. Bur I had scarcely uttered the Sint 
syllables when twa bands, with exquisite delicacy, epplicd 
themuelves co my lips and prevented my cantianing, 
"The form then mid to we, “Trask you," embraced mo, 
kked me, and disappeared. 

With other mediums there have been finer mate- 
tializations than this one, and in better light, but in 
this care there war internal, meatal evidence of 
identity. 

"The last example we shall give oocurred in Paris, 
in 1898, at & sitting at which M. Flammarion was 
present, when M. Le Bocain addrested » materialized 
‘pitit in Arabic, saying: "If itis really thou, Rotalic, 
who art in the midet of us, pull the hair on the back 
‘of my bead thres times in eucceaion.” About tea 
minutes later, and when M. Le Boctin had almost 
completely forgotten his request, he felt his hair 
palled three separate times, just as he had desired, He 
says: “I certify this fact, which, besides, formed for 
me a mott coavineing proof of the presence of a 
familiar spisit clote about ua” He adds that it is 
hurdly necesery to say that Eusepia knows no 
Antic. 

‘Opponents and « section of peychic researchers 
contend that the evidence for phenomena occurring 

% 
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at séances is of litte value because the usnal observers 
Ihave no knowledge of the resources of conjurers. In 
New York in 1gto Dr. Hereward Carrington took 
with him to « sdance given by Ensspi, Mr. Howard 
‘Thurston, whom he describes an the most noted 
magician in America. Mr. Thurston who, with his 
‘atistant, controlled the hands and feet of the medium 
in a good light, wrote: 

T witneased in penton the table levtations of Madame 
Euupis Puldino'. . . and am thoroughly convinced 
(hat the phecomens I ‘sw were not due to fend and 
IES 00 performed by the wid of ber fr, knee ot 


He offered to give 1 thousand dollar to 
hariteble institution if it could be proved that this 
‘megivm could not levitate the teble without resort to 
trickery or fraud, 

Te will be asked what has been the outcome of all 
the year of investigation conducted with this medium, 
‘A number of scientiets bolding with Sir David Brew- 
ster that "Spitit” ie che lost thing they will give in 
to have invented ingenious hypotheses to account for 
the phenomena, of the geanine nature of which they 
tre fully convinced. Colonel de Rochas tried to 
explain them by whet he called “ exteriorization of 
motivity.” M. de Footenay spoke of a dynamic 
theory of matter ; others believe in “ ectenic force” 
and “ collective conscioumess,” and the action of the 
subconscious mind, but chose cases, well authenticated, 

where the operation of an independent intelligence 
in clearly chown, make these attempted explanations 
6 
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untenable, Various experimenters were forced to 
adopt the Spiritualist hypothesis as the only one that 
etplained af the facts in a reasooable way. Dr. 
‘Venzano mays : 

Ta the gretter number of the materilized forms 
peteeived by us either by sight, contact, oF hearing, we 
‘were able to recognize points of resemblance to deceased 
pertony, generally our relatives, unknows to the medium 
‘td known only to thove present who were coocerned 
with the phesomens, 


Dr. Hereward Carrington speaks with no uncer- 
cain voies. Regarding Mrs. Sidgwick's opinion that 
it is waelew to speculate whether the phenomens are 
Spirinualisic in character, or whether they represent 
“some unknown biological lav," until the facts 
theomelves have been established, he says: “I svust 
say that before I obtained my sittings T, too, took 
‘Mrw. Sidgwick’s view." And he continues : “My 
‘own sittings convinced me finally and conclusively 
that geouine phenomena do occur, and, that being 
the cate, the question of their interpretation naturally 
Yooms before me... . I think that not only is the 
Spiritualistic hypothesis justified as a working theory, 
bat it is, in fact, the only one capable of rationally 
explaining the faca""* 

‘The mediumaship of Eusepia Palladino, as we said 
‘at the outeet, was similar to that of others, but she had 
the advantage of caliting the attention of men of 
infueace whose published accounts of her phenomena 
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shave had a weight oot given to che utterances of less 
‘well-known people. Lombroso in particular but ree 
corded his convictions in his well-known book, " After 
Desth—What?”” (1909). Eusapia was the meant 
of demonstrating the reality of certain facts not 
accepted by orthodox science. It is easier for the 
‘world to deay these facts than to explain them, and 
that is the course usually adopted. 

‘Those who try to explain away all Eusapia’s 
mediumship by alluding to her superficial habit of 
playing conscious or unconscious tricks upon the 
‘teers are simply deceiving themselves, ‘That such 
tricks are played is beyond sll question. Lombrova, 
‘who entirely endorses the validity of her mediumahip, 
describes the tricks thus: 

‘Many aze the crafty cricks she plays, both in the #tate 
af trance (uncocaciously) end out of it—for emmple, 
freeing ove of her two bands, hei by the controllers, 
for the sake of moving objects near bet ; making touches; 
lowly lilting the legs of the table by moans of coe of her 
Kenees nod one of Ler feet; and feigeing to adjust her beir 
‘cod then alply polling out ose hair and putting it over 
the litte balinee tray of a letter-weigher in order to lower 
it, She wan seen by Faifofec, before her stances, farcvely 
gathering fowers in « garden, that she might feign them 
to be “apport” by svailing herself of the shrouding 
dark of the room, « . » Aud yet ber docpest grief is whea 
the ie accuned of trickery during the eéancee—accused uo- 
Justly, t00, sometimes, it auust be confessed, because we are 
‘now sure thar phartasenallimbe are superimposed (or aded 
ta) ber own and act eo their mbatitate, while al the time 
‘they were believed to be her own limbs detected in the act 
of cazening for their owner's beboof. 
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In her visit to Ametica, which was Ite in life when 
hher powers were at a low ebb, she war detected io 
thete obvious tricks and offended her sitters to sach 
‘an extent that they discarded her, but Howard Thur- 
ston, the famous conjurer, narrates that he determined 
to disregard these things und contioued the sitting, 
with the resale that he obtained an undoubted mate 
rialization. Another well-known sitter deposed that 
at the very moment when be was reprosching her for 
moving some object with her hand, another object, 
quite out of her reach, moved across the table, Her 
casc in certainly a peculiar one, for it may be most 
‘truthfully said of her that 20 medinm has ever more 
certainly been proved to have prychic powers, and no 
medium was ever more certainly 2 cheat upon ooca- 
‘Sons. Here, as always, it is the positive result which, 
counts, 

‘Eusapia had a peculiar depression of her parietal 
bone, die, itis said, to some accident in her childhood. 
Such physical defects are very often associated with 
strong medinmship. It is a8 if the bodily weakness 
caused what may be described as a dislocation of the 
soul, 90 that it in more detached end capable of inde- 
peadent action, Thus Mr. Piper's mediumship fol- 
Towed upon two internal operations, Home's went 
with the tubercaler diethesis, and many other cases 
might be quoted. “Her nature was hysterical, impetu- 
out and wayward, but she possewed some bexutifal 
traits, Lombroso says of her that she bad “x singular 
Kindness of heart which leads her to lavish ber gains 
‘upon the poor, and upon infants in order to relieve 
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their aasfortunes, aod which impels her to feel bound~ 
leas pity for tbe old and the weak, and to lie awake at 
night thinking of them. The sume goodness of heart 
drives her to protect animals that ate beiog mat 
treated by sharply rebuking their cruel oppreston.”” 
"This pewage may be commended to the attention of 
those who think that psychic power sevourn of the 
devil. 


CHAPTER XVI 
GREAT MEDIUMA FROM 1870 TO 1900: CHARLES 


HERE were many notable and some notorious 
‘mediums in the period from 1870 to 1900. Of 
these D. D. Home, Slade, and Moock fuve 
already been mentioned. Four others, whose names 
will Hive in the history of the movement, are the 
‘American, C, H. Foster, Madeene 6’ Eaperance, Egline 
toa, and the Rey. W. Stainton Moses, A thort 
account of each of these will now be given, 
Charles H. Fower is fortonste in having & bio- 
grapher who was such an admirer that be called hi 
"the grestest spiritual medium since Swedeaborg. 
‘There is a tendency on the part of writers to exagger- 
ste the claims of che particalar sensitive with whom 
they have been brought in contact. None the les, 
‘Mr. George C. Bartlett in his ‘' The Salem Seer” 
shows that be had close personal acquaintance with 
Foster, and chat he really was 2 very remarkable 
medium, His fame was not confined to America, for 
hhe travelied widely and visited both Australis and 
Great Britain, In the latter country he made fricods 
with Bulwer Lytton, visited Knebworth, and became 
the original of Margrave in" A Strange Story.” 
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Foster seems to have been a clairvoyant of great 
power, and hed the peculiar gift of being able to bring 
‘out the name or initiale of the spirit which he described 
‘upon fis awn akin, usvally upon his foresrm. ‘This 
phenomenan was v0 often repeated end so clotely 
examined chat there can be 20 posible doubt w to 
the fact. What aay have been the cause of the fact 
Js another matter, There wore many points about 
Foster's mediumthip which suggested an extended 
perionality, rather than an oumnide intelligence, It ity 
for example, frankly incredible thet the spirits of the 
‘great departed, such ax Virgil, Camoens and Cer- 
‘vantes, should have been in attendance upon this uo- 
learned New Englander, and yet wo have Bartlett's 
vothority for the fact, ilustrated with many quota 
tions, that he held conversetions with such entities, 
‘who were ready to quote the context in any stanta 
‘which might be selected out of their copious works. 
Such evidence of familiarity with litcraturc far 
beyond the capacity of the medium bears some 
sanalogy to those book tests frequently carried out of 
late years, where # line from any volume in # Ebrary 
in readily quoted. ‘They need not suggest the actual 
Presence of the author of such « volume, but might 
rather depend upoo some undefined power of the 
loosened etheric self of the medium, or possibly some 
other entity of the nature of control who could 
swiftly gather informution in some supernal fashion. 
Spiritualists have wo overpowering a case chat they 
need aot claim all peychic phenomeoa mx having aeces- 
‘sarily their face value, and the author confesses that 
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hhe has frequently observed how mach chat hat some~ 
vmbere, some time, been placed oa record in print ot 
conveyed back to us, though by 10 normal 
means could auch print or writing be consulted at any 
time by the medina. 

Poster's peculiar gift, by which initials were 
serawled upon his fle, bad some comic resulr, 
Bartlett narrates how a Mr, Adams consulted Foster, 
“ As he was lerving, Mz, Foster told him that io all 
Ils experience he had never keown one individual to 
bring so many spirin . . . the room being literally 
Packed with them, coming and going, About two 
o'clock the next morning Mr, Foster called ta me... 
saying : ‘George, will you please light the gar? T 
‘cannot sleep; the room is still filed with the Aduow 
family, and they seem to me to be writing their name 
all over me.’ And to my astonishment list of names 
‘of the Adame family was displayed upoa his body. I 
‘counted eleven dintinct names; one was written across 
‘his forehead, others on his arms, and several on his 
back." Such anecdotes certainly give 2 handle to the 
coffer, and yet we have much evidence that the venee 
of humour is {ntensified rather than dulled upon the 
Other Side. 

The gift of blood-red letters upon Foster's skin 
‘would sem to compare cloecly with the well-known 
phenomenon of the tignatta eppearing upon the bands 
‘and feet of devout worshipper. In the one case con- 
centration of the individual's thoughts upon the one 
subject has hsd an objective result. In the other, it 
may be that the concentration from some invisible 
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entity has had a similar effect. We must beer in oxind 
‘that We are all spiries, whether we be in the body or 
ont, and have the same power in varying degree. 

Fostes’s views aa to his own profession seem to have 
bbeen very contradictory, for be frequently declared, 
like Margaret Pox-Kane and the Davenport, chat he 
‘would not undertake to say that his phenomena were 
due to spiritual beings, while, on che ather hand, all 
his sietings were conducted on the clear asumption 
that they were so. Thus he would minutely describe 
the appearance of the spiric and give mesnages by Dame 
from it to the sarviving relatives, Like D. D. Home, 
the was exceedingly critical of other mediums, and 
would not believe in the photographic power of 
Musler, though those power were 2s well attested 
his own. He seems to have had in an exaggerated 
degree the volatile spirit of the typical mediuns, extly 
influenced for good or il His friend, who was cleacly 
4 clove observer, eays of hia: 


‘He wus cattaraguctly dual, He was not osly Dr, 
Jekylt and Mr, Hiyte, but be represented balf dozen 
‘iferent.Jekylls and Hydes. He was strangely gifted, 
tod on the other hand he was woefully deficient. He wan 
an unbalanced geeius, and at times, I should say, insane, 
He had « heart so large indeed that it took in the world 
tears for the aflicted ; money for the poor ; the chords af 
‘hn heart were touched by every sigh. At other times his 
‘beart shrunk up until it disappeared. He would become 
pouty, and with the petulance of « child would sbuse his 
best friends. He wore out muny of kis filends, an un- 
breakable horse does its owner. No barnes fitted Foster, 
He waa not vicious, bur sbsolstely uncontrollable, He 
“ 
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‘would go bis own way, which way was often the wrong way. 
‘Like a child he seemed to have na forethought. He seemed 
to live for today, caring nothing for to-morrow. If it 





‘Madame d’Esperance, whose real name was Mra, 
‘Hope, was born in 1849 and her career extended over 
thirty years, her activities covering the Continent as 
well as Great Britain. She was first brought to the 
notice of the general public by T. P. Barkas, a well~ 
known citizen of Newcastle, The medium at thet 
time was a young gicl of average middle-class educa- 
tion, When in semi-trance, however, she displayed 
toa marked degree that gift of wisdom and knowledge 
which St, Paol places at the head of his spiritual 
category. Barkss narrates how he prepared long lists 
‘of questions which covered every branch of science 
and that the enswers were rapidly written out by the 
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scerodited as ure many of the ordinary occurrencea of daily 
Tie. 
Te must be adenitted, however, thet until we know 


“Shadow Land,” which may rank with A. J. Davis's 

“ Magic Staff” and Torvey's “The Beginnings of 

Seerwhip,” as among the mos remarkable peychic 

autobiographies in our literature. One cannot read it 
+ Poet Bi 9. 
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without being impressed by the good fecling and 
honesty of the writer. 

In it ake narrates, at other great senuitives have 
done, how in her early childbood she would play with, 
spirit children who were as real to her as the living. 
‘This power of clairvoyance remained with her through 
life, bot the rarer gift of msterialization was added to 
i, The book already quoted contained photographs 
of Yolande, s beautiful Arab girl, who wis to this 
medium what Katie King was to Florence Cook. 
‘Not unfrequently the was materialized when Madame 
d'Eeperance was seated outside the cabinet in full view 
of the sitters. The medium thus sould see her own. 
strange emanation, #0 intimate and yet 00 distinct, 
"The following is ber own description: 

‘Her thin draperies allowed the rich olive tot of ber 
neck, aboulders, arma and ankles to de plainly visible. 
‘The long black waving bair hung over her shoulders to 
below her waist and was confined by « small turban-shaped 
Ihead-ireus, Hor features were neal straight end piquant ; 
‘the eyes wore dark, large and Lively ; ber every movement 
‘wis ns fall of grace as thove of a yousg child, of, an it 
struck me thea when I saw ber standing hl slyly, half 
boldly, between the curtting, like 2 yourg roe-deer. 

Tn describing her sensations duting a stance, 
Madame d'Esperance speaks of feeling at if eplders’ 
webs were worea about her face and hands, If s little 
light penetrated between the curtains of the cabinet 
she maw white, misty mass fosting about like steam 
from x locomotive, and out of this was evolved a 
human form. A feeling of emptiness begen a» soon 
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sa what se calle che spider's web material was present, 
‘with loss of control of her limbs, 

‘The Hoo. Alexander Akstkof, of St. Petersburg, 
« well-known psychical researcher and editor of 
Payehische Studies, bass described in his book, A 
‘Case of Partial Dematerislization,” an extriordinary 
tance at which this medium's body was partly dit- 
solved. Commenting on this, he observes: "* The 
frequently noted fact of the resemblance of the mate- 
rialized form to chat of the medium here finde ita 
natura) explanetion. As that form is only 2 duplica- 
tiga of the medium, it is natural that it should have all 
hher features,” 

Thie may, as Aksakof says, be natural, but it is 
‘equally natural that it chould provoke the ridicule of 
the weptic. A larger experience, however, would 
‘convince him that che Russian scientist is right, ‘The 
ssntbor hea att at matesializing sfancea where he has 
seen the duplicates of the medium’s face vo clearly 
before him that he has been ready to denounce the 
proceedings as fraudulent, but with patience and 4 
Greater uccumalation of power he bes seen later the 
development of other faces which could by no posible 
stretch of imagination be turned into the medium’ 
Ta tome cases it bas seemed to him that the invisible 
powers (who often produce their effects with Zine 
regard for the misconstructions which may arise from 
them) have used the actus) physical face of the uncon- 
ecious medium and ave adorned ir with ectoplasmic 
appendages in order to tranaform it. In other cases 
one could believe that the etheric double of the 
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medium bar been the basis of the ew creation, Bo 
it wan sometimes with Katie King, who occasionally 
closely resembled Florence Cook in feature even when: 
she differed utterly in stature and ia colouring. On 
other occasions the materialized figure is abvolutely 
different. ‘The author has observed all three phases 
cof spirit construction in the case of the American 
medium, Miss Ada Besinnet, whose ectoplanmic figure 
vometimes took the shape of a muscular and well- 
developed Indian. ‘The story of Madame d’Eeperance 
corresponds closely with these varieties of power. 

‘Mr, William Orley, the compiler and publisher 
‘of that remarkable work in five volumes entitled 
“ Angelic Revelations,” hes given an account of 
twenty-seven roses being produced at a séancs by 
‘Yolande, the materialized figure, and of the cmatetiali- 
zation of « rare plant in fower, Mr. Oxley writes: 

I had the plaot (irere create) photographed next 
morning, and afterwards brought it home and placed it 
‘in my conservatory under the gardencr’s care. It Lived 
for three month, when it ahrivelled up. 1 kept the leaves, 
‘giving most of them away except the flower and the three 
tap leaves which the gardener cut off when be took charge 
of the plant 

At a séance on June 28, 1890, in che presence of 
M. Aksakof and Profewor Butlerof, of St. Pecersburg, 
4 golden lily, seven feet high, is iid to have been 
usterialized, It was kept for a week and during chat 
time six photographs of it were taken, after which ie 
dimotved and disappeared. A photograph of it appears 
in “Shadow Land ” (facing p. 328). 
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A feminine form, somewhat taller than the 
medium, and known by the name of Y-Ay-All, ex- 
sited the utmost admiration. Mr, Oxley oa 
have seen many matesialized apizit forma, but for per- 
fection of rymmetry in figure and beauty of couaten- 
ance I have seen none like unto thet."” The figure 
fave him: the plant which hed been materialized, and 
then drew back her veil. She implanted kis on 
‘his hand and held out her own, which he kissed. 

“ Aa she was in the light reys, I had # good view 
of her face and hands. ‘The counteoance was beanti- 
ful to gaze upon, and the hands were soft, warm, and 
perfectly natural, and, but for what followed, I could 
have thought I held the hand of a permanent embodied 
lady, to perfectly naroral, yet so exquisitely beautiful 
and pure.” 

‘He goes oo ta relate how she retired to within wo 
feet of the medium in the cabinet, and in sight of all 
™ gradually dematerialized by melting away from the 
fect upward, until the head only appeared above the 
Boor, and then this grew less and Jess uotil 2 white 
spot oly remained, which, continuing for a moment 
(to, disappeared.” 

‘At the same sance an infant form materialized and 
placed three fingers of its tiny hand in Mr. Oxicy’e. 
Mr, Onley afterwards took its hand in his and Kiwed 
it, ‘This occurred in August, 1880. 

‘Mr, Oxley records a very interesting experience 
of high evidential value, While Yolande, the Arab 
isl, was speaking to a lody sitter, “ the top part of her 
white drapery fell off and revealed her form. noticed 
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that the form was imperfect, aa the bust was undevel- 
‘oped and the wali tncontracted, which war 1 test 
that the form wea aot 2 lay figure.” He might have 
added, nor that of the medium. 

‘Writing on “ How a Medium Peds During Mate- 
fializations,” Madame ¢"Esperance throws some light 
fon the curious sympathy constantly seen to exist 
etoeen the mediom and the spirit form. De- 
scribing a stance at which che sat outside the cabinet, 
the 





‘And vow, another small and delicate form appesrs, 
‘with joa litde arms seetched out. Someone at the far end 
of th circle rises, approaches it, and they embrace. 1 
‘hear inarticulate cries, “Anza, ob, Anoe, my child, my 
ear child 1” Thea another pervon rises sad thrown her 
nme around the op: whevegpen T bat abe and 
Saas Se 
to ede 5 dark 

eyes, 1 feel samenne’s areas around my sboulders ; 
fouanoc's heart best agnase coy boom.” fel that 
something happens. No one is near me no one pays 
the slightest atextion to me. Every eye is zed upon that 
tle igure, white and leader, in the arma of the €wo women 
‘in mourning. 

Tt munt be ary heart chat I hear beating oo distinctly, 
Jet, surely, someone's arms are around sae ; never bave I 
felt an embrace more plainly. I begia to wonder, Who 
um I? Am I the apparition in white, or am I thet which 





Tie before me on my lap ? "hea {he pst und, 
‘what aball I cal the being in the chair ? 
Surely, may Lipa are Kissed ; usy cheeks ure moist with 
© Moti et Deg, ths. 
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shock that she sustained at the so-called “‘expo- 
sare” when Yolande was seized by some injudicious 
revearcher at Heldngfors in 1893. No one has ex- 
presicd more clearly than che bow mich vensitives 
‘suffer from the ignorance of the world around them. 
In the last chapter of her remarkable book she deals 
with the subject. She concludes: “They who come 
after me may perchance suffer a1 [have done through 
ignorance of God's laws. Yet the world is wiser than 
it was, and i may be that they who take up the work 
in the next generation will not have to fight, at I did, 
the narrow bigotry and harh judgments of the 
* aneo? guid.’ ™ 


Each of the mediums treated in this chapter hat 
had one or more books devoted to his or her career. 
Io the cate of William Eglinton there it a 
volume, "Twist Two Worlds,” by J. 
which covers most of hie activities 

Eglinton was born at Islington on July 10, 1857, 
and, after 1 brief period at school, entered the printiog 
and publishing business of a relative, As a boy he was 
‘extremely imaginative, as well a dreamy and sensitive, 
but, uolike so many other great mediums, he showed 
in his boyhood a sign of possessing any prychic 
powers, In 1874, when he was seventeen years of 
age, Eglinton entered the family circle by means of 
which bis father was inventigating che alleged pheno- 
mena of Spitituslism. Up to that time the circle had 
obtained no results, but when the boy joined it the 
table rose steadily from the floor until the siteers had 
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to stand to keep their hands on it. Questions were 
answered to the satisfaction of those present, At the 
next sitting on the following evening, the boy paued 
into a trance, and evidential communications from bis 
dead mother were received. In a few months his 
mediamaship had developed, and stronger enanifosta- 
tions were forthcoming. His fame as a medivan 
spread, and he received numerous requests for séances, 
Dut he cesisted all efforts to induce him to become a 
professional mediam. Finally, he bad to adopt this 
course in 1875, 

Eglinton thus describes his feelings before enter- 
ing the séance room for the firs time, and the change 
chat came over him: 

My manser, previows to doing s0, was that of 
full of Fun ¢ but 48 soon as I Soto the rence 
of the * inquirers,” « strange and mysterious feeling came 
over me, which I could not sbake off. I ant down et the 
table, determined that if anything happened J would put 
stop to it. Something did bappen, but I was powerless 
to prevent it, The table began to show signs of life 
‘nd vigour; it ouddenly rose off the ground and steadily 
raised itself in the air, until we bad to stand to reach it, 
‘This was in full galighe. It afterwards annwered, intelli- 
_gently, quertons which were put to it, und gave « number 
Of test communicstions to persons present. 

‘The next evening caw us eagerly sitting for further 
manifestations, and with a larger circle, for the news 
had got widely speead that we had “seen ghoats and talked 
‘to them,” together with similar reports, 

‘After we had read the customary prayer, T seemed to 
be no longer of this earth. A most ecstatic feeling came 
‘over me, and I presently passed into x trance. AU my 
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friends were novices is the mauee, and ered variows mane 
to restore me, but without revult. At the end of bef an 
‘bout I returned tm comscioussess, feeling 2 strong desire 


tons which proved conclusively, to my mind, that the 
of my mother bad really returned to us’... I then 
began to realize how mistaken—bow urterly empty and 
urepiritaal—had beea my past life, and T felt » pleasure 
Indescribable in knowing, Deyond « doubt, that those who 
‘had passed from earth could return again, and prove the 
immortality of the toul. In the quietew of our farily 
circle . . . we enjoyed to the full extent our communion 
the departed, and many sre the happy hours I hve 
spent in this way. 


Ya two respects his work resembles that of D. D, 
Home. His réances were umally held in the light, 
and he always agreed ilingly 1 ay proposed tests, 
A further strong point of similarity war the fact that 
‘his remaltr were observed and recorded by many 
eminent men and by good critical witnesses, 

Eglinton, like Home, trevelled a great deal, and 
hin mediumship war witnessed in many places. In 
1878 he sailed for South Africa, The following year 
hhe visited Sweden, Deomark, snd Germany. In 
February, 1880, he went ta Cambridge University 
and held sittings under the anspices of the Prycho- 
logical Society. In March he journeyed to Holland, 
thence proceeding to Leipaig, where be gave sittings 
to Professor Zéllner and others connected with the 
University. Dresden and Prague followed, and in 
‘Vienna in Apsil over thirty stances were held which 
were attended by many members of the aristocracy. 
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In Vienna he was the guest of Baron Hellenbach, the 
well-kaown author, who in his book, “ Prejudices of 
Mankind,” has described the phenomena that occurred 
there. After reeumning to England, he sailed for 
‘America on February 12, 1881, remaining there sbout 
three months. In November of the eame year be went 
to India, and after holding numerous stances in Cal- 
cutta, returned in April, 1882. In 1883 he again 
visited Paris, and in 1885 was in Vienna and Paris. 
‘He aubeequeatly visited Venice, which he described at 
“a veritable hotbed of Spiritualism.” 

To Paris, in 1885, Eglinton met M. Tissot, the 
famous artist, who tat with him and mbsequently 
visited him in England. A remarkable materislizing 
dance at which two figures were plainly seen, and one, 
lady, wan recognized as a relation, has been immor- 
talized by Tissot in a mezzotiot eptitled “Apparition 
Médianimique.” ‘This beautiful, artistic production, 
4 copy of which bangs at the offices of the London 
‘Spiritualist Alliance, shows the two figures illuminated 
by spitit lights which they are carrying in their hends, 
‘Tiniot also executed a portrait etching of the medium, 
and this is to be found as che frontispiece to Mr. 
‘Farmer's book, “ "Twixt Two Worlds.” 

A typical example of his early physical mediom- 
ship is described® by Mis Kislingbury and Dr. 
Carter Blake (Lecturer in Anatomy at Westminster 
Hospital): 

‘Mr, Eglinton’s contaloeves were sewn together behind 
his back near the wrist with strong white cotton 4 the tying 
+ Fhe Spa, May 8, 15 At. 
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a 
ascertain whether the tying and sewing were at at fint, 
He natsted hinwelf tht they were, and the name testimony 
was given by another gentleman later on. 

‘This was one of a seties of experimental stances 
held under the auspices of the British National Asso- 
ation of Spisitualiser, st their rooms, 38 Great 
Russell Street, London. Referring to these, The 
Spiritectise says: * 

‘Te test manifestations with Mr. Eglinton are of 
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Ac the beginning Eglinton’s euterslizations were 
obtained in the moonlight, while ell present eat ronnd 
atable, and there was po cabiner. ‘The medium, too, 
was usually conscious, He was induced to sit in the 
dark for manifestations by 1 friend who had been 
to a stance with a professional medium. Having thus 
‘started he was apparently obliged to continue, but 
stated that the results obtained were of a less spiritual 
character. A feature of his materializing e¢ances was 
the fact thet he eat among thoee prevent and thae his 
hands were held, Under these conditions full-form 
materializations were seen in light which was mficieot 
for the recognition of those appearing. 

In January, 1877, Eglinton gave 2 series of non- 
profesional séances at the house, off Park Lane, of 
Mrs, Makdougall Gregory (widow of Profesor Gre- 
gory, of Edinburgh). They were anended by Sir 
Patrick and Lady Colquhoua, Lord Borthwick, Lady 
Jeakinton, Rev. Maurice Davies, D.D., Lady Archi- 
bald Campbell, Sie William Fairfax, Lord and Lady 
Mount-Temple, General Brewster, Sir Garnet and 
Lady Wolseley, Lord and Lady Avonmore, Pro- 
fessor Blackic, and many others. Mr. W. Hartison 
{editor of The Spiritualist} deacribes one of thee 
atances:* 


Lest Monday evening tem or twelve friends sat round 
ws huge circular table, with thei hands joined, ander which 
conditions Mr. W. Eglinton, the medium, was held on 
both sides. There were no other persoot in the room 
‘than thos seated at the table. An expiring fre gave a dim 
+ Phe Speen, Pn 
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light, permitting only the outlines of objects to be visible. 
‘The medium set st that part of the table which was nearoat 
te the Are, consequently bis back was tochelight A form, 
of the fall proportions of x man, rose slowly from the 
floor to about the level of the edge of the table ; ir was 
bout a foot behind the right elbow of the medium. The 
ocher nearest sitter was Mra. Wiseman, of Orme Squatey 
Bayswater. This form was covered with white drapery, 
‘but no festures were visible. As it was close to the fire, 
it could be seen dintinctly by those near it. Te was observed 
by all who were v0 placed chat the edge of the table or 
intervening sitters did not cut off the view of the form ; 
thus it wae observed. by four or fe pervoas aliogathet, 
tnd was not the remlt of subjective impressions. After 
tiking to the level of the edge of the table, it senk down 
‘wards, and was no more sees, baving eppartatly exhausted 
Bie pores. Mr. Eglahe ws Lire siege bout 
and in evening dress. Altogether # was 1 test manifes 
tation which could not have been. produced by artical 
meant, 

One sitting described by Mr. Dawson Rogers 
showed remarkable features. It was held on February 
17, 1885, in the presence of fourteen sitters, under 
test conditions, Though an inner room was used as 2 
cabinet, Mr. Eglinton did not stay there, but paced 
about amang the sitters, who were arranged in horee- 
shoe formation, A form materialized and possed 
round the room shaking hands with each one. ‘Then 
the form approached Mr, Eglinton, who was partially 
supported from falling by Mr. Roger, and, taking 
the medium by the choulders, dragged him into the 
cabinet, Mr, Rogers says: “The form was thet of « 
man taller by severd ioches and older than the 
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medium. He was apperelled io a white Bowing robe, 
‘and was full of life and animation, and at one time was 
fully ten feet away from the medio.” 

Particular interest attaches to that phese of his 
medianaship known as Peychography, or slate-writing. 
With regard co this there is an overwhelming mass of 
testimony. In view of the wonderful results he 
‘obtained it is worthy of noce chat he ext for over three 
years without receiving a scratch of writing. It was 
from the year 1984 that he concentrated his powers 
on this form of manifestation, which was considered 
to be most suited to beginners, expecially 22 all the 
‘ances were held in the light. Eglinton, in refuting 
to give a sdance for caterializaticn to a party of in- 
quiren who had had no experience of this phase, 
‘wrote giving the following reason for his ection: “I 
hhold that 2 medium is placed in a very responsible 
Position, and that he has a sight to satisfy, as far as he 
powibly can, those who come to him. Now, my 
experience, which is varied one, leads me to the 
conclurion that no sceptic, however well-iatentioned 
or honest, can be convinced by the conditions prevail 
ing at a materialization s€ance, and the result is further 
scepticiam on his part, and condemnation of the 
mediom. It is different when there is a harmonious 
rcle of Spirituatises who are advanced enough to wit- 
‘nem such phenomena, and with whom I shall hways 
be delighted to sit; but x neophyte must be prepared 
by other methods. If your friend cares to come to « 
alate-writing stance I shall be bappy to arrange an 
hour, otherwise I must decline to ait, for the reasons 
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rated above, and which must commend themachres to 
You af to all thinking Spiritualist.” 

In the cate of Eglinton, it may be explained 
that common school alates were vsed (che sitter 
Ibeing at liberty to bring his own alates), and after 
being washed, « crumb of alate pencil was placed on 
the upper surface and the alate placed under the leaf 
of the table, presed against it and held by the hand 
of the mediums, whose thumb was visible on the upper 
surface of the table. Presently the sound of writing 
‘wat heard, and on the tigoal of three taps being given, 
the slate was examined and found tocontain a written 
message. In the same way two dates of the same size 
‘were uscd, bound tightly together with cord, and also 
‘that are known as box slates, to which a fock and key 
areatiuched. On many occasions writing was obtained 
‘on a single sate resting oa the upper surface of the 
table, with the pencil between it and the table. 

‘Mr. Gladstone had a ctting with Eglinton on 
October 29, 1884, and expremed himself as very 
interested in what took place. When an scoount of 
this aitting appeared io Light it was copied by nearly 
all the leading papers chroughout the country, and 
the movement gained considerably by this publicity, 
At the conclosion of the sence Mr, Gladstone is 
reported as saying: “I have always thought that 
tclentifie men run too much in a groove. They do 
noble work in cheir own special Lines of research, but 
they are too often indisposed to give eny attention to 
matters which seem to condict with their ertablished 
modes of thought. Indeed, they not infrequently 
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attempt to deny that into which they have never 
inquired, not mficently realizing the fact that there 
muy possibly be forces in nature of which they know 
nothing.” Shortly afterwards Mr. Gladstone, while 
never professing himself to be a Spiritualin, showed 
his tunained interest in the subject by joining the 
Society for Psychical Research, 

Eglinton did not escape the usual attacks, In 
June, 1886, Mra. Sidgwick, wife of Profesor Sidg- 
‘wick, of Cambridge, ove of the founders of the Society 
for Prychical Research, published an article in the 
‘Yournal of the 8,P,R. entitled “ Mr, Eglinton,"* in 
‘which, after giving other people's descriptions from 
cover forty séances for slate-writing with this medium, 
he says: “For myself, I have now no hesitation in 
attributing the performances to clever conjuring.” 
She had no pervonal experience with Egliaton, but 
‘based her belief on the impossibility of maintyining 
continuous observation during the manifewations, Ia 
the columox of Lightt Eglinton invited testimony 
from sitter who were convinced of the genuineness 
cf his mediumship, and in a later epecial supplement 
of the same journal very large nuciber responded, 
many of them being members and amociates of the 
S.P.R, Dr. George Herchell, an experienced ama- 
teur conjurer of fourteen years? standing, furnished 
‘one of the many convincing replies to Mire. Sidgwick. 
‘The Society for Peychical Research also published 
minute accounts of the results obtained by Mr. 8. J. 
Davey, who profesed to obtain by trickery similar 

Jame ma pp ate ane ery 
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and even more wonderful resulta in slate-writing then 
those occurring with Eglinton.* Mr. C. C, Massey, 
barrister, a very competent and experienced observer, 
od a member of the 5.P.R., embodied the views of 
many athers when he wrote to Eglinton in reference 
to Mr, Sidgwick’s article = 

I quite concur in whet you say that she “ addisces not 
cone particle of evidence ” ix support of thie most injurious 
judgmect which is opposed to a great body of excellent 
teatimony, oaly encountered by premusrptiond contrary, ab 
it seems 10 me, 89 common sense and to all experience, 

On the whole, Mrs. Sidgwick’s rash attack on the 
medium bad s good effect, becae it called forth & 
‘volume of more or less expert testimony in favour of 
the geaniomem of te mmnfemloosooruring wich 

im, 

‘Eglinton, like so many other mediums for physical 
manifestations, bad his “exposures.” One of these 
wat in Munich, where he had been engaged to give 
a series of twelve séances. Ten of these bad proved 
‘very succesful, but at the eleventh a mechanical frog 
‘was discovered in the room, and though the mediums 
hhoode were held, he was charged with fravd because 
the muutical instraments, having been secretly black- 
ened, black was afterwards found on bim. ‘Three 
cponths later a citer confessed that he bad brought the 
mechanical toy into the room. No explanation of 
the blackening was forthcoming, but the fact of the 
tmedium’s hands being held should have been sufficient 
refutation. 

+ RP, Prcates FAL IV. Be Atte. 
“ 
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A fuller knowledge since that time has shown us 
that physicel phenomena depend upon ectoplasm, and 
that this ectoplssm is reabsorbed into the body of the 
medium carrying any colouring matter with it, ‘Thus, 
in the case of Miss Goligher after an experiment with 
carmine, Dr, Cemwford found staios of carmine in 
various parts of her skin. Thut, both in the ease of 
the mechanical frog and of the lamp-black, it was, 
a1 s0 often happens, the “ exposers"* who were in the 
‘wrong and not the unfortunate medina. 

‘A more serious charge agaiost him was made by 
Archdeacon Colley, who dedared® that at the howe 
of Mr, Owea Harries, where Eglinton was giving a 
tance, he discovered in the mediu's portmanteau 
some muilin and beard, with which portions of 
drapery and hair eut from alleged materialized figures 
corresponded. Mex. Sidgwick, in her article in the 
8.P.R. Journal, reproduced Archdescon Colley’s 
charges, ind Eglinton, in his general reply to her, 
contents himeelf with « fat denial, remarking that 
hhe was abseat in South Africa when the charges 
‘were published and did not see them uotil year 
after. 

Discussing this incident, Light in « leading article} 
says that the charges in question were fully investi- 
gated by the Council of the British National Associa- 
tion of Spiritnalists and dismissed on the ground that 
the Council could by no means get direct evidence 
from the accusers, It goes on: 

1S Mate eed Dated, 107, pe Tw The Spread, 1879, 
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Mn. Sidgwick han suppressed very material facts in 
Der quo pte Jornal Ta the fst place 
circumutances occurred two yeare previoul 
tothe erin which te crc made Bs Phage Sg 
which time he made no public move tn the matter, xnd 
nly did 00 a all in consequence of persous! pique against 
‘the Counc of the Inte BLN.AS. In the second place, 
the suppremed portions of the letter quoted by Mra 
Saigwith bear won thet face the mark of ner worhleu- 
nowt. We affirm that xo one sccutomed to examint 
‘rte We eorapudence the ghoul ac 
‘ test serious siten- 
tion without the cleareat corroborative testimony. 
‘None the lem, it must be admitted chat when 60 
whole-hearted Spiritualist as Archdeacon Colley 
Taaket wo dedaite a charge, i becomes a grove matter 
which eannot be Lightly dismissed. ‘There is always 
the pondbility that a great medium, finding his powers 
deserting him—as such powers do—should retort to 
fraud in order to fill up the gap until they return. 
‘Home has narrated how his power was mddenty taken 
from him for a year and then returned in full pleni- 
tude. When a medium lives on hie work such a 
‘hiatus most be 4 serious matter and tempt him to 
fraud. However that easy have been ia this particular 
instaoce, it ia certain, 2s has surely been shown in these 
pages, that there is a mass of evidence as to the reality 
of the powers of Eglinton which cannot possibly be 
shaken, Among other witnesses to his powers in 
Kellar, the famous conjurer, who admitted, af many 
ther conjurers have done, that peychic phenomena 
far transcend the powers of the juggler. 
« 
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‘There is no writer who has left his ou upon the 
religious side of Spisituslism so strongly as the 
Reverend W. Stainton Moses. His inspired writings 
confirmed what bad already been accepted, and 
defined much which war nebolou He ix generally 
‘accepted by Spiritualists as being the best modern 
exponent of their views. They do not, however, 
regard him as final or infallible, and in posthumous 
utterances which bear good evidence of being veridi- 
cal, he has himeelf declared that his enlarged experi- 
‘ence has modified his views upon certain points, ‘This 
in the inevitable result of the new life w cach of us, 
‘Thete religious views will be treated in the separate 
chapter which deals with che religion of Spiritualist, 

Resides being « religions teacher of an inspired 
type, Stainton Moses was a strong medium, so that he 
‘was one of the few men who could follow the apostolic 
precept und demonstrate not only by words but also 
by power. In this short account it is the physical 
tide which we must emphasize, 

Stainton Moses was bora in Lincolnshire on 
November §, 1839, and was educsted at Bedford 
Grammar School and Exeter College, Oxford. He 
turned hie thoughts towards the ministry, and after 
some years’ vervice as « curate in the Ile of Man 
and clrewhere he became 1 master at University Col- 
Tege School. It is remarkable that in the course of 
hin wanderjadre he visited the monamtery of Mount 
‘Athos, and spent aix months there—a rare experience 
for an English Protestant. He was amured later that 
his warked the birth of his prychic career. 
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Whilst Seainton Moses was a curate he had an 
‘opportunity of showing his bravery and sense of duty. 
A severe epidemic of smallpox broke ont in the parish 
which was without « resident doctor. His biographer 
says: “Day and night he war in attendance at che 
bedside of some poor victim who was stricken by the 
fell disease, and eometimes after he had soothed the 
sufferee’s dying moments by his ministrations he was 
compelled to combine the offices of priest and grave~ 
digger and conduct the interment with his own hands, 
Tcis no wonder that when he left he received a wrongly 
worded testimonial from the inhabitants, which may 
be summed up in the oue sentence, “The longer we 
Ihave known you and the more we have seen of your 
work, the greater has our regard for you increased.” 

Tt was in 1872 that his attention was drawn to 
Spiritualisen through séances with Williams and Misa 
Lottie Fowler. Before long he found that he himwelf 
powewed the gift of medinmehip to a very unusual 
extent. At the same time he was prompted to make a 
thorough stody of the subject, bringing his strong 
Intellect to bear upon every phase of it. His writings, 
under the signature of " M.A. Oxon,," are among the 
classics of Spiritualism, ‘They include “Spirit Teach- 
ings," “ Higher Aspects of Spiritualiam,” and other 
works, Finally, he became editor of Light, and sue 
tained its high traditions for many years. His medium- 
ship steadily progressed vot it included slmott every 
physical phenomenon with which we are acquainted, 

‘These result were not obsained until be had 
pased through » period of preparation. He says: 

a 
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Far along time I ed in geting the evidence } wantnd, 
and if T had done x8 most investigators do, I should heve, 
sbandoned the quest in despair, My state of mind we 
‘too potitive, and T'was forced to take some personal pains 
bare T obtained what I desired, Bic by bit, here alittle 
and there « litle, the evidence came, a1 my mind opened 12 
racaive it, Some six months were spent in persistent 
daily efforts to bring home to me proof of the perpetuated 
cexitence of human spirits und their power to communicate. 


In Stainton Moces’s presence heavy tables rose in 
the sir, and books end letters were brought from one 
room into another in the ight. There is independent 
testimony to these manifestations from trutworthy 
witnesses, 

The late Serjeant Cox, in his book “ What am 17” 
records the following incident which occurred with 
‘Stainton Moves = 


On Tuesday, June sod, 1273, © personal friend, « 
gentleman of high soci) position, « graduate of Oxford, 
‘caine to my residence in Russel! Square, to dress fora dinne 
pany to which we were invited. He hed previously 
hibited comiderable power as « Feychic. Having half 
‘an hoor to apare we went into the dicing-room, It was 
six o'clock and, of courte, broad daylight, I was 
opening letters, he wus reading Tae Times. My dining- 
tuble in of mahogany, very heavy, old-fashioned, six fect 
‘wide, ine feet long. It stands on x Turkey carpet, 
‘which much increases the dificulty of moving it, A sub- 
fequent tril showed that the united efforts of two atrong. 
men standing were required to move it one inch, There 
‘was no cloth upon it, and the light fll fll under it. No 
Jerson waa in the room but my fiend and aryvetf. Sud- 
Menly, as we were siting thos frequent aad loud rappings 
re a 
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‘camp upos the table. My friend was then sitting holding 
‘the newapeper with both hands, one erm resting on the 
lable, the other oc the back of 1 chr, and tumed videwine 
from the table so that his lega and feet were not under the 
table but at the side oft. Presently the solid table quivered 
anf with an agus St. ‘Then it swayed to and fro to viclently 
tnalmost to dislocate the big pillarlike lege, of which there 
re eight. Theo It woved forward about three inches. 
{ Tooked under it to be mure thar it was sot touched ; but 
Ail it moved, and etill the blows were Joud upon it. 

‘This aurdden ucceas of the force at much « time and 
‘in auch a place, with none presest but myself and my friend, 
aad with no thought then of ia caused the utsnowt 
‘asconlohment in both of vs, My friend said that nothing 
ke it bad ever before occurred to him. I then suggested 
that e would bean lorsuble onperenty, wth so prt 
4 power in action, to make trial of motion witheus cortec, 
the presence of two pertocs only, the daylight, the place, 
the size and weight of the table, making the experiment 
crucial one. Accordingly wwe stood upright, bs on ooé 
‘de of the ible I on the other side of it, We stood two 
fect from it, and beld our bande cight inches above it, fo 
‘one minute it rocked violently. Then it moved oves the 
carpet a distance of seves inches. Then it rove thee 
lnches from the floor on the side op which amy friend was 

jing. ‘Then it rove equally on my side. Finally, 
amy fiend held hie hands four inches over the end of the 
fable, sad aaked that it would rise and touch bis hand 
three tines. Et did a0 ; and then, in accordance with the 
Tike request, it rove to ray hand, beld at the other end to 
‘the sane beight shove it, and is the same manner, 


‘Ac Douglas, Ile of Man, during » Sunday in 

August, +872, 8 remarkable exhibition of spirit power 

vas given. The facts related by Stainton Moves are 
2 
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corroborated by Dr, and Mra. Speer, at whose howe 
the phenomena occusred, and they lasted from break- 
fast-time until ten o'clock at night. Rape followed 
he medium wherever be went in che house and even 
at church he and De. and Mra. Speer heard them while 
sitting in their pew. On returning from church 
Stainton Moves found in his bedroom that objects had 
‘been moved from the toilet table and led on the bed 
in the form of a cross, He went to asmmon Dr. Speer 
to witness what had taken place, and on returning to 
the bedroom discovered that his coller, which he had 
removed a minute or so before, had in hie absence 
‘been placed round the head of the improvised crow. 
Hee and Dr, Speer locked the door of the bedroom and 
adjourned to lunch, but during the coun of the meal 
ood rape occurred and the heavy dining-tzble wat 
moved three or four times. On 2 further inspection 
of the bedroom they found thet twoother articles from 
the dreaing-case had been added to the cross. The 
room was agzin locked, and at three subsequent visies 
fresh objects had heen added to the crow. We are 
told that oo the frst occasion there was no one in the 
hhouse who was likely to play a trick, and that after- 
‘wards adequate precautions were taken to prevent such 
& thing from happening. 

‘Mra. Speer’s version of this series of events in as 
follow: 

During the tae we were at church, rape were heerd 
‘by cach member of the circle in different parts of the pew 
in which we were all etting. On oat refur Mr. S. M. 
found on kis bed three things retnoved froc is dressing” 
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covered ‘tc repeatedly moved, tilted 
Sl npred  fsetand wb Bul of Re fod mao 

‘Raps accompanied che cane of x hymn our litle girl 
‘was singing, and incolligent raps followed our conversation, 
‘We paid several visits to the locked-up room, and each 
‘me found an uidition had been rade tothe cross, Dr. 8. 
apt the key, unlocked the dear, and Ieft the room iat. 
At Jast all was finished. The crose was ploced down the 
‘centre of the bed ; all the dressing things had been ured 
‘that cur friend had in hin travelling dressing-oase, Each 
time we went into che room rape occurred. AP one lat 
‘visit it was proposed to leave a piece of paper and pencil 
‘on the bed, und when we tcturned again we found the initials 
of three friends of Mr. S, M.'s, ali dead, and unknown to 
anyone in the house but bimself, The cross was perfectly 

ical, tnd had heen made in a locked room that 20 
‘ene could enter, and was indeed 2 startling manifestation 
cf spirit power. 

A drawing showing the varions toilet article in 
their arranged form ie given in Arthur Lillic’s “" Mod- 
em Mystics and Modero Magic" (p. 7a). Farther 
‘examples ure given in the Appendix, 

‘this aittings with Dr. and Mrs, Speer many com- 
eounications were received, giving proofs of the iden- 
tity of the ‘in the form of names, dates, and 
plaoce, unknown to the sitters, but afterwards verified, 

A ‘band of spirits is said to have been asociated 
with his modiumship. Through them a bodyZof 

2 
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teaching was communicsted by means of automatic 
‘woiting, begioning on March 30, 1873, and con- 
tinving to the year 1880. A selection of them is 
‘embodied ia Spirit Teachings” In his Introduction 
‘to this book Stainton Moves writes : 

‘The subject-matter was always of x pure and elevated 
character, much of i¢ being Tcl application, in- 
tended for my own guidance and direction. I may sey 
‘that throughout the whole of these written communi- 

‘unbroken contiauity to the year 


is vo flippant message, no attempt at ear, 
7 20 false ar misleading state 






Tied for che tack. Judged a2 I should wish to bs jdged 
yoo, they were what they pretended to be. ‘Their words 
‘were words of sinccrcy, and of sober, stiows purpose. 

‘A detailed account of the various persons com- 
monicating, many of them having renowned names, 
‘will be found in Mr. A. W. Trethewy's book, “The 
“Controls of Stainton Moves” (1923). 

Seainton Moses sided in the formation of the 
Society for Psychical Research in 1882, but resigned 
from that body in 1886 in disgust at its treatment of 
the mediun William Eglinton, He was the firs pre- 
Aideat of the Londom Spiritualie AUiance, formed in 





‘" Higher Aspects of Spiriualism ” (1880), " Paycho- 

graphy” (and ed, 1882), and " Spirit Teachings” 

(1883), he contributed frequently to the Spiritualist 
s 
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Preas us well 5 to the Saturday Review, Punch, and 
other high-class journals. 

‘A masterly mammary of his mediumship wat con- 
tributed to the “ Proceedinge” of the Society for 
Paychical Research by Mr. F. W.H. Myers. In an 
obituary notice of him Mr. Myers writes : “I person- 
ally regard his life as one of the moet noteworthy lives 
of our generation, and from few men bave I heard at 
firet hand facts comparable in importance for me 
with thove which I heard froa hics,” 








‘The various medivers treated in this chapter may 
be mid to cover the different types of mediumship 
prevalent during this period, but there were many who 
‘were elmost as well known as those which have been 
quoted. ‘Thos Mre. Marshall broughe knowledge to 
many ; Mrs. Guppy sbowed powers which in tome 
directioos have never been surpasced ; Mrs. Evert, 
an amateur, continued throughout # long life ta be 
centre of psychic force; aad Mr. Mellon, both in 
Englend and in Australia, excelled in msterializations 
and in physical phenomena. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
‘THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL, RESEARCH 


NY fall account of the activities of the Peychical 
Research Society, with its strangely mingled 
record of usefulness and obstruction, would be 

out of place in thit volume, ‘There ate come pointy, 

however, which need to be brought out, and some 

‘cues which ahovld be discussed. In certain directions 

the work of the society has been excellent, but from 

the beginning it made the capital error of mstuming « 
certain supercilios air towards Spiritualism, which 
hhad the effect of alienating a number of men who 
could have been helpful in its councils, and, above all, 
of offending those mediums without whore willing 
‘co-operation the work of the society could not fail to 
bbe barren, At the present moment the society pos- 
semes an excellent séance room, but the difficulty is 
to persuade any medium to enter it. ‘This is a8 it 
should be, for both che medium and the cause he 
represents are in danger when misrepreseatation and 
injurious charges are made as lightly ax in the past. 
Paychieal research should chow some respect for the 
feelings and opinions of Spiritualists, for it ia very 
certain that without the latter the farmer would not 
have existed. 
‘Amid the irritations of what chey regard at offen- 
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‘ive cciticiam Spiricoalists must not forget that the 
society han at various times done some excellent work, 
Tt has, for example, been the mother of many other 
‘otieties which are more active than itself It has also 
nurtured a number of mea both in London und in ite 
American branch who have followed the evidence and 
Ihave become whole-hearted advocates of the spirit 
view, Indeed, it is oot too much to say thet nearly 
all the bigger mes, the mea who showed cigar of 
trong mectality apart from this particular subject, 
sdopted the peychic explanation. Sir Williem Crookes, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Rowe! Wallace, Lord Rayleigh, Sit 
William Barrett, Professor William Jamet, Professor 
Hyslop, Dr. Richard Hodgson, and Mr. F. W. Be 
Myers were all in different degrees on the side of the 
angels. 

‘There had bea # previous society of the seme 
ature, the Psychological Society of Great Britain, 
which was founded in 1875 by Mr. Serjeant Cox. On 
the death of this gentleman in 1879 this tociery dis 
wolved. On January 6, 1882, « meeting was held at 
the initiative of Sir Wiliam Barrett to consider the 
formation of a new society, und oa February 20 it 
‘came into being. Profewor Heary Sidgwick of Cam- 
bridge was elected President, and among the Vice- 
Presidente was the Rev. W, Stainton Moses, ‘The 
Council included auch represeneative Spiritualists as 
Mr, Edmund Dawson Rogers, Mr. Hentleigh Wedg- 
wood, Dr. George Wyld, Mr. Alesander Calder, and 
Mr, Morell Theobeld, We shall see in the course of 
our review of its history how the Society for Prychical 
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Research gradually alienated the rympathics of these 
members and caused many of them to retigo, and how 
the cleavage thus early begun has gone on widening 
with the passage of the years 

‘A manifesto of che society wets out: 

Te has been widely flt thar the present is x2 opportune 
time for making an organized and systematic attempt to 
lnverigce thet large group of dobuable. phenotiens 
deslgotied by wuch terms a8 meameric, peychical and 
Spiritnalntic, 


Profesor Sidgwick, in his fir presidential address 
to the society on July 17, 1882, speaking of the need 
for peychical research, 

‘We are all agrecd that the prevent state of things is 
« scandal to the enlighteved age in which we live, thet the 
ispote us to the reality of theae marvellous phenotent— 
of which it i quite impossible to exaggerate the scieatic 
importance, if only 4 tenth part of what has been alleged 
by generally credible witnesses could be shown to be true— 
aay it in «scandal thatthe dispute an to the reality of these 
‘Phenomena should sil be going oa, that so many competent 
‘witnesses should have declared their belief in chem, that 
#0 many others should be profoundly interested in having 
the question determined, and yet char the educated world, 
‘una body, should stl be simply in am atitude of incredulity, 

‘The attitude of the society, as thus defined by its 
first president, was a fair and reasonable one. Antwer- 
ing a criticito to che effect thet their intention wns 10 
reject os untruatworthy che results of all previous 
{inquiries into peychical phenomena, he said: 

T do not presume to suppose that I could produce 

a 
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svidence better in quality than much that bs been laid 
before the world by writer of indubitable ecieatific repute 
mea like Mr. Crocket, Me. Wallace, axd the late 
Profeasce De Morgan. But it fs clear from what I bave 
dened us the im of the nociery, however good soz of it 
eridence tory bein gua, we requ « rest deel more 

"The educated world, he pointed out, wan not yet 
convinced, and thos more evidence roust be piled up. 
‘He did noe add that there was abundant evidence 
flready but ther the world had not yet troubled to 
‘examine it. 

‘Returning to this aspect at the close of his address 
the wid 

Scientific incredulity hs bees 20 long in growing, and bas. 
many and so strang rots, that we sball only kill it, 
if we are able eo Kil it stall as regards any of thote quastions, 

‘burying it alive under 2 beap of facta. We cwst keep 
Tees cram neat a we must accumulate 

‘upon fact) and add t upon experiment, 
tad, Feheld hy, not wrangie fo sch with feredlons 
outsiders about the conclusivencss of aay ont, but trust 
to the man of evidence for cooviction. The highest 
degree of demonstrative force that we can obtain out of 
‘tay single record of investigation is, of course, limited 
by the trustworthiness of the investigator. We have 
done all thet we can when the critic bas nothing left t0 
allege except that the i in the trick, But 
ICA eng ae eo ag : 
‘We must drive the objector into the position of being 
forced either to admit the phecomens as inexplicable, at 
feast by iim, oF to accuse the investigators either of lying 
‘or cheating or of « blindness or forgetfulness incompatible 
‘with any intllecrual condition except absolute idiocy. 
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‘The early work of the society was devoted to an 
experimental investigation of thought-transference, 2 
subject which Sir William (then Professor) Barrett had 
Drovight before the British Amociation in 1876. After 
Jong and patient research it was considered that 
thought-transference, or telepathy, as it was named 
by Mr. F. W. H. Myers, was an established fact, In 
the domain of mental phenomena much valuable work 
thas been done by the vocicty, and this bus been placed 
fon record in a aystemaatic and careful manner in the 
vociety's “Proceedings” Its researches, too, into 
‘what are known at“ Cross Correspondences” con+ 
sticute an important phase of ite activities. ‘The in- 
‘vestigation of the mediumship of Mrt. Piper was also 
notable work, to which we shall refer later. 

‘Where the society has been lem fortunate has been 
in its consideration of what are keown as the physical 
phenomens of Spiritualism. Mr. E. T. Bennett, for 
twenty years the atistant secretary (o the society, thus 
refers 10 this aapect : 

It in a remarkable thing, we arc inclined to may ane 
cf the moat remarkable things in the history of the society, 
that this branch of inquiry should have beeo—it is bardly 
fn exaggeration to my—absolutely barren of remult. It 
‘may aloo be said that the result baa been barren in propor- 
‘ion vo the simplicity of the aleged phecomens. Ad to 
the moving of tables and otber objects without contact, 
the production of wudible raps and of visible light, opinico, 
‘even within the society Itself, to say nothing of the outside 
fonaltigent woeld, is in the same riate of chaos a0 it wae 
twenty years ago. ‘The question of the movement of 
tablea without contact is exactly in the state in which it 
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vu lef by the Ditlectical Society is the year 1869. Even 
hea, the fact of the movement of a heavy dining-toom 
table, untouched by anyone present, and not in the presence 
of 1 profewiocal medium, was sttented by w oumber of 
selstnows men ic ws “a sandal eat che dpa 
ato ity Of these phenomena thould soin 
on,” when Professor Sidgwick gave bis first presidentin, 
‘dicey how arach more of esau i at now, fr th 
epee of nearly snother quarter of x century, “ the educsted 
world ss 2 body ebould stl be simply in an attitude of 
incredulity.” In the whole series of volumes issued by 
the society, there ia no light whatever throwa on thete 
simple alleged phenomena of seeing and bearing. With 
regard to the higher physical phezomena which imply 
intelligence for their prodoctioa, suck ex Direct Writing 
‘and Spirit Photography, some investigation has been 
made, but to a large exteat, though sot eatirely, with 
negative resuls.* 


These sweeping charges against the society are 
made by a friendly critic. Let us see how Spiritualists 
‘of that time viewed itsactivites, To start from near the 
beginning, we find early in 1883, ¢ year after the 
formation of the society, « correspondent writing to 
Light asking, ‘ What ix the distinction between the 
Society for Psychical Research and the Central Asto- 
sation of Spiritualiats?” and also inquiring whether 
there was any antagonism between the two bodies. 
‘The reply i given in a leading articlet from which 
‘we make this extract. With our retrospect of forty 
years from that date it hat ao historic interest: 


po LD Sete Peon Reed" by Hr eset fp, 
Tele hs ae 
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Spiritualists canzot doubt what the end will be—they 
cansot doube that, as time goes on, the Society for Prychicsl 
Research will afford as clear and unquesticcable proofs of 
sairvoyance, of spirit-writing, of spiritual xppearances, and 
af the various forms of physical phenomena us they ‘ave 
wo muccensfully forded of thought-teading. But mean 
‘while thera in a sbarp Line of distinction between the Society 
for Prychical Research and the Central Association of 
Spiritualist, ‘The Spiritualists bave « settled fxich—eay, 
mote, & certain knowledge—in regard to facts about which 
the Society for Peychical Research would not yet ptofcse 
tohave any knowledge whatever. The Society for Prychicel 
‘Research are busy with phenomeca only, secking evidence 
of theit existence. . . . To them the idea of spirit com- 
amanin, of evet convene with dear depaed fends 
0 precious to Spirirualiey-—bs no present interest, We 
peak of them, of course, a8 a Society—not af individual 
members. As « Society they are studying the mere bones 
and ruscles, and have not yet penetrated to the heart 
and soul. 





‘The editor, continuing, takes x dip into the future, 
though how distant a future it was destined to prove 
he could not see : 


An e Society, they cannot yet cali theruelven Spiritual- 
fits. As a Society, they will, ux their proofs accumulate, 
'n all. probability became —frst, “ Spicioulits. without 
the apiste "—and ultimately very like other Spiritualists, 
‘with the added satisfaction that in reaching that position 
they have made good every sep in their path us they went 
along, and have, by their cautious conduct, induced many 
noble and clever men and women to tread the same way 
‘with them, 


In conclusion, the correspondent is assured tha 
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there is no antagonism between the two bodies, and 
that Spiritualists are confident that the Society for 
Paychical Research is doing 2 most useful work, 
‘The extract is instructive, showing as it docs the 
kindly feetings entertained by the leading Spiritualist 
organ towards the new society. The prophecy accom- 
panying it, however, has been far from realized. In 
aan exaggerated striving after what was considered to 
bbe ao impartial, scemtific attitude, x certain litle group 
within the society bas continued for meny years to 
utintain postion, if not of hostility to, yet of per- 
tdstent denial of, the reality of physical manifestations 
observed with particular mediums. It has mattered 
not what weight of testimony was forthcoming from 
truseworthy mea whote qualifications and experience 
made them worthy of credence, As soon as the 
Society for Peychical Research came to consider such 
testimany, or, more rarely, to conduct an investiga- 
tion for themselves, ether open charges of fraud were 
levelled against the mediums or posibilities of how 
the resulu might have been obtained by other than 
supernormal means were suggested. Thus, we have 
Mra. Sidgwick, who is one of the worst offenders in 
this respect, saying of a sitting wich Mrs, Jeackea 
(Kate Fox), held in light reported to be sufficient to 
tead print by, when direct writing was obtained on « 
theet of paper mpplied by the sitters and placed under 
the table: We thought thet Mre. Jencken might have 
weittea the word with her foot.” Of Henry Slade: 
“The impression on my mind after about ten stances 
with Dr. Slade . . . ix that che phenomena are 
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‘writing 
Tenbeing ‘the performances to clever conjuring.’ 
One Indy medium, the daughter of « well-koown 
profesor, described to the author how impostible, and 
indeed how unconsciously insulting, was the attitude 
of Mra. Sidgwick on such an occasion. 

‘Many further quotations to the sume effect, and 
about other famous medivaas, could be given, a 
‘already stated. A paper entitled “Mr. Eglinton,” 
sontributed by Mrs. Sidgwick to the society's Yournal 
in 1886, caused a storm of angry criticism, and 2 
apecial supplement of Light was devoted to letters of 
protest. In ao editorial comment coming from Mr, 
Stintoo Moses, this newspaper, which in the part had 
shown sach uniform sympathy with the new body, 
writes: 

‘The Society for Peychical Research have in more 
thin one direction placed themuclves in 1 fale povtion, 
‘and hen theie aention has been drawn to the ft, have 
allowed judgment to go by defuult, Indeed, the secret 
hintary of " Peychical Research” in England will, when 
‘weit, prove a very instructive and suggestive narrative, 
Moreover, we regret to say that (and we vay it with a fill 
‘eave of the gravity of our words) as fer a8 frce and fill 
discosicn of these satters is concerned, their policy has 
‘heen an obitructionnt one. . . « In these 
therefore, it reste with the Society for Prychioa! Research 
itvelf to decide whether the friction which now unfortunately 
exits shall be intensified, or whether « modus ovendi 
between themsclres and the Spivitvalistic body eball be 
ewtublinbed, No fica diswvowal of Mr. Sidgrwick’s 

«6 
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‘views am being represeantive of the Society ha, however, 
yet bean made, "That is assuredly the fret stxp, 

‘The situation here indicated in the fourth year of 
the existence of this society has continued with litele 
alteration until the present day. We cin see it well 
described by Sir Oliver Lodge,* who says of the 
society, while of course not agreeing with the dictum: 
“Tr bas been called a society for the suppression of 
facts, for the wholesale imputation of imposture, for 
the discouragement of the sensitive, and for the repu- 
diation of every revelation of the kind which was ead 
to be pressing itself opon humanity from the regione 
of light and knowledge.” 

Tf this criticism be deemed too severe, it at least 
indicates the tone of « considerable body af influential 
opinion regarding the Society for Psychical Research. 

‘One of the eastiest public activities of the 8.P,R, 
‘wax the journey to India of their representative, Dr, 
Richard Hodgtoa, in order to investigate the alleged 
rmircles which had occurred at Adyar, the head- 
quarters of Madame Blavataky, who had taken so 
prominent a part in resuscitating the ancient wisdom 
of the East and forming it, under the atme of Theo- 
sophy, into a philowophic system which would be 
intelligible to and acceptable by the West. This is 
not che place to discuss the mized character of thet 
remarkable wootn, and it may simply be stated chat 
Dr. Hodgson formed 2 most adverse opinion of her 
and her alleged oniracles. For a time it seemed thet 
‘this copclusion was final, bur later wome reasons were 

9 Te Serra Mas" frm 
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put forward for its reconsideration, the best epitome 
of which is co be found in Mrs, Besant's defence.* 
‘Mr. Besant's chief point ix thar the witnesses were 
thoroughly malicious and corrapt, and that much of 
the evidence was dearly manufactured. The net 
result is chet while this and cimiler episodes will 
always cast « shadow over Madame Blavankky's record, 
it cannot be said that the particular case was finally 
established. In this as in other instances the 
society's standard of evidence, when it wishes co prove 
fraud, is very muuch more elawic than when it examines 
wome alleged paychic 

Teirmore pleasing to turn to the thorough examine 
ation of the mediumship of Mrs. Leonora Piper, the 
celebrated sensitive of Boston, U.S.A., for this ranks 
amongst the finest of the results achieved by the 
Boclety for Paychical Research. It was continued over 
4 period of fifteen years, and the records are volumin- 
ous Among the investigators were such well-known 
and competent men as Profestor William James, of 
Harvard Univenity, Dr, Richard Hodgson, and Pro- 
femor Hyslop, of Columbia University. These three 
were convinced of the genuineness of the phenoment 
occurring in her presence, and ell favoured the 
Spiritualistic interpretation of them. 

‘The Spiritualists were naturally jubilant at this 
Justification of their claims. Mr. E, Dawson Rogers, 
President of the London Spiritualist Alliance, at x 
guthering of that body on October 24, 190t, seid tf 

Li 2 mty Oe Ma ot Wie” (Tmt 
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A Tittle event bas occurred daring the past few days 
which it is thought calle fora few words from myself. As 
many of you kzow, out friends of the Peychical Resoarch 
oa as ony ty bre fet ts Leto aaa 

‘ot miean to ey they have joined the irituaiat 
‘inacot ines et oe ris ead 
‘tt a few years ago now procle a adherents 
to our creed ; that i, adherents to the hypothesis or 
theory that men continues to live efter death, and chat 
‘under certain conditions itis pomsible for him to communi 
cate with thoae be has left behind. 

‘Wel, now, I have a somewhat painful memory of the 
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‘wil remember, those of you who have been loeg soquainted 
with the wabject, bow camestly be pursued all wha pro- 
femsed Spictualism. He was s very Seul pervecuting the 
Cheistinns, Yet he himself, by victe of bis inves 
of the phesomens occurring in the preacnce of Mn. 
Leonora Piper, came over to our tide, and honestly and 
fearlenly declared himself a convert to the Spirtusliatle 

And now within the last few days we have 
had n notable volume by Professor Hyslop, ofthe Columbia 
‘University, New York, and published by the Sociery for 
Paychical Research—a’ book of 650 pages, which ahows 
that be too, a vice-president of the Society for Paychical 
Research, is convinced that the Spiritualistic hypothesis 
is the oniy possible hypothesis to explain the phenomens 
hhe has witnessed. They are all comiog io, and I am 
beginning eimet to hare x hope of cur good fend Me. 





From our vantage ground of twenty odd yeuts 
ater, we see that this forecast was altogether too 
optimistic. But the work with Mrs. Piper stands 
beyond challenge. 

Professor James became sequainted with Mrs 
Piper in 1885, through heariag of the vist of a rela 
tive of his who obtaloed highly interesting resulte 
‘Though he was rather sceptical, he determined to 
investigate for himself, He obteined a number of 
evidential messages. For instance, his mother-in-law 
‘had lost her bank-book, bat Dr. Phinnit, Mrs. Piper's 
control, when asked to help in finding it, told her 
where it was, and the statement proved to be correct, 
On another occasion this control taid co Professor 
James : “Your child hu « boy named Robert F. as 
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4 playfellow in our world.” The Fas were cousins of 
‘Mrs James and lived in a distant town, Profesor 
(James told his wife that Dr. Phinuit had made « mis- 
take in the sex of the desd child of the F's, because 
hhe had etid it was a boy. But Profewor James was 
wrong; the child ser a boy, and the information 
copplied was correct. Here there could be no quer 
tion of reading the sitter’s conscious mind. Many 
‘more examples of veridical commnnications could be 
given, Professor James describes Ms. Piper ax an 
absolutely simple ind genuine perion, and cays of hie 
investigation, "The remalt is to make me fee) ab abso~ 
Jhtely certain az Tam of any persona! fact in the world, 
that she knows things in her trances which she cannot 
possibly have heard in her waking state.”” 

‘After Dr. Richard Hodgson’s death ia 1905, Pro- 
fewor Hytlop obeained through Mrs. Piper a series of 
evidential communications which convinced him that 
hhe war indeed in couch with his friend and fellow- 
worker. Hodgson, for instance, reminded him of 
private medium about whose pawere the two men had 
differed. He said he had visited her, adding, “I 
found things better chan I thought.” He spoke of a 
coloured-water test which he and Hyslop had em- 
ployed to test a medium five hundred miles distant 
froma Boston, and about which Mrs. Piper could know 
nothing. There was also the mention of a discussion 
he bad bed with Hyslop about cutting down the 
manuscript of one of Hyslop's books The sceptic 
may object that these facts were within the knowledge 
of Professor Hyaiop, from whom Mrt. Piper obtained 
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them telepathically. Bot accompanying the com- 
munications there were many evidencea of personal 
peculiarities of Dr. Hodgson which Professor Hyslop 
recognized. 

‘To enable the reader to judge the cogency of wore 
of che evidence given through Mrs. Piper under the 
Phinuit control, the following case is extracted: ® 

‘At the 4th English sitting [on Dec. 24, 1689), 
when Messre, Oliver end Alfred Lodge and Mr, and 
‘Mrs. Thompson were the sitters, Phinuit suddenly said: 

“De you keow Richard, Rich, Mr. Rich?” 

‘Mas. Twomriow: “Not well. Iknew a Dr. Rich.” 
‘That's bim. He's passed out, He 
ends kindest regards to his father.” 

‘At the 8grd sitting, whea Mr, and Mrz. Thomp- 
son were again preseat, Phinuit said all at once: 
“ Here's Dr. Rich 1 upon which Dr. Rich proceeds 
to speak: 

Dz. Rica: “ It is very kind of this gentleman” 
(ie. Dr. Phinuit) “to let me speak to you, Mr, 
Thomptoa, I want you to give « to father.” 

Mz. Tuoxrson: * I will give 

Dz, Rica: “Thank you 2 thousand times; it is 
very good of you. You see, I passed out rather wud- 
denly, Pacher was very much troubled about it, and 

¢ is troubled yet. He hasn't got over it. Tell him 
Tom ali I send my love to him, Where 
are my glames?” (The mediom pastes her hands 
over her eye.) “I wed to wear glassee” (True) 


= Prvetings of BER Vo Vi 308. Quoted a A. Gogve “Mn 
Pipe ant oe SE 
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“ I think be has thera, end some of my books, There 
vas tirde black case T bad—T think he has that, too. 
don't want that lost. Sometimes he is bothered sbout 
4 dizzy feeling in his head—oervous about it—but it 
is of no consequence.” 

‘Mz, Tnowmsan: “ What does your father do?” 

‘The medium took up 2 card and appeared to 
waite on it, and pretended to put a stamp in the 
corner. 

Dx. Rrcu: “He attends to this sort of thing. Mr. 
‘Thompson, if you will give this message, 1 wil belp 
you in many ways. I can, aad I will.” 

Professor Lodge remarks about this incident: 
“ Mr. Rich, senior, is head of Liverpoo! Port Office. 
His son, Dr. Rich, was eloost a stranger to Mr. 
‘Thomproa, and quite a czunger ta me. The father 
‘was much distressed about his son's death, we find, 
Mr. Thompson has since been to sce him and given 
hhim the mesiage. He (Mr. Rich, senior) considers 
the episode very extraordinary 0d inexplicable, 
except by fraud of some kind. The phrase, * Thank 
you 4 thousand times,’ he asserts to be characteristic, 
‘and he admita « recent alight dizziness” Mr. Rich 
did not koow what his son meant by "a black casc.”” 
The oaly penton who could give any information 
ahout it was at the time in Germany. But it was 
reported char Dr. Rich talked conmantly about « black 
ase when he wes on his death-bed, 

M. Sage comments, “No doubt Mr. and Mr, 
‘Thompson knew Dr. Rich, having met him once. 
Bat they were quite ignorant of all the details here 
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given. Whence did the medium take them? Nat 
from the influence left on some object, because there 
‘was no such object at the sitting.” 

‘Mrs, Piper bad several controls at vasions seages of 
hhee long career. The original one was a Dr. Phinuit, 
vwtho claimed to have beea s Frecch doctor, but whose 
account of his own earth life was contradictory and 
‘unsatifactory. Apart from himself, however, his 
wninistrations were most remarkable, aod he convinced 
very many people that he was actually an intermediary 
between the living and the dead. Some of the objec~ 
tions to him, however, had foros, for though it is 
quite postible thet a prolonged experience of other- 
world conditions may take the edge off onr earthly 
recollections, itis hardly conceivable that it could do 
90 to the extent which was implied by the statements 
‘of this control, On the other hand, the alternative 
theory that he was 2 secondary personality of Mm. 
Piper, a single strand, ss it were, separated from the 
carpiete fabric of her individuality, opens up even 
geeater difficulties, since 20 much was given which wax 
‘beyond any posible knowledge on the part of the 
medium, 

In studying these phenoment Dr. Hodgion, who 
hhed been among the moet severe critice of ali trans- 
ceadental explanations, was gradually forced to accept 
the spiritual hypothesis as che only one which covered 
the facts, He found that telepathy from sitter to 
medium would not do 1. He was much imprewed 
by the fact thet where the communicating intelligence 
‘had been deranged in mind before desth, the after 
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messages were obscure aod wild. This would be in- 
‘explicable if the messages were mere reflections from 
the memory of the sitter. On the other hand, there 
were cases, such as that of Hannah Wild, where « 
mewage sealed up in Lifetime could not be given after 
death. While sdmitting the validity of such objec- 
tions, one ean but repeat chat we should cling to the 
positive resules and hope that fuller knowledge may 
give us the key which will explain thote which seem 
negative. How can we realize what the laws are, and 
‘what the epecial difficulties, in such an experiment ? 

Ta March, 1892, the Phinuit contro} was largely 
superseded by the George Pelham control, and the 
whole tone of the communications was raised by che 
change. George Pelham was a young literary man 
‘who was killed at the age of thirey-two by a fall from 
his horse. He had taken an interest in peychic atudy, 
and had acrually promised Dr. Hodgson that if he 
should pas away be would endeavour to furnish 
evidence. It was 2 promise which he very amply 
fulfilled, and the present author would wish to expres 
his gratitude, for it was the study of the George Pelham 
records® which made his mind receptive and eympa- 
thetic ati final proofs came to him at the time of the 
Great War. 

Pelham preferred to write through Mrs. Piper's 
hand, and it was no uousual thing for Phinuit to be 
talking and Pelham to be writing at the same moment. 
Pethara established his identity by meeting thirty old 
friends who were unknown to the medium, reoog- 

* De. Hodge's Rape, Frondings P50, Val RL, pp aby se, 
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nizing them al, and addressing each in the tone which 
hhe had used in life. Never once did he mistake a 
stranger for a friend. It ie difficult to imagine how 
continuity of individuality and power of communice- 
Bon—the two ewentials of Spirituslism—could be 
cvore clearly established than by such a record. It ia 
instructive that the act of commusication was very 
pleasant to Pelbam. “I am happy here, and more t0 
vince I fnd T.can communicete with you. I pity those 
people who cannot speak.” Sometimes he showed 
igoorance of the past, M, Sage, commenting upon 
this, wisely says: " If there is another world, spirits do 
‘aot go there 10 rumioate on what has happened in our 
incomplete life: they go there to be carried away in 
the vortex of a higher and greater activity. If, there~ 
fore, they sometimes forget, it is not astonishing. 
‘Nevertheless, they seem to forget less than we do.” 

It clear that if Pelbam has established his identity, 
then all that he can tell us of his actual experience of 
the next world is of the otmost importance. This is 
where the phenomenal side of Spiritualism gives way 
to the religious side, for what assurance from the mot 
‘venerable of teachers, or of writings, can give us the 
same absolute conviction a a first-hand account from 
‘one whom we have known and who is actually leading 
the life which he describes? ‘This subject is treated 
more fully elsewhere, und so it must suffice here to 
say tha Pelham’ eccount is, in the main, the same at 
that which we have vo often received, and chat it 
depict a life of gradual evolution which is « continas~ 

$Me Sage hn Pp od he SP pt 
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ton of earth life and preseots much the same features, 
thaogh under « generally more ogreeable form. It ia 
fot a life of mere plearare or selfish idleness, but ane 
whero all our personal faculties are given a very wide 
field of action. 

Tn 1898 James Hervey Hyslop, Profesor of Logic 
and Echics a Columbia University, took the place of 
Dr, Hodgvon as chief experimenter. Starting in the 
tame position of scepticism, he in tum was forced by 
the same experiences to the sume conclusions, It is 
imponible to read his records, which are given in his 
various books and alo in Vol. xvr of the 9.P.R, 
Proceedings,” without feeling that he could not 
jpoulbly withstand the evidence. His father and many 
of bis relatives recuroed and held conversations which 
were far beyond every alternative explanation of 
secondary perwoaslity or of telepathy. He doce aot 
‘bent about the bush in his conversation, but he says: “I 
have been talking with my father, my brother, my 
tuncles,” and everyone who reeds bis ecoount will be 
forced to agree with him. How this society can have 
uch evidence in ite own " Proceedings,” and yet, 10 
far os the majority of irs Council is concerned, remain 
‘unconverted to the apiticual view, is indeed a mystery. 
Tecan only be explained by the fact that there ina cer- 
twin self-centred and limited—though possibly acuto— 
type of mind which receives no impression st all from 
that which happens to another, and yet is to vonsti- 
‘tuted that it is the very last tort of mind likely co 
{get evidence for itself on account of its affect upon 
‘the material on which such evidence depends, In thin 
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lies the reason for that which would otherwise be 
inexplicable, 

Na memory was too small or too definite for the 
father Hyslop to being back to his eon, Many of the 
facts had been forgotten and some never known by 
the latter. ‘Two bottles upon his writing-detk, his 
‘brown penknife, his quill pen, che name of his pony, 
hhis black cap—people may describe such things a 
trivial, bur they are essential in establishing pervon- 
ality, He had beea 2 strict member of tome small 
sect, Only in this did he seem to have changed. 
“Orthodoxy does not matter over here. I should 
have cheoged my mind in many things if E had 

Teis interesting to note that when on bie sixteenth 
interview Professor Hyslop adopted the methods of 
the Spisitualnts, chateing freely and without teste, he 
obtained more actual corroboration than in all the 
fiftcen sietings in which he bad adopted evcry pre- 
caution, "Tbe incident confirms the opinion that the 
lesa restraint there is at such interviews the more suc 
cessful are the results, and that the meticulous re~ 
searcher often ruins his own sitting. Hyslop bas left 
it on record that out of 20g incidents mentioned in 
‘these conversations he has been able to verify no fewer 
than 152. 

Perhaps the most interesting and dramatic con- 
veruation ever held through Mr. Piper is that between 
her two researchers after the death of Richard Hodg- 
son in 1905. Here we have two men of first-class 
brain-Hodgson and Hyslop—the one “dead,” the 
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other wich his fall faculties, keeping up a conversation 
at cheir accustomed level through the mouth and hand 
of this vemi-educeted and entranced woman, It is 
‘wonderful, almost an inconceivable situation, that he 
‘who had so long been examining the spicit who ured 
the woman chould now actually de the spirit who 
‘wed the woman, and be examined in turn by his old 
colleague. The whole episode is worthy of cereful 
weudy.® 
80, too, is the mucceeding menage, alleged to be 
from Stainton Moses. "The following pamage in it 
should give thought to many of our more material 
psychic rerearchers. The reader can decide for him- 
self whether it is likely to bave had its origin in the 
mind of Mes, Piper: 
ne bt we all wish to itn and 
the leds on srt, dat hee rs difrene betwoch 
the entrance into te Spict Werld of thoe whe eae for 
spiritual unfolding and those who simply neck for sceatife 
koowledge. Dr. Hodgson sayn that I sball tel you that 
ie wan » great error that be kept bimeelf vo largely wthzned 
to suateriad life and material things. You will under- 
stand he meaes that he did not move in the realm of the 
higher or epiriual. He did not view these prychic matters 
from the standpoint that I did. He sought to base every- 
thing mainly on material fects, and did not seek to interpret 
anything wholly a1 wpisitual. One that comes over ax 
‘be came over in tranrplaneed from one spbete af life into 
‘nother like « babe just bore. He kas bean besieged 
since he is bese with meesmages started from your side. All 
smunner of questions are being caried to him by messengers. 
‘Thin a al in vain : be cantot annwer. He repeats thet 
Tae Dept Rika” Pr p28 ak cot 
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T ghall tell you he sealizes now thet he saw oely one side 
Of this great question, and that the lesser important. 


Some description of this remarkable medium may 
interest the reader. Mr. A. J. Philpott says of ber + 

I found her « comely, well-built aod beulthy-lookiog 
woman of middle age, above the medium beight, with 
brownish hic and a rather good-natured and matronly 
cast of countenance. She looked like x well-to-do woman 
‘without any particularly marked characteristics, either 
intellectual or otherwise. I had rather expected to find 
1 different type of woman, somebody that would show more 
evidence of nerves ; this woman looked xs calm and 
phlegmatic as 2 German Asasfrax. She evidently never 
had bothered heneif with metaphysical or any other kind 
of questions of « vague or abstract character. Somehow, 
she reminded me of a nurse I bad wesa in 2 bospital at 
one time—e calm, selfpomened woman. 


ike many other great coediume, such as Margaret 
Fox-Kane, the was very agnostic ax to the source of 
her own powers, which is the more natural in ber case 
since she was always in deep trance, and had only 
second-hand accounts from which to judge what 
occurred, She was inclined herself to come crude and 
superficial telepathic explanation. Ax in the case of 
Ensapia Palladino, her mediumehip came on after an 
injury to the heed. “Her powers seem to have left her 
as suddenly as they came. The author met her in New 
‘York in 1922, at which time the eeemed ta have coms 
pletely lost all her personal gifts, though che ccill 
retained her interest in the subject. 

‘The society has devoted an enormous amount of 
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‘patient work to the consideration of what are known ax 
“rom correapondeneea,”" Many hundreds of pages 
in the society * are given to this 
eubject, which has aroused scute controversy. 

Te has been suggested that the scheme was origin- 
uted on the Other Side by F. W. H. Myert ax a method 
of communication that would eliminate that bugbear 
‘of eo many ptychic rescarchers—telepathy from the 
living, Tris at lease a certainty that while he was on 
earth Myer had considered the project in a simpler 
form, namely, to get the mame word or menage 
through two mediums. 

But the cross correspondence of tbe S.P.R. is in 
the main of a much more complicated character. In 
this, one script is not a mere reproduction of statements 
made in another; the vcripts seem rather designed to 
represent different aepects of the same idea, and often 
the information is one is explanatory and comple- 
mentary of that ia another. 

Miss Alice Johnson, the Research Officer of the 
S.P.R., was the firtt to notice this link between the 
scripts, She cites this simple instance : 

In one case, Mrs, Focbet’s script, purporting to come 
from ber won Talbot, stated that he ciust now leave het, 
‘ince be was looking for s xensitive who wrote automatically, 
in order that be might obtsin corroboration of her own 

Mr, Verrll, on the same dey, wrote of fir tree 
phnted in a garden, and the script was signed with 4 
sword and suspended bugle, The latter was pert of the 
badge ofthe regiment to which Talbot Forbes bad belonged, 

s 
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and Min, Forbes bad in her garden some flr trees, growa 
from seed sent to her by her 00, ‘Thess facts were 
‘unknown to Mrs, Verrall. 


‘Misa Johnson, who made a close study of the scripts 
coming through Mrs, ‘Thompson, Mrs. Forbes, Min, 
Verrall, Mre, Willett, Mre. Piper, and others, thus 
describes the conclusion to which she carne: 

‘The characteriatic of these casco—or, at Joast, some 
of them—is thr? we do not get in the writing of one auto- 
smatise anything like 2 mechanical verbatiza reproduction 
of phrases in the other. We do act even get the same 
dex eaprenved in diferent wayr—aa might well renult 
fron Groce wlepathy berwesn thom,” Want we get 8 
fragmentary utterance in one script, which seems to have 
80 particular poine or meaning, and another fragmentary 
utterance in the other, of an equally pointiese character; 
‘but when we put the two together, we sce that they sapploe 
‘ment one another, and that there is apparently one coherent 
idea underlying ‘both, but only partially exprened in 

She eays*—what is by 00 means the fact, becaune 
‘hundreds of cases to the contrary can be cited—that : 

The weakness of all welbaurhenticated cure of 
fpparent telepathy from the dead isy of cour, thet they 
can generally be explained by telepathy from the living. 
‘And the adds : 

In these cross correspondences, owerer, we Gnd 
appereatly telepathy relating co the prevent—that i 
the corresponding statements tre approsimately con 
tecporanecus, and to events in the present which, 10 all 
intents and purposes, are unknown to say living pervon, 
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since che meaning and point of her script is offen un- 
comprehended by each xutumatist until the solution is 
found through putting the two scripts together. At the 
same time we have proof of what bas oocurred in the scripen 
‘themselves, Thus it appears that this method is directed 
towends satiatying our evidential requirements. 

The student who will undertake the immense 
labour of carefully examining these docomente—they 
tun into heodreds of printed pagee-—auy perbaps be 
satisfied by the evidence presented. 

But, ab a matter of fact, we find that many able and 
experienced psychic researchers consider it uneatis- 
factory. Here are a few opinions on the exbject. 

Richet says: 

‘These ae certainly well-marked cance of cepptesthesia 
‘but whether there is crypteathesia, or lucidity, or telepathy, 
these do not in any way imply survival of 2 conscious 
persanaliey.® 

Te bas to be remembered, however, that Richet is 
‘ot an impartial coneroversislist, since an admission of 
Spirit would contradict all the teachings of his Lfe- 
time, 

Dr, Joseph Maxwell is of the same school of 
thought as Richet. He taye: 

Te is impomible to admit the intervention of « spirit, 
We want proof of facts, and the aystem of cross corres- 
ppondences is founded on negative facta and ia an unstable 
foundation. Only positive facts heve an ictrinsic value, 
‘which cross correspondences cannot show, not at present, 
at any rite. 

+ Tsty Tose of Foret Berea” 
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It may be remarked that Maxwell, like Richer, 
hax now come a loog way towards the Spiritualistic 
potition, 

‘We find the matter discussed with fitting gravity 
in the London Spectator : 


Bren if such things (Le, crom correspondences of & 
‘complex type) were common, might it not be argued 
‘that they would only prove thxt some cocscious being 
‘was grodocag ths tat they woul! strsly prove 
that the conscious being was “in the apiit” ; that they 
‘would certainly nat prove that he was the particular dead 
orton that he claimed to be? A. crosa correspondence 
4b a possible proof of organization, aot of identity, 

Teis true that many able men like Sir Oliver Lodge 
amd Mr, Gerald Belfour accept the evidence from 
rows correspondences. Sut if these satiefy only 2 
comparative few, then their object has not been 
achieved, 

Here ere a few examples of the simpler kind taken 
from the S.P.R. “Proceedings.” As anything from 
fifty to a hundred printed pages are devoted to « single 
one of the more complicated cases, it is difficult 
‘dequately to summarize them in « brief space, and it 
is impouibte to exaggerate how wearisome they are to 
the reader in their entirety. 

‘On March 11, 1907, at one o'dock, Mra. Piper 
‘uid in the waking stage: 

“Violets” 

On the same day at rt am, Mrs, Verrall wrote 
‘automatically: 

“With violet buds their heads were crowned.” 
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* Violucew odores.” (Violet-eolonred scents.) 
“Violet and olive leaf, purple and hoary.” 
“<The city of the violet..." 
On April 8 1907, the alleged spirit of Myers, 
through Mrs. Piper, sud to Mr Sidgwick: 


“Do you remember Euripides? . . , Doyou remember 


rit and Angel? I gave both... Newly all the 
worl Chere whos wp ae wah sla ewage 
(am trying to give through Mrs, V." 


‘Mr, Verrall bed, on March 7, in the course of an 
automatic script, the words " Hercules Purens ” and 
“Buripides” And on March 25 Mrs. Verrall had 
written: 

‘Tho Hercules play comes ix there and the clue is in 
the Buripides play, you could only wo... « 

This certainly seems beyond coincidence. 

Agzin, on Aptil 16, 1907, Mrs. Holland io India 
produced 1 script in which came the words “ Mors” 
and “The shadow of death." 

(On the following day Mrs. Piper uttered the word 
Tanstos (cbviously  mispronuncation of Thenatoe— 
being the Greek word for “ death,” as Mors is the 
Latin). 

On April 29 Mrs, Verrall wrote a script wholly 
‘occupied with the idea of Death, with quotations from 
‘Landor, Shakespeare, Virgil, asd Horse, all involving 
the idea of Death. 

On April 30 Mr, Piper, in the waking stage, 
repeated the word Thanafer thiee times in close 
succession. 
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Here again the theory of coincidence would seem 
1 be far-fetched. 

Another cross correspondence concerned with the 
phrase Ave Rema immortalic is a very lengthy one. 

Mr. Gerald Balfoor discuming it® says that the 
completed idea was a well-known picture in the 
Vatican, 

‘Mea. Verrall’s script gave details of the picture un- 
meaning to herself, but made clear by the phrase 
Ave Roms inmertalis, which came few days leter 
in Mes, Holland's script. 

‘An interesting feature was the apparent under- 
standing by the control of whet was being done. 

On March 2, when the cross correspondence 
began, Mes. Verrall wrote that she would have word 
sent “through another lady” that would elucidate 
matter. On March 7, whea the cross correspond- 
ence ended, Mrs. Holland's contribution was followed 
bby the words: “How could I make it any clearer 
‘without giving her the clue?" 

‘Mr, Gerald Balfour consider, with reason, that 
these two comments show thet chis cross correspond 
ence was being deliberetely brought about, 

Sir Otiver Lodge, in commenting on the way the 
meaning is ingeniously wrapped up in these eros 
correspondences, says of one of them t 

The ingenaity and ubtlecy and literary susivencs 
aude the record difficale to read, even when discatangled 
‘nd jetented by the skill of Me. Fiddisgton. 

‘This criticinm, from one who bs been convinced 
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of their vetidical character, ic euficient indication thar 
cross correspondences ere not Likely to make anyching 
more than a Hinited appesl. To the ordinary Spirita- 
alist they scem an exceedingly roundabout method of 
demonstrating that which can be proved by emsicr 
and more convincing methods, If a man were to 
endeavour to prove the existence af America by pick- 
ing up érifewood upon the European sbores, a 
Columbus once did, instead of getting into touch with 
the land or its inhabitants, it would present a rough 
analogy to such circuitous methods of investigation. 

‘Apart from the cross correspondence scripts, 
several others bgve been closely analysed by the 
S.P.R,, the most remarkable and convincing being 
that which hes been named “ the Ear of Dionysias.” 
Te muse be admitted that after the lowly and occsion- 
ally sordid atmosphere of phytical phenomena thete 
inteectual excursions do lift one into « purer and more 
rarefied atmosphere. The crote correspondences 
‘were too prolonged and complicated to ensure accept- 
ance, and had & painful resemblance to wore pedantic 
perlonr game. It is otherwise with the Ear of Diony- 
sug, It necessarily takes on an academic tone, since 
it is a clasical subject, bandied presumably by two 
pinfessors, but it is a very direct and clear attempt 
to prove survival by showing that none save these 
particular men could have produced the script, and 
‘that certainly it was beyond the knowledge or faculties 
of the writer. 

‘This writer, who chooses to assume the name of 
‘Mn, Willett, produced in rgre the phrese “ Diany- 
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sis Ear. The Lobe." Tt chanced that Mm, 
‘Verrall, the wife of a famous clamical echolar, was 
present, and she referred che phrase co her husband. 
He explained that che mame was given to » huge 
‘sbandoned quarry st Syracuse, which was roughly 
shaped like donkey's ext. In this place the un- 
Ihappy Athenian captives had been confined after that 
famous defeat which bar been immortalized by 
‘Thucydides, and it bad received its name because its 
‘peculiar acoustic properties were sxid to have enabled 
Dionysiusthe Tyrant to overhear the talk of his victios, 

Dr. Verrall died shortly afterwards, and in 1914 
the script of Mrs, Willett began to contain many 
references to the Ear of Dionysiog These appeared 
to emanate from che deceased doctor. For example, 
one sentence ran: “Do you remember that you did 
not know, and I complained of your classeal ignor- 
nce? Ie concerned a place where slaves were kept 
‘and andition belongy—aleo acoustics. ‘Think of che 
whispering gallery." 

Some of the allusions, such asthe foregoing, pointed 
to De, Verrall, while others scemed to be ansociated 
with another deceased scholar who had pamed on ia 
1910, This was Profesor 8, Ei. Butcher, of Edin- 
burgh, "Thus the ecript said: “ Father Cam 
anm-in-arm with the Canongate," Le. Cambridge with 
Edinburgh. ‘The whole strenge aoeaic was described 
by one control as a literary sstociation of ideat point- 
ing to the induence of twodiscarnate minds.” Thisiden 
‘wat certainly carried out, and 20 one can read the 
result carefully without the coaviction that it has ita 
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‘origin in something entirely remote from the writer. 
So recondite were the clamical allusions that even the 
best scholare were occasionally bailed, end one of them 
declared that no minds with which he was acquainted, 
save only those of Verrall and Butcher, could heve 
produced the result. After careful examination of the 
records, Mr, Gerald Balfour declared that be was pre= 
pared to accept che reputed as “the real authors of 
this curious literery pazale.”” The unseen commvni- 
cators seem to have got weary of such roundabout 
methods and Butcher is cepresented as saying: “ Ob, 
this old bothersome rubbish iso tiresome!” None 
the tess, the result achieved is one of the mow cleat 
cut and successful of any of the purely intellecenal 
explorations of the 8.P.R 

‘The work of the $.P.R. during recent years has 
not enhanced its reputation, and it is with reluctance 
that the author, who is one of the oldest cnembers, is 
compelled to say so, ‘The central machinery of the 
society has come into the hands of « cirde of men 
‘whose one care seems to be not to prove truth but to 
disprove what seems preteroatural, ‘Two great men, 
Lodge and Barrett, stemmed the tide, but they were 
ontvoted by the obstructionists, Spiritualists, and 
particalarly mediums, look upon the investigators and 
their methods with aversion, Ie szems never to have 
dawned upon these people that the medium is, of 
should be, inert, and that there may be en intelligent 
force behind the medium which cam only be con- 
cllated and encouraged by geatle symprthy and 
thoughtful, tactful behaviour. 
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‘Eva, the materilizing medium, came from Prance, 
but the results were meagre, and excenive exegger~ 
ated precautions defeated the end in view. The report 
in which the committee announce their conclusions ie 
4 contradictory document, for whereas the carnal 
reader would gather from it chat 20 results—or note 
‘worth recording —were obtained, the text is actually 
lustrated with photographs of ectoplasnic exiru- 
sions exactly resembling in miniature those which had 
been obtained in Paris, Madame Bisson, who accom- 
panied her protégée to London, at great inconvenience 
to them both, was oaturally indignant at such a result, 
and Dr. Geley published an incisive paper in the 
“ Proceedings” of the Iostitut Métapsychique in which 
hhe expored the fallacies of the investigation and the 
vworthlesmess of the report. Prafemors of the Sor- 
bonne may be excused for handling Eva with no 
regard for psychic law, but the representatives of a 
tcientifie prychie body should have shown greater 
understanding. 

‘The attack upon Mr. Hope, the peychic photo 
Grapher, was examined by a strong independent 
committee and was chown to be quite unsound, 
and even to bear some signs of a conspiracy against 
the medida, In this ill-considered affuir the 
society was directly implicated, since one of ite afficers 
took part in the proceedings, and the result wat 
chronicled in the official Yourna!. The whole history 
of this care, and the refusal of the society to face the 
facts when they were pointed out to them, save a 
thadow upon the record of all concerned. 
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‘Yet when ull is said and done, the world has been 
the better for the existence of the 8.P.R. It bas been 
 clearing-bouse for prychic ideas, and a half-way 
house for those who were attracted to the subject and 
{yet dreaded closer cootact with to radical « philowphy 
‘as Spiritualiam. ‘There has been « constant movement 
amang the members from the right of negation to the 
left of acceptance. The mere fact that a succession of 
the presidents have been professed Spiritualists is, in 
itaelf, a cign that the anti-spiricual element was not too 
intolerant or intolerable. On the whole, like all 
human instirutions, itis open to both praise and cen+ 
ure, Tf ie har hed iee dark passages, it has also been 
illuminated by oscadonal periods of brightoes, It 
thas constantly had to fight against the imputation of 
being a purely Spiritualistic society, which would have 
deprived it of that position of judicial impartiality 
which it chimed, but did aot always exercise, ‘The 
Aituation was often 2 difficult one, and the mere fact 
thatthe society has held its own for so many years is 
‘1 proof that there has been some wisdom in it 
‘and we can but hope that the period of sterili 
barren negative criticisn may be drawing to an end. 
‘Meanwhile the Prychic College, an institution founded 
by the selfeacrificing work of Mr. and Mre. Hewat 
McKenzie, hat amply shown that a stera regard for 
‘trnth and for the necessary evidential requirements are 
‘not incompatible with « human treatment of medium, 
and « generally sympathetic attitude towards the 
Spirituslistic point of view. 








CHAPTER XVIII 
‘BCTOPLASM. 


ROM very early days Spiritualists have con- 
Fe= that there was some physical material baxis 

for the phenomena.” A hundred times in early 
Spiritual litersture you will find descriptions of the 
vemi-luminous thick vapour which oazes from the side 
or the mouth of a medium snd is dimly visible in the 
gloom. They had even gone further and had ob- 
verved how the vapour in turn solidifies to a plastic 
substance from which che variour structures of the 
since room are built up. More exact scientific 
observation could only confirm what these pioneers 
‘had stated. 

To take a few examples: Judge Peterson statet 
chat in 1877 he saw with che medium W. Lawrence 
“ a loccy cloud ™ chat seemed to issue from the side of 
the medium and gradually formed into a solid body.* 
He also speaks of a figure forming out of “'« ball of 

J” James Curtis saw with Slade in Avetralia in 
1878 »  cloudelike, whitish grey vapour ” forming 
and sccumulating, preparatory to the appearance of 
© fally materialized figure. “Alfred Rowel Wallace 
describes seeing with Dr. Monck, firet a “ white 
patch,” which then gradually formed into a“ cloudy 
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pillar.” ‘This same expresion, “cloudy pillar,” is 
wed by Mr, Alfred Smedley of an appearance with 
the medium Williams, when John King mani- 
feated, and he also speaks of it as “a slightly illumin- 
ated cloud.” Sir William Crookes saw with the 
medium D. D. Home 2 “Iuminous cloud" which 
condensed into a perfectly formed hand. Mr. E. A. 
Brackett exw with the medium Helen Berry in the 
United States in 1885 “a soall, white, Soud-tike sub- 
stance ” which expanded until it was four or five feet 
high, “when suddenly from it the full, round, eylph- 
like form of Bertha stepped forward."*" Mr, Edmund 
‘Dawoon Rogers, in his narrative of 2 sitting with 
Eglinton in 188, speaks of seeing emerging from the 
medium’s side “a dingy, white-looking mbstance” 
that wayed and pulsated, Mr. Vincent Turvey, the 
well-known sensitive of Bournemouth, tells of “red, 
sticky matter” ¢ drawn from the medium, Particular 
Jnterest attaches to a description given by that wonder- 
fal medium for materiabzation, Madame d'Esperance, 
who tuys: “It seemed that I could feel fine threado 
being drawn out of the pores of my kin.” + This has 
aan important bearing on the researches of Dr, Craw- 
ford, and his remarks on" prychic rods " and "' spare 
like matter.” We find, t00, in The Spiriswaliet chat 
while the cpsterialized spirit Katie King was mani- 
festing herself through Miss Florence Cook, She 
war connected with the medium by cloudy, faintly 
Juminous threads.” § 
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ECTOPLASM 


‘As a pendant to these abbrevisted references, tet 
‘ws give in detail chree experiences of the formation of 
ectoplasm. One of the sitters in Madame 6’ Esper- 
sance’s circle supplies the following description: 

Fint a Gimy, cloudy patch of something white io 
observed oa the oor in front of the cabinet. It then 
gradually expands, visibly extending ivelf as If it were an 
snimated patch of rovslis, ying fald upon fold, oa the 
floor, until extcoding about two and a half by three fee, 
and having a depeh of « few inches—perhaps six or more 
Presently it begina to tise slowly in or near the centro, 
4 if x human besd were underseath it, while the cloudy 
film on the floor begins to look more like zwalin falling 
into folds about the portion +o mysteriously rising, By 
the time it has attained two or more fect it Yooks 48 if a 
child were under ig, and moving it arma about in all 
direction, as if manipulsting something underneath. 
Te continues rising, sometimes sinking somewhat to rise 
aguin higher than before, until it attains a height of about 
five feet, when its form can be seen as if arranging the 
folds of drapery about its gure, Presently the arms 
Fike considerably above the head and open outwards 
through a mase of cloudike spirit drapery, and Yolande 
stands before vs unveiled, graceful and beautiful, neatly 
five feet in height, having « tarbes-like bead-dress, from 
beneath which her long black hair hangs over her shoulders 
and down her back... The superfuour white, vel- 
Tike drapery is wrapped round ber for convenience, of 
thrown dows onthe carpe, cut ofthe way till required again. 
‘All this occupies from ten to fen mimuten to necomplink.® 

‘The second account in by Mr. Edmund Dawson 
Rogerat He says that at the aéance, exclusive of Mr. 
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Eglinton, the medium, there were fourteen persous 
‘present, all well known, and thet there was sufficient 
fight to enable the writer of the report “ clearly to 
‘observe everybody and everything in the room,” and 
‘when the “form” stood before him he was " dis- 
inctly able to note every feature.” Mr. Eglinton in 
f state of trance paced about the room between the 
steers for five minutes, and then— 

‘He began gently to draw from his side and pay out at 
right angles « dingy, whitelooking rubstance, which fell 
down ut bis It side, The mass of white material on the 
‘oor increased in breadth, cacsmenced to pultste and move 
up and down, also ewaying from side to aide, the motor 
Fre tenn tadeeath. The beight of tls sobrnace 
increased t@ about three fect, and shortly afterwards the 
“forma quickly and quiedly grew to its fall stature, 
[By 4 guick movement of his hand Me, Eglinton drew away. 
the white material which covered the head of the " form” 
aad it fell back over the shoulders and became part of 
the clothing of the visitor. The conzecting link (tbe 
‘white mppearance imving from the eide of the racdiuts) 
‘was uevered or became invisible, and the" form" advanced 
‘to Mr. Everitt shook bands with him, and pissed round 
‘the circle, treating nearly everyone in the sume manner, 

This occurred in London in 1885. 

‘The lest description is of a séance in Algiers in 
1905 with Eva C., then known as Marthe Béraud. 
‘Madame X. writes 

‘Marthe was alone in the cabinet on this occasion. 
After waiting for about twenty-five minutes Marthe herself 
optoed the curtain w it full extent and then sit down 
in her chair, Almoat immediatelyp—with Marthe ia full 
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view of the sitters, her hands, hoed, and body distinctly 
‘ible saw a white, dizphanous-Jooking thing gradually 
build iself up clone to Marthe. Ts looked fret of all ike 
large cloudy gatch near Marthe’ right elbow, and appeared 
(c be attached to her body ; it was very soobile, and grew 
fpidly boch upward and’ downward, faliy’ sercming 
the somewhar amorphous appearance of a cloudy pillar 
extending ftom about two feet above the head of Martha 
tw her feet. I could distinguish neither hands noe bead ; 
what T stw looked like white floocy clouds of varying 
Leriliancy, whieb were gradually condensing, concentrating, 
‘hemsclyea around some—to me invisible—body. 

Here we have an account which tallies in « wonder~ 
ful way with thove we have quoted from séances many 
years previously, 

‘When we examine the descriptions of the appear= 
ance of ectoplasm in Spicitualitic circles forty and 
fifty years ago, and compare them with chose in our 
own day, we see how much richer were the earlier 
results, "Then  nosclentific”” methods were in vogue, 
according to the view of many modern prychical 
researchers, At least, however, the earlicr researchers 
observed one golden rule. They surrounded the 
medium with an atmosphere of love end sympathy. 
Discussing the first matcrializations that occurred in 
England, The Spiritvatic in a leading article® ea 

‘The influence of the spiritual ste of the observera 
nds optical expression at face stances. Worldly and 
trspiclous people get the fecbler manifestations ; the 
‘pita then have often « pale ghastly look, ax umual when 
the power is weak. [This is a singularly exact description 
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of many of the faces st alarces with Em C} Spiritual 
people, in whose presence the medium feels thoroughly 
‘happy, see by far che finest roanifestations. . . . Although 
spiricual phenomena are governed by fixed laws, those 
awe vo work in practice thet Spiriraaliam undoubtedly 
‘partakes much of the character of « special revelation te 
special people. 

Me. E. A. Brackett, author of thet remarkable 
ook, “ Materialized Apparitions,” expremes the same 
truth in another way, His view will, of course, excite 
derision in wo-called ecientifc cireler, but it embadier & 
deep truth. Te is the spirit of his words rather then 
their literal interpretation that he means to convey : 


‘The Key that unlocks the of another Ife ip 

pure fection, simple acd 4g tat which prompts 
Ue chld t tow te ums woted lo muted 
‘To thre who pede theecver upon the nec! 
steainments, thie may soem to be surrender of the exercine 
of what they call the higher faculties, So fer from this 
‘being the case, T can truly say that nil L adopted thin 
cours, sincerely and without reservation, I learned nothing 
about these things. Tastead of clouding my reason and 
judgmeng It opened my mind to x dearer and more in- 

igent perception of what was passing before me. That 
of gentlenest, of loving kindness, which more than 
anything ele crowns with eternal beauty the teachings 
of the Christ should fed its full expression in our associa 
tion with these beings. 

If anyone should think from this passage that the 
author was 4 poor, credulous fool upon whom any 
fraudulent medium could exily impose, a perura] of 
hin excellent book will quickly prove the contrary. 
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Moreover, his method worked. He had been strug- 
sling with doubt and perplexity, when, on the advice 
tendered by « materialized spirit, he decided to lay 
aside all reserve and “ greet these forms a dear de~ 
parted friends who had come from afar and bad 
eruggled bard to reach me." The change was 
instantaneous 


From chat moment the forms which bad seemed to 
lack vitdity, became animated with marvelous streagth. 
They sprang forward to greet me; tender arms were 
clasped around me; forms that bed boon almost dumb 
during may investigations now talked freely ; faces that 
had Woen mote the character of a mask than of real life 
now glowed with beauty. What cleimed to be my nies 
= overwhelmed me with demonstrations of regard. 
‘Throwing ber arms around me, and laying hes bead upon 
my shoulder, she looked up and maid “Now ws can all 
come so nest you.” 








tis a chovsand pities thet iva C. could not have 
hhad 2 chance to display her powers i the loving 
atmosphere of an old-fashioned Spiritualist eéance, It 
is quite certain that a very different order of material 
izations would have been the result. As a proof of 
this Madame Bisson, in a private fomily circle with 
her, secured wonderful results never obtained with 
the thumb-ccrew methods of sciemific investigators, 
‘The frst materializing medium who can be said to 
have been investigated with scientific care was this 
girl Eva, or Eva C., as she is usually described, her 
second name being Carriere. In 1903 he wat 
‘examined in « series of sittings at the Villa Carmen in 
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Algiers by Profesor Chatles Richet, and it wat his 
observation of the curious white material which 
seemed to be extraded from her person which fed to 
is coining the word " ectoplasm.” Eva was then io 
hher nineteenth year and at the beight of her powers, 
which were gradually sapped by loog years of con- 
strained investigation, Some attempt was made to 
‘ast doubt upon Richet's results and to pretend that 
the materialized Ggures were in truth some domestic 
{in disguise, but the final anewer is thet the experiments 
‘were carried onrbehind locked doors, and that similar 
results have been obtained many times since, It is 
‘only poetic justice that Profesor Richet should have 
‘been subjected to this unfair and annoying criticism, 
for in his great book,“ Thirty Years of Prychical 
Research,” he is most unfair to mediums, believing 
every tale to their discredit, and acting continually 
upon the principle that to be accused is the same thing 
45 to be condemned, 

Tu his fret reports, published in the “ Annals of 
Paychical Science,” Richet describes at great length 
the appearance with the megium Eva C. of the mate- 
sialized form of w man who called himself “ Bicn Bou.” 
The professor says that this form postesied all the 
attributes of life, “It walks, speaks, moves, and 
bresthes like « human being. Its body is resistant, 
and has certain muscular strength. It is neither « 
lay figure nor « doll, nor an itoage refieced by & 
smirror; it in ag « living being; it is as « living roan; and 
there are reasons for resolutely setting aside every 
‘other enppotition than one or the other of these two 
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hypotheses: either that of a phantom having the 
attributes of life ; or that of « living person playing 
the part of a phantom."* He discomsesin detail his 
rewonn for dismissing the possibility of i being = 
case of impersonation. 

Describing the disappearance of the form, he 
waiter: 

‘Bien Bos tres, a it seems to me; to come among ws, 
fout he bas « limping, bowitating gait, I could not vay 
‘whether he walks or glides. At oe moment he reels at 
sng® son ol Taping wih oe ole set 
‘unable to ey ‘own impreaion) 
poeple i 
wwithour a far as I believe, opening the curtains, he wuddealy 
inks dows, dinrppesra into the ground, and at the mune 
‘me « vound of * Clact clacl™ is beard like the noise of « 
‘body throwa os to the ground. 

While this was taking place the mediom in the 
cabinet was plainly seo by another sitter, Gabriel 
Delanne, editor of the Rewwe dv Spiricione. 

Richet continues: 

A very litte time afverwards (two, thee or four minutes) 
at the very feet of the General, in the opening of the car- 
‘tains, wo agin soe the same white ball (his head F) on the 
(round ; it mounts rapidly, quite straight, risa 1 she height 
of & man, then. suddenly sinks down to the ground, with 
the sume noise, “ Clee | dec 1” of a body filling on ta 
the ground. ‘The Geaeral felt the shock of the limbs, 
‘which in falling struck his leg with some violence, 

‘The sudden appearance and disappearance of the 
figure so much resembled action through « trap-door 
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that next day Richet made a mincte examinstion of 
the stone-flagged floor, and also af the roof of the 
eotch-house underneath, without finding a trace of 
any trap-door. To allay abeant rumours of its 
existence, he afterwards obtained certificate from 
the architect. 

The incerest of these records of the carly manifere 
tations in increused from che fact chat at this tione the 
medium obtained complete materializations, while at 
a Sater date in Paris these were extremely rare at her 
éances, 

A.cutious experiment with Bien Boa wasin trying 
to get him to breathe into a flask of baryta water co 
ee if the breath would show carboa dioxide, With 
i the form did as he was aiked, and the 
Tiguid showed the expected reaction. During this 
experiment the forms of the medium and a native 
gil who eat with her in the cabinet were clearly 
ween, 

Richet records an amusing incident desing thie 
experiment. When the berysa water was turned white, 
the sitters sbouted, " Bravo 1” at which the form of 
Bien Bos appeared three times at the opening of the 
‘ourtain, and bowed, like an actor in a theatre taking 
call, 


Richet and Delenae took many photographs of 

Bien Boa, and these Bir Oliver Lodge described as the 

beat of che kind he had seen, A striking feature about 

them ix that an arm of the medium presents a flat 

appeatunce, pointing to the process of partial de 

materialization so well observed with another medium, 
a 
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‘Madame d'Esperance. Richer acutely observea :* “I 
am not afraid of saying chet the emptiness of thie 
Aleeve, far from demonstrating the presence of fraud, 
‘establishes on the contrary that there was no fraud; 
also that it neems to speak in favour of x sort of material 
sieggreneen of the medium which she herself was 
incapable of rwspectiag.”” 

Th bis le books aleady refered to, Richet 
publishes for the firs time an account of a splendid 
imaterialization be saw at the Villu Carmen. 

Alenost aa soon a the curtains were dram, they were 
reopened, and between them appeared the face of a 
ard beaut woman with « kind of gilt ribbon or diadem 
covering her fair bsir and the crown of her head. She was 
Inaghing heartily and seemed greety amated ; I oan stil 
vividly recall her isugh and her pearly teth, She appeared 
wo or three times showing ber head and then hiding i, 
Hike 2 child playing bo-peep. 

He was told to bring scimor the next dey, when be 
‘would be permitted to cut a lock of the hair of this 
Egyptian queen, as she was termed. He did so, 
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silky and undyed, Micoscopical eximination shows it 
ta be real hair; and Tam informed chat « wig of the same 
‘would cont a thousand france. Merthe's hair in very 
ark und she wears her hair eather short." 


Reference may be made, io pasting, to what Pro- 
fewor Richet calla“ igooble newspaper tales” of an 
‘leged confession of deceit by the medium, and also 
to the amertion of an Arab coachman in che employ 
of General Noel, who pretended that be had played 
the part of the ghost at the Villa Carmen, As regards 
the latter, the coan was never on eny occasion admitted 
into the stance room, while at to the former the 
‘medium thas herself publidy denied the charge. 
Richet observes thet even if the charge were true, 
peychic rescarchens were aware of whit vale 10 
‘tach to such revelations, which only showed the 
instability of mediums, 

Richet sums up: 

‘The materiaizations given by Marthe Bécaud are 
of the higheat importance. ~ They have presented numerous 
facen stating the geneeal preewtat of mterializations, 
and have supplied metapeyehic science with entirely new 
fund unforeseen dats. 

‘This is his final reasoned judgment. 

‘The first prolonged systematic investigation of 
cctoplaun was undertaken by a Freach lady, Madame 
Biston, the widow of Adolphe Bisson, ¢ well-known 
public man. It is probable chat Madame Biston will 
take a place beside her compatriot Madame Curie in 
the annals of science. Madame Bisson acquired com 
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tiderable personal influence over Eva, who hed after 
che Algiers experiments been subjected to the usual 
intolerant persecution, Ske took her into her care and 
provided for her in all ways, She then began a cries 
‘of experiments which lasted for five years, and which 
geve much solid results that not one, but several, 
sciences aay in the future take their origin from them, 
In these experiments she amociated heneelf with Dr. 
‘Schenck Notxing, 2 German savant from Musich, 
‘howe name will also be imperishably connected with 
the original investigation of ectoplasm. ‘Their studics 
were carried op between 1go8 and 1913, and are 
recorded in her book “Les Phénoméces dits de 
‘Matérialisation " and in Schreack Notaing’s “ Pheno- 
mena of Materislisation,” which has beco translated 
inco English, 

‘Thelr method was co make Eva C, change all her 
garments under supervision, and to dress her in a gown 
‘which had no buttoas end was fastened at the back, 
Only her hands and feet were free. She was then 
‘taken into the experimental room, to which abe had 
aaccems at no other time, At one end of this room was 
‘tnopall epace thut in by curtains at the back and cides 
‘and top, but open in froot. This was called the cabinet 
and the object of it was to concentrate the ectoplasmic 
‘vapour. 

"DD describing their joint results the German 
savant says: “ We have very often been able to estab- 
Ish that by a0 unknown biological proces there 
comes from the body of the medium a material, at 
first serni-flaid, which powestes some of the propertice 
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of a living substance, notably that of the power of 
change, of movement, aod of the assumption of 
definite forms.” He adds: “One might doube the 
truth of these facts if they bad not been verified 
hundreds of times in the courte of laborious tests under 
‘varied and very etrict conditions” Could there be, vo 
fat us this substance is concerned, « orore complete 
vindication of chose early Spiritualists who for cwo 
‘generations had borne with patience the ridicule of 
‘the world? Schrenck Notzing ends his dignified pre- 
face by exhorting his fellow-worker to take heart. 
“Do not allow yourself to be discouraged in your 
efforta to open a new domain for science either by 
foolih attacks, by cowardly calumoies, by the mis 
representation of facts, by the violence of the malero- 
lent, of by any sort of intimidation. Advance always 
slong the path that you have opened, thinking of the 
words of Faraday, ' Nothing is too amazing to be 
tre!” 

The results are among the most notable of any 
series of investigations of which we have record. Jt 
was testified by mumerous competent witnesses, end 
confirmed by photographs, thet there oozed from the 
mediuan's mouth, ears, nose, eyes, and akin this extra- 
ordinary gelatinous material. ‘The pictures are strange 
and repulsive, but many of Natnre's processes seem 0 
in our eyes. You can ace this streaky, viscous stuff 
hanging like icicles from the chin, dripping down on 
to the body, and formiog a white apron over the front, 
or projecting in shepeless lumps from the orifices of 
the face, Whea touched, or when undue light came 
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upon it, it writhed beck into che body at ewifily and 
ecalthily 25 the tentacles of a hidden octopus. If it 
‘was seized and pinched che medium cried aloud. It 
would protrade throagh clothes and vanish again, 
leaving herdly any trace upon them. With the ament 
of the medium, 1 tmall piece was aeaputated. It dis 
solved in the box in which it was placed es snow would 
have done, leaving aoiture and some large cells 
which might have come from # fungus. The micro- 
scape alio disclosed epithelial cells from the mocous 
membrane in which the stuif seemed to originate, 
‘The production of this strange ectoplasm is enough 
in itelf to make such experiments revolutionary snd 
epoch-making, but what follows is far stranger, and 
‘will answer the question in every reader's mind, 
“What has all this to do with spirits?” Utterly in- 
credible as it may appear, this substance after form- 
ing begins, in the cate of come mediums—Eve being 
one—to curdie into definite shapes, and chose shapes 
are burpan limbs and huroan faces, veen at fret in two 
dimensions vpos the ft, and then moulding them- 
selves at the edges until they become detached and 
complete, Very many of the photographs exhibit 
these strange phantom, which are often much smaller 
than life, Some of these faces probably represent 
thought-forms from the brain of Eva taking visibte 
form, aad e clear resemblance has been traced be- 
tween some of chem and piceures which che may 
hhave seen and stored in the memory. One, for 
example, looks like an extremely rakiah President 
Wilion with 2 moustache, while another resembles « 
78 
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ferocious rendering of M. Poincaré, One of them 
shows the word “ Miroir” printed over the head of 
the medium, which mme critics have claimed es show= 
ing that she had smuggled in the journal of that name 
in order to exhibit it, though what the object of such 
4 proceeding could be hss not bees explained. Her 
own explanation was that the controlling forces had 
in some way, possibly by “apport,” brought in the 
legend in order to convey the idea that these faces and 
figurea ure not their real selves, but their velves as seen. 
in a cirror. 

‘Bren now the reader may eee no obvious connexion 
with Spiritualism, but the nese stage takes ns all the 
‘way, When Eva is at her beat, and it occurs oly at 
Jong intervals and at some coxt to her own health, 
there forma « complete figure; this figure is moulded 
to rewemble some deceased person, the cord which 
bindeit to the medium is loosened, « personality which 
‘either is or pretends to be thet of the dead takes posees- 
don of it, and che breath of life is breathed into the 
image oo that it moves and talke and expresses the 
emotions of the spirit within, The last word of the 
Bisson record ie: “Since these afances, and op mumer- 
cous occasions, the entire phantom hax chown itself it 
‘hut come out of the cabinet, has beguo to speak, and 
‘has reached Mme. Bisson, whom it has embraced on 
the cheek. ‘The sound of the kiss was audible.” Was 
there ever a stranger finale of a scientific investigation ? 
Is may serve to illustrate how imponible it is for even 
the cleverest of materialints to find any explanation of 
such frots which is consistent with his theories. The 
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only one which Mr. Joreph McCtbe, in his reoeat 
public debate, could pot forward was that it was a cate 
of the regurgitation of food! He seemed wo be 
tunaware that x close-meshed veil was worn over the 
medium’s face in some of the experiments, without in 
the least hampering the flow of the ectoplasm. 

‘These results, though checked in all pouible ways, 
are none the leas so amazing that the inquirer bad a 
right to suspead judgment until they were confirmed, 
But this has now been fully done, Dr. Schrenck 
Notzing returaed to Munich, and there be wat for 
ttunate enough to find another medium, a Polish lady, 
who posemed the faculty of materislization. With 
hier he conducted a ccriss of experiments which be has 
recorded in the book, already meationed. Working 
‘with Seanislawa, the Polish medium, and sdopting 
the same strict methods «5 with Eva, he produced 
exactly the same remit, His book ovcrlaps that 
of Mime, Bisson, since be gives an account of the 
Paris experiments, but the most important part is the 
corrobotution farnished by his check experiments in 
the summer of 1912 in Munich, The vatioux photo- 
‘graphs of the ectoplam, so far ax they go, are hardly 
to be distinguished from those already taken, wo that 
any theory of elaborate fraud upon the part of Eva 
postulates the ame fraud on the part of Stanisawa, 
‘Many German observers checked the sittings, 

To his thorough Teutonic fthion Schrenck Not- 
zing goes deeper into the matter chen Mme. Bison, 
He obtained hair from one of the meterialized forms 
and compared it microscopically with hair from Eva 
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(this incident occurred in the French series), showing 
by several tests that it could aot be from the same 
person, He gave sso the chemical remlt of an 
examination of small portion of ectoplasm, which 
‘burned to an ash, leaving a smell as of born. Chloride 
of sodium (common salt) and phosphate of calcium 
‘wees amongst the constituents. Finally, he actually 
obtained @ cinematograph record of the ectoplam 
pouring from the mouth of the medium. Part of this 
in reproduced in his book. 

Tk should be explained thar though the medium 
‘war in a trance during these experiments the was by 
no means inanimete. A personality seemed 
to powers her, which might be explained as one of her 
own secondary individualities, or as an sctusl obsession 
from outside. ‘This pervonality was in the babit of 
alluding with some severity to the medium, telling 
Mane. Bisson that she needed discipline and had to 
be kept up to her work. Occasionally this person 
showed signs of clairvoyance, explaining correctly, for 
example, what was amiss with an electric fitting when 
it failed to work, A running accompaniment of 
grotnr and protests from Eva's body seems to have 
deen a mere animal outcry apart from intelligence, 

‘These resulta were cotroborated once again by 
De, Gustave Geley, whose oame will live for ever in 
che annals of peychical research. Dr. Geley was 1 
general practitioner at Annecy, where he fulfilled the 
high promises which had been given by his academic 
career at Lyoor. He was attracted by the dawning 
science, and was wisely appointed by M. Jean Meyer 
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ashend of the Institut Métaprychique, His work and 
methods will be an example for all time to his follawers, 
and he soon showed that he was not only an ingenious 
experimenter and a precise observer, but * decp- 
thinking philotopher. His grest book, "From the 
Unconscious to the Conscious,” will probably stand 
the test of time. He was assailed by the usual human 
mosquitoes who snnoy the firs pioneers who pub 
through eny fresh jungle af thought, but he met them 
with bravery and good humour. His death was 
sudden and tragic. He had been to Warsaw, and bed 
obtained some fresh ectoplaunic mouide from the 
‘medium Kluski, Unhappily, the aeroplane in which 
the travelled crashed, and Geley was killed—an 
irreparable loss to psychic science, 

‘The committee of the Instirot Métepsychique, 
which was recognized by the French Government 1s 
being “of public utility,” included Professor Charlea 
Richet, Profesor Santoliquido, Minister of Public 
‘Health, Italy ; Count de Gramont, of the Institute of 
France ; Dr. Calmette, Medical Inspector-General ; 
M, Camille Flammarion, M, Jules Roche, ex-Minister 
of State; Dz, Treisaier, Hospital of Lyont ; with Dr. 
Gustave Geley himself as Director. Among thoce 
added to the committee at # later date were Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Profesor Borzano, and Profesor Leclainche, 
member of the Institute of France and Iospector- 
General of Sanitary Services (Agriculture). The In- 
stitute is equipped with a good Ieboratory for prychical 
research, and bas also s Hbrary, reading-roor, lecture 
and reception rooms, Particalars of the work carried 
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‘out are supplied in is magazine, entitled Le Rrowe 
Mitapsychique. 

‘An important side of the work of the Lnstitute has 
been to invite public mea of eminence in scieace and 
Titeratuce to witness for themsclyes the prychical 
investigstions thar are being carried on. Over 
hundred such meo have been given fint-hand evi 
dence, and in 1993 thirty, including elghtecn medical 
med of distinction, signed and permitted the publicas 
tion of « starement of their full belief in the genuine~ 
new of the manifestations they saw under conditions 
of rigid contra. 

Dr. Geley at one tiene held « series of sittings with 
Eva, euamoning a hundred men of science to witness 
‘one or other of them. So strict were his tests that he 
winds up his account with the words: "I will not 
merely say that there is no fred. I will ay that 
there has not been the possibilty of fraud.” Again 
‘he walked the old path and found the ame results, 
save that che phantasms in his experiments cook the 
form of female faces, sometimes beautiful and, as he 
agured che author, uoknowa to his. ‘They may be 
chougbt-forms from Eve, for in none of bis recorded 
resulty did he get the absolute Living spirit. There 
swan enough, however, to cause Dr. Geley to nay: 
“What we have seen kills materialism. There fs no 
longer sny room for it in the world.” By this he 
means, of course, the old-fashioned materialism of 
Victorian days, by which thought was a revult of 
matter, All the new evidence points to matter being 
the result of thought. It is only when you atk 
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Whose thought?” thar you get upon debatable 
ground. 

Subsequent to his experiments with Eva, Dr. 
Geley got even more wonderful results with Franck 
Kluski, a Potish gentleman, with whom the ecto- 
platonic figures were so solid that he was able to take 
4 mould of their hands in paraffin. These paraffin 
gloves, which are exhibited in London,* are oo sxosil 
at the wrist-opening thet the hand could not possibly 
uve been withdrawn without breaking the brittle 
mould. It coud ooly hare been done by dematerial- 
ization—no other way is powible. These experiments 
were conducted by Geley, Richet, and Count de 
Gramont, three mott competent men. A fuller dit- 
ceutsion of these ad other moulds takeo from ecto~ 
pltsnic figures will be found in Chapter XX. They 
are very important, as being the crost permanent and 
undeniable proofs of such structures that have ever 
been advanced. No rational criticism of them bas 
ever yet been made. 

Another Polish mediuas, oamed Jean Guzik, has 
‘been tested at the Paris Institate by Dr. Geley. The 
‘manifestations consisted of lights end ectoplarmic 
hands and faces, Under conditions of the severest 
eontrel, thirty-four distinguished persons in Paris, 
most of whom were entirely sceptical, affirmed, after 
Jong and cinate investigation, their belief in the 
genvincocs of the phesoment observed with this 
medium, Among them were members of the French 
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‘Academy, of the Academy of Sciences, of the Academy 
of Medicine, doctore of medicine end of lew, and 
police experts. 

Ectoplaam is « spost protean substance, and can 
menifert ivelf ia muany waye and with varying proper 
ties, ‘This was demoastested by Dr. W. J. Crawford, 
Extr-Mural Lecturer io Mechanical Engineering 
at Queen's University, Belfest. He conducted an 
important series of experiments from 1914 to 1920 
with the mediom Miss Kathleen Goligher. He 
‘has furnished am account of them in three books, 
“The Reality of Psychic Phenomena” (1917), 
“Experiments in Psychical Sciesce” (1919), amd 
“The Prychic Structures at the Goligher Cirde” 
(1921). Dr. Crawford died in 1920, but he left an 
imperishable memorial im those three books of original 
experimental research which have probsbly done 
‘as much to place ptychic ecience on an gsured footing 
aa any other works on the subject. 

‘To understand fully the conclusions he arrived at 
his books must be read, but here we may sey briedy 
that he demonstrated that levitations of the table, raps 
cn the floor of the room, and movements of object in 
the sdance room were due to the action of  prychic 
sods,” of, ax he came to call them in his last book, 
 paychic structures,” emanating from the mediumn's 
body. When the table is levitated these “rods ” are 
operated in two ways, If the table isa light one, the 
fod of structare does not touch the floor, but is “a 
cantilever firmly fixed to the medium’s body at one 
end, and gripping the under eurface of legs of the 
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table with the free or workiog end.” In the cave 
ofa heavy table the reaction, instcad of being thrown. 
90 the medium, is applied to the floor of the room, 
forming a kind of strut between the under surface 
of the levitared table and the floor. The medium 
war placed in a weighing scale, and when the table 
wan levitated an increase in her weight was 
observed, 
Dr. Crawford supplies this interesting hypotheds 
of the process at work in the formation of ecto 
at a citcle, It is to be understood that by “ opera 
tors” he means the spisit operators controlling the 
phenomena : 
tore are acting on the besine of the sitter and 
sheet tt ner ‘Small particles, may 
even be molecules, are driven off the nervous rywem, out 
the bodies of witers at wrists, bands, fingers, ar 


ebsowhere. These amall particles, now free, beve s con 
siderable ersount of lateat energy inh wnat Ga or 
ergy wich can eve cn exy haan nervous te: with 
‘which they coms isto contact. This stream of energized 


particles flows round the circle, probably partiy on the peri 
hery of their bodice, The stream, by gradual augmeate- 
tion from the sitters reaches the medium at high degree of 
“teasion,” energizas her, receives increment from her, 
‘travernes the circle agaln, and so on. Finally, whea the 
“tension” is sufficiently great, the circulating procew 
ceases, and the energized particles collect on or are atached 
‘to the nervous syrtem of the medium, who bes benoe- 
forth a roervoir from which to draw. Ths 


viz. nerve energy, can act upon the bodly of 
‘the mediom, who is wo constituted that gross matter from 
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‘hee body oun, by means of the nervous tension applied to 
it he actually temporary detached from itn wns postion 
bd projected into the s€ance room.* 


‘This is probably the first attempt at a clear ex- 
planation of what occurs at a stance for physical 
phenomena, and it is pouible that it deseribes with 
fair accuracy what really takes plice. In the fol- 
Jowing extract Dr. Crawford makes an importent 
comparison between the earlier and later prychic 
smunifestations, and also eaunciates a bold compre- 
hensive theory for all peychic phenome 

T have compared the whitish, cload-like appearance 
‘of the matter in the structure with potographe of materializ- 
ation phenomers in all tages obtained with many different 
mediums allover the world, and the concimsion I have come 
to in that this material very cleely resembles, if it is not 
Identical with, the material wsed in all such materalization 
phesornens. ” In fac, itis not too much to sxy that this 
‘whitish, translucent, nebslous matter io the busle of all 
parchic phecomess of the physical order, Without it in 
tome degree no phyvical phenomens are possible. It is 
trhat gins condiare to Ue sructre of el Kinds ercted 
toy the operatars in the séince chamber ; it it, when 
properly manipulated and applied, thar which enables the 
Aructures to come into contact with the ordinary forms of 
‘mutter with which we are ecqusinted, whether such struc 
‘tutes are ones similar to those with wich Iam particularly 
doing, or whether they are materslizations of bodlly 
forms Tike banda or faces. Further, to me it appers 
likely that thie matter will be found eventually to be the 
‘ais of the etrnctures sypareatly erected for the mani- 
fetation of that peculiar form of phenomena knows a the 
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Direct Voice, while the phenomena kaown ax Spirit Photo- 
aruphy nppear also to havo it asa basis.* 

While Cruwford was working at his ectoplasmic 
rodu at Belfast, Dr. Geley was checking the results 
obtained from Eva C. by a fresh series of experi 
mentt, He thus summarizes his observations ob the 
phenomena which he observed: 


‘A eubstance emanates from the body of the medium, 
it externalizes itself, and in amorphous or polymorphous, 
in the Sint instance. ‘This substance takes various forms, 
‘but in general it shows more or less composito organ’, 
‘We may dng (1) the obrtance a eben of 
ization: (2) tw organized development. Ite appeat- 
erlly sneounced by the presence of Avid, white 
tai Rakes of a size ranging from that of « pea to 
that of a five-tunc piece, and distributed here and there 
cover the medium's back dress, principally on the left 
sides. » The substance itself emanates from the whole 
beady of the median, tne peal fom che near) 
and the extremities, from the top of the head, from 
the breants and the tips of the fingers. The roost noua 
origis, which is most easily observed, is that fram the 
mouth... . The substance occurs ‘in various forms, 
sometines an docile dough, sometimes as « toe proto. 
plastic mess, sometimes in the form of mumerovs thin 
threads, sovictimes us cords of various thicknesses, oF in 
the form of narrow rigid rays, or a & brosd bind, as a 
membrane, ura fabric, ana woven material, with indefinice 
and bregulsr outlines. The most curious eppearsace ia 
presented by «widely expended membrane, provided with 

fringes and rucks, and reseinbling in appearance x net. 
‘The amount of extermlized matter varies within wide 
limit. In some cases it completely envelope the ciedinas 
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a ina mantle, It may have cheee different colous— 
hie, black, or grey. The white colour is che mott 
frequent, perhaps, because it ia the most easily observed. 
Sometimes the three colours appear simultanoously. The 
isbility of the substance varies « great deal, and it may 
lowly increase or decrease in succession, To the touch 
ic gives various impressions. Sometimes it is moitt wad 
cold, sometimes viscous and sticky, more rately dry and 
hard, . . . The substance is mobile. Sometimes it movea 
slowly up or down across the medium, on her shoulders, 
on hee breast, or on ber knees, with « creeping motion 
etembling a’ reptile, Sometimes the movements are 
sradden and quick. “The substance xppears and disappears 
We lightning and ia extraordinarily sensitive. . 
swubetance is densitive to light. 





We have been able to give only a part of Dr. 
Geley's masterly analycs and description. This final 
passage deals with en important aspect: 

During the whole time of the materislixtion phenome. 
ston the product formed is in obvious physiclogical and 
paychieal connexion with the medium. The physialogical 
connenion ia sometimes perceptible in the form of 1 thin 
cord joining the servcture with the medium, which might 
‘be compared with the umbilical cord Joining the exibeyo 
to itn parent. Even if this cord is not visible, the phytio- 
logical rappers is always close. Every impression received 
through the ectoplasm reacts pon the medium and vica 
‘em The vation refer f he, race coulmces 
‘with that of the medium ; in a word, everything proves 
thet the ectophum ia the partly externalized medium 
erst. 

Tt the detaile of this account are compared with 
hove given earlier im chis chapter, it will be seen at 
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once how numerous are the points of resemblance. 
Ectoplasm in ite fundamentals has ever been the tame. 
‘After these confirmations it ia not scepticism but pure 
ignorance which denies the existence of this strange 
material. 

Eve C. came to London, as already atated, and 
hheld ehirey-eight séances uoder the auspices of the 
Society for Prychical Research, but the repont® ip a 
very condicting and amsstisfactory document. Drs 
Schrenck Notsing was able to get yet another 
medium from whom he was able to demonstrate 
ectoplasm, the rexults roughly corresponding with 
‘those obtzined in Pari. This was a lad of fourteen, 
Willie 8. In the cate of Willie 8., Dr. Schrenck 
‘Noting showed this new substance to a hundred 
picked observers, not one of wiom wat able to deny 
the evidence of his own senses, Among those who 
signed en affirmative statement were profewors oF 
ex-professors of Jens, Giewen, Heidelberg, Munich, 
Tabingen, Upsaia, Freiburg, Basle, and other uni- 
-versties, together with a nvanber of famons physiciang 
neurologists, and szvante of every sort. 

We can say, then, that there is n0 doubt of ite 
existence. It cannot, however, be produced 10 order. 
Te is n delicate operstion which may fail, Thus 
teveral experimenters, notably x strall committee of 
the Sorbonne, did fail. We have learned ehat it aceds 
the right men and the cight conditions, which con- 
ditions are mental and spiritual, rather than chemical, 
‘A harmonious atmosphere will help, while « carping, 
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antagonistic one will hinder or totally prevent ita 
‘appearance. In this it shows its spiritual affinities and 
that it differs from a purely physical product. 

‘What is it? It takea shape, Who determines the 
shape? Is it the mind of the entranced medium ? 
Init the mind of the observers? Trit some independent 
mind ? Among the experimenters we bave a material 
school who urge that we are finding some extra- 
ondinary latent property of the cormal body, and we 
Ihave unother school, to which the author belongs, 
who believe that we have come upon a link which may 
be part of a chain leading to some new order of life, 
Te should be adided that there is nothing concerning it 
‘which has not been known to the old alchemists of the 
‘Middle Ages. This very interesting fact was brought 
to light by Mr. Foster Damon, of Harvard Univerity, 
who gave a series of extracts from the works of 
‘Vaughan, a philosopher who lived about 1650, where 
under the name of the “First matter ” or of “ Mer 
ccury "a substance ie deseribed, drawn from the body, 
which bas all the characteristics of ectoplasm, Those 
were the dayt when, between the Catholic Church on 
one side and the witch-finders of the Puritans on the 
other, the ways of the psychic researcher were hard. 
‘That is why the chemise of that day disguised their 
fenowledge under fantastic oames, and why that 
Knowledge in consequence died out, When one 
realizes that by the Suo chey meant the operator, by 
the Mooa the subject, by the Fire the mesmeric force, 
and by Mercury the resulting ectoplasm, one has the 
key 10 some of their secrets, 
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‘The author hat frequently seen ectoplasm in ite 
vaporous, but only once in its solid, form.* That was 
at ¢ sitting with Eva C. under the charge of Madame 
Bisson. Upon that occasion this strange variable sub- 
tance appeared as. streak of material six inches long, 
not unlike a section of the umbilical cord, embedded 
in the cloth of the dress in the region of the lower 
ftomach, Tt was visible in good Hight, and the author 
‘was permitted to squeeze it between his fingers, when 
it gave the impreation of « living substance, thrilling 
and thrinking under his touch. There was no 
pomibility of deception upon this occasion, 

Te ix impossible to contemplate the facts known 
about ectoplusm without secing their bearing upon 
prychie photography. ‘The pictures photographed 
round Eva, with their hezy woolly frioge, are often 
‘exactly like the photographs obtained by Mr. Hope 
and others. The most rational opinion seems to 
be that ectoplasm opce formed can be moulded by 
the mind, and that this mind may, in the simpler 
caset, simply be the mind of the unconscious medium, 
We forget sometizmes that we are ourselves spisits, and 
that  apitis in the body has presumably similar powert 
to @ spirit out of the body. In the more complex 
cases, and capecially in peychic photography, it is 
bondantly clear thet itis not the spirit of the medium 
which is at work, and thar some more powerful and 
Purposeful force has intervened. 

Perwooally, the author is of opinion chat several 
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different forms of plasm with different activities will 
be discovered, the whole forming s seperate science 
of the future which may well be called Plasmology. 
‘He believes also that all peychic phenomens external 
to the modium, including clairvoyance, may be traced 
to this source. ‘Thus a clairvoyant medium may well 
‘be one who emits this or some analogous substance 
which builds up round him or her a special atmosphere 
‘that enables the spirit to manifest 10 those who have 
the power of perception. As the aerolite pasting into 
the atmosphere of the earth is for a caoment visible 
between twa eternities of invisibility, so it may be 
that the spirit passing into the psychic etmospbere of 
the ectoplasmic medium can for a short time indicate 
its presence. Such speculations are beyond our pre- 
sent proofs, but Tyndall has chown how such explora 
tory hypotheses may become the spear-heeds of trath, 
‘The reason why some people see a ghost and some do 
uot may be that some furnish sufficient ectoplatm for 
a manifestation, and some do not, while the cold chill, 
the trembling, the subsequent faint, may be due oat 
merely to terror but partly to the sudden drain upon 
the prychic supplies. 

Apart from euch speculations, the solid knowledge 
of ectoplaum, which we have now acquired, gives ut at 
Tnmt a fire material basis for peychic research, When 
spirit descends into matter it meeds much a material 
‘basis, of it ie unable to imprem our material ventes. 
‘Bs late ws 1891 Stainton Moses, foremont peychic of 
his day, was forced to may, “I know oo more about 
‘the method or methods by whick materialized forms 
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are produced than I did when I first saw chem.” 
‘Were he living now he could hardly say the same. 

This new precise knowledge bas beea useful in 
giving us some rational explanation of those rapping 
sounds which were among the first phenomene to 
attract attention, It would be premature to sxy that 
they can only be produced in one way, but it may at 
Yeast be stated chat the usual method of their pro- 
duction is by the extention of # rod of ectoplasm, 
‘which may or may not be visible, and by its percussion 
‘on some wlid object. It is probable that these rods 
may be the conveyers of strengeh rather than strong 
in themselves, as a small copper wire may carry the 
electric discharge which will disintegrate « battleship, 
In one of Crawiord’s admirable experiments, finding 
that the rods were coming from the chest of his 
medium, he soaked her blouse with liquid carmine, 
and then atked for raps upon the opposite wall. The 
wall was found to be studded with spots of red, the 
ectoplasmic protrusion having carried with it in each 
‘cise some of the stain through which it passed. In 
the sume way teble-tilting, when genuine, would 
‘appear to be duc to an accumtlation of ectoplasm upon 
the vurface, collected from the various sitters and 
aferwards used by the presiding intelligence. Craw- 
ford surmised that the extrusioos must oftcn pomess 
suckers of claws at che end, so 28 to grip or to ralsc, 
and the author subsequently collected several photo- 
graphs of these formations which show clearly a 
serrated edge at the end that would fulfil such a 
Purpose, 
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Crawford peid great artention also to the corre 
spondence berween the weight of the cctoplasm 
emitted and the loer of weight in the medium, His 
experiments tcemed to chow that everyone ix u 
medium, that everyone loses weight at « materializing 
‘ance, and that the chief medium only differs from 
the ochers in thar she is so constituted that the can 
[put out a larger ectoplaumic flow. If we ask why one 
human being should differ from another in this 
respect, we reach chat barren controvenry why one 
should bave a fine cer for music end another be lost 
toll melody. We must take these perwonal attributes 
m we find them, In Crawford's experiments it wax 
twoal for the medium to lose at much a6 10 oF 44 
Tb, in a single sitting—the weight being restored 
to her immediately the cctoplam was retracted, 
On one occasion the enormous tose of 52 Tb. wat 
recorded, One would have thought that the scales 
‘were false upon thit occasion were it not that even 
greater losiex have been registered in the care of 
other mediums, as hat already been recorded in the 
account of the experimen of Olcott with the 
Eddy, 

There are some other properties of ectoplaamic 
protrusions which should be noted. Not only is 
light destructive to them unless they are geadually 
tcclimatized or specially prepared beforchand by 
the controls, but the effect of e sudden Gash is vo 
dive the structure back into the medium with the 
forve of a anapped elastic band. This ix by no means 
4 false claim in order to protect the medium from 
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surprise, but it is a very real fact which has been 
verified by many observer. Any tamptring with 
ectoplaim, unless ity fraudulent production is 2 cer- 
tainty, is to be deprecated, and the forcible dragging 
it the trumpet, or at any other object which is tup- 
ported by the ectoplasmic rod, is nearly ax dangerous 
‘as the exhibition of a light. The author hae in mind 
fone case where an ignorant sitter removed the 
‘teampet, which was flosting in front of him, from the 
circle, It was done silently, but none the less the 
medium complained of pain and sickness to those 
stround her and was prostrated for some days. Another 
medium exbibited » bruise from the bream to the 
shoulder which was caused by the recoi! of the band 
when some would-be exposer fmshed an electric torch, 
‘When ehe ectoplasm flies back to a mucoid surface the 
renult may be severe hemorthage, several instances of 
which have come within the author's pertonal notice, 
Jn one case, that of Susanna Harris, in Melbourne, 
the medium was confined to bed for a week after auch 
an experience, 

Tris vain ine single chapter of « work which covers 
1 large mubject to give any detailed view of a section of 
that subject which might well have a volume to iteelf, 
‘Our knowledge of this strange, elusive, protean, ali- 
pervading substance is likely to increase from year ta 
Year, aad it may be prophesied chat if the lest genera 
ton hae been occupied with protoplasm, the next will 
be engrossed with ies peychic equivalent, wich will, it 
is to be hoped, retain Charles Richer’s mame of ecto~ 
plasm, though various other words such ax “plasm,” 
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“ teleplam,” and “ideoplam” are unfortunately 
already in circulation, 

Since chis chapter was prepared fresh demonstra- 
‘ios of ectoplase have occurred in various parts of the 
world, the most noticeable being with “Margery,” 
of Mrs, Crandon, of Hostan, whose powers have been 
fully tested in Mr. Malcolm Bird's volume of that 
name. 


CHAPTER§XIX 
SPLIT PHOTOGRAPEY 


NHE first authentic account of the production of 

‘what is called a spirit photograph dates from 

1865. ‘This result was obtained by William H. 
Momler in Botton, U.S.A. In England in 1851 
Richard Boursoell is esid to have had a similar experi- 
ence, but no early photograph of this nature bas been 
preserved. ‘The first example in England capable of 
‘being veriged occurred with the photographer Hudson, 
in 1872. 

Like the cise of modem Spiritualism, this new 
development was predicted from the Other Side. In 
1656 Mr. Thomsas Slater, an optician, residing at 136 
Euston Road, London, was holding  séance with 
Lord Brougham and Mr. Robert Owen, when it was 
rapped out that the time would conse when Mr. Slater 
‘would take spitit photographs. Mr. Owen remarked 
that if he were in the spirit world when that time came 
hhe would appear on the plate. In 1872, when Mr, 
Slater was experimenting in spirit photography, he ix 
(aid to have obtained on & plate the face of Mr, Robert 
‘Owen and also that of Lord Brougham.* Alfred 
Rossel Wallace was shown theee resulo by Mr. Slater, 
and said 
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‘The fit of bis vacoemes comtsined two beads by the 
tide of 2 poreait of bis sister. One of those beade 16 
‘unmistakably the late Lord Brougham’s ; the otber, much 
leas distinct ia recognized by Mr. Slater a» that of Robect 
Owen, whom be knew intimately up to the time of his 


‘After describing other spirit photographs obtained 
by Mr, Slater, Dr. Wallace goes on: 

‘Now whether chexe figures are correctly identifed ot 
not, is not the emential point, The'fact that ony figures, 
0 clear and unmistakably human in appearance a these, 
should eppear on plates taken in his own peivate onudio 
bby an experienced optician and amateur photographer, 
‘who makes all his apparatus himeelf, and with no one 
present but the members of his owa family, 1s the real 
‘marvel, In onecase a rocond gure appeared ox a plate with 
‘imuclf, taken by Mr. Slater whex he was sbsclntely shone, 
bby the simple process of occupying the sitte’s chaic ater 
uneapping the camera... 

Mr. Slater himaelf showed me all these pictures, and 
explined the conditions under which they were produced, 
‘That they are not in cartain, and a8 the firat 
Independent tonicmations of what had been 
‘obtained only through profetsional photographers, their 
value is inestimable. 

From Mumler in 1861 co William Hope ia our 
‘own day there bave appeared some twenty to thirty 
recognized raedivms for psychic photography, and 
between them they have produced thousands of those 
supernormal results which beve come to be known as 
“extra” The bet known of these vensitives, in 
addition to Hope and Mn. Deane, are Hodton, 
Parkes, Wyllie, Boguet, Bourmel! and Duguid. 
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‘Mumiler, who was employed as an engraver by a 
leading firm of jewellers in Boston, was not a Spititusl- 
int, nor « professional photographer. In an idle hour, 
hile trying to take a photograph of himself in 
friend's studio, he obtained on the plate the outline of 
another figure. ‘The method he adopted was to focur 
an empty chair, and efter uncovering the lens, spring 
into potition by the chair and stand until the requisite 
‘exposure was made, Upon the back of the photo- 
graph Mr, Mumler bad writcen: 

This photograph was takes of myself, by myself, on 
Sunday, when there was not « living soul in the room 
beside me—eo to apeak. The form on my right I recog- 
nize ax my cousin, who passed away about twelve years 
be W. , Moos, 


‘The form is that of a young girl who appears to 
bbe sitting in the chair, ‘The chair ix distinctly seen 
through the body and arms, also the table upon which 
one arm rests, Below the waist, says a contemporary 
account, the form (which is apparently clothed in a 
rem with low neck and short sleeves) fades away 
into a dim mist, which simply clouds over the 
lower part of che picture, It in interesting to note 
features in this first spirit photograph which have been 
repeated many times in those obteincd by later 
operators, 

‘News of what had happened to Mumler quickly 
‘became known, asd he was besieged with applications 
forsittings Heat first refused, but ut last had to yield, 
and whea further “extras” were obteined and his 
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fame spread, he was compelied finally to give up his 
‘business and to devote himself to this new work. As 
his experiences have been, in the main, those of every 
pychic photographer who hss eucceeded him, we may 
lance briefly at them. 

Private sitters of good repute obtained thoronghly 
evidential and recognizable pictares of friends 
and relatives, aad were perfectly satisfied that 
the reqults were gensine, Then came professional 
photographers who were certain chat chere must be 
some trick, and that if they were given the oppor- 
tunity of testing under their own conditions they 
‘would discover how it was done. ‘They came one 
after another, in some cases with their own plates, 
camera, and chemicals, but after directing and super- 
viking all the operations, were unable to discover any 
trickery. Mumler also went to their photographic 
ttudioe and allowed them to do all the handling and 
developing of the places, with the same result. Andrew 
Jackson Davis, who was at that time the editor and 
publisher of the Herald of Progrest in New York, sent 
1 professional photographer, Mr. William Guay, to 
‘awke a thorough investigation. He reported that 
after he bad been allowed to control the whole of the 
photographic process, there appeared on the plate a 
spirit picture. He experimented with this medium 
‘on several other occatioas, and was convinced of his 
geonineness, 

Another photographer, Mr. Horace Weston, wat 
seat to investigate by Mir. Black, the famous portrait 
photographer of Boston. When he returned, after 
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having duly obtained a apisit picture, he arid he could 
detect nothing in the operations that differed from 
those employed in taking an ordinary photograph. 
‘Then Black went himself and pervonally performed 
all the manipulation of plates and development. As 
he watched one of the plates developing and vw 
‘appearing on it another form besides bis own, and 
finally found it to be thet of a man leaning bis arm on 
hin sboulder, he exclaimed in his excitement, " My 
God, is it possible ?” 

‘Mumler had more applications for sittings then he 
could find time for, and appointments were made for 
works ahead. These carne from all dassea—ministers, 
doctor, lawyer, judges, mayor, profeuors, and busi- 
‘npes men being rMcationed as among those particularly 
interested, A fall account of che various evidential 
results obtained by Mumler will be found in con- 
temporary recorda® 

To 1863 Mualer, like to many other photo- 
graphic mediums since bir dey, found on his plates 
extras" of living persons, His stroogest supporters 
‘wee unable to accept this new and startling phenome- 
‘aoa, and while holding to their former belicf in his 
powers, were convinced that he had resorted to 
trickery. Dr. Gardner, in a letter to the Banner of 
Light (Boston, February 20, 1863), referting to this 
fresh development, writes : 

‘While I nm fally of the belief that gemine spirit 
Heenetees have been produced through his mediumahip, 
evidence of deccption in two cues, et lesst, ban been 
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famished me, which is perfectly conchutive. . . . Mr. 
‘Mumler, or tome person conzected with Mr, Stu's 
room, hur bean gully of deception 1a paling of an 
genuine epic Hikenewec pictures of @ person who is now 
living in thin city, 

‘Whar made the ease even more conclusive to the 
accusers was the fact chat the same “ extra " of the live 
ng pero appeared oo rwo different plats This 

“ expornre " set the tide of public opinion against him, 
and in 1868 Mumler departed for New York, Here 
his business prospered for a time until be was arrested 
by order of the mayor of New York, at the instance 
‘of a newspaper reporter who had received an unrecag- 
nized “extra.” After « lengthy triel he was diee 
charged without a stzin oo his character. ‘The evidence 
of profesional photographer who were not Spisitual- 
is was strongly in Mumier's favour. 

‘Mr, Jeremiah Gurney testified: 

T have been a photographer for twenty-eight years ; 
K have witnessed Mumler's process, and although I went 
prepared to scrutinize everything, I could find nothing 
‘which savoured of fraud oF trickery. . . the only thing 
cut of the tutual routine being the fact that the operator 
leept hie Band on the carmert, 


‘Mosler, who died in poverty in 1884, hat left an 
interesting and convincing ourrative of his career in 
hhis book, “Pertonal Experiences of William H, 
‘Mumler io Spirit Photography,"* 2 copy of which 
is to be seen at the Britih Museum, 

Hudson, who obtained the first spirit photograph 

* Bete, 
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io England of which we have objective evidence, is 
‘aid to have been about sixty years of age at that time 
(March, 1872), The sitter was Miss Georgiana 
‘Hongbton, who has fully described the incident.* 
‘There is sbundsnt testimony to Hudson's work. Mr. 
‘Thomas Slater, already quoted, took his own camera 
‘and plates, and after minute observation reported that 
“collusion or trickery wat altogether out of the 
question.” Mr. William Howitt, a stranger to the 
medium, went unannounced and received a recognized 
extra” of his two deceased boys. He pronounced 
the photographe to be “ perfect and onmistakable.” 

Dr. Alfred Rawel Wallace secured « good picture 
of his mother. Describing his visit he says: 


T ast three times, always chooting my own potition. 
Bach time a second figure appeared in the negative with 
me. The fit was a male Sure with « abort sword, the 
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the tied plate contained an unsistkable portrait of ay 
wother—ike her both in features and expression j ot 
uch & likencas a0 » portrait taken during Lf but a wome- 
what pensive, idealiced Ukeneu—ger stl, m4, 68 
enmlabelie Bbvees, 

‘The second portrait, though indistinct, was tlso 
recognized by Dr. Wallace at a picture of his mother, 
‘The fret “ extra" of a man was unrecognized, 

Mr. J. Traill Taylor, who was then editor of the 
British Journal of Photography, testified that he 
secured ropernormal results with this medium, uting 
his own plates, "and that at no time during the pre- 
paretion, exposure, or development of the pictures 
‘was Mr. Hudson within ten feet of the camers or dark, 
room.” Surely this must be accepted as Sina. 

‘Mr. F, M. Patkes, living at Grove Road, Bow, in 
the East End of London, was a aatorel psychic who 
had veridical visions from his childhood. He knew 
nothing of Spiritualism until it was brought to hit 
notice in 1871, and early in the following year he 
experimented in photography with his friend Mr, 
Reeves, the proptietor of « dining-room near King’s 
Cross. He was then in his thirty-ninth year. Ac firet 
only irreguiar markings and patches of light appesred 
on the plates, but after three months a recognized 
vpirit extra wat obtained, the sitters being Dr, Sexton 
and Dr. Clarke, of Edinburgh. Dr. Sexton invited 
‘Mr. Bowman, of Glasgow, an experienced photo- 
Brapher, to make a thorough exsmination of the 
camera, the dark room and all the appliances in woe. 
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This he did, and declared imposition on the part of 
Parkes to be impossible. For some years this medium 
took no remuneration for his services. Mr. Stainton 
Mosca, who has devoted a chapter co Mr, Parkes,* 
writes: 

‘On turning over Mr.Parkes’s album, the most srking 
point is the enormous variety of che designs ; the next, 
perhaps, the utterly unlike character of most of them, and 
Gir toll dissimilacity to the conventions) ghovt, Ont 
of 110 that lie before me now, commencing from April 
3873, and with some intermimloos extending down to 
present date there are not two that are 
two that bear any eimlarity to exch other. Each design 
in peculiar to itself, and bears upon the face of it marks of 
individually. 

‘He sates that 1 considerable number of the 
photographs were recognized by the sitters. 

M, Ed, Buguet, the French splsit photographer, 
visited London in June, 1874, and at his studio at 33 
Baker Street had many well-known sitter. Mr. 
Harrison, editor of The Spiritualist, speaks of a test 
employed by this photographer, namely, cutting off 
comer of the glass plate and fitting it to the negative 
after development. Mr. Stainton Moses describes 
Buguet as a tall, thin man, with earnest face and 
clearly-cut features, with an abundance of bushy 
black hair. Duriog the exporure of « plate be wat 
‘sid to be in partis! trance, ‘The peychic results he 
obtained were of far higher artistic quality and dir- 
tinctnes than those obtained by other mediums, Also 
1s big percentage of the epicit forme were recognized, 
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‘A carious feature with Buguet wus that he obtained 
a number of portraits of the “double ” of sitter, ax 
‘well as of chose living, but not present, with hien in the 
ttudio, ‘Thus Stainton Moses, while lyiog in a erate 
of trance in London, bad his picture appear on & 
plate in Paris when Mr. Gledstance was the ditter.* 

Jn April, 1875, Buguet was arrested and charged 
by the French Government with producing froudn- 
lent epitit photograph. To save hiztelf he confewed 
tat all his resulta had beea obtained by trickery. He 
‘was sentenced to a fine of five hundred france and 
imprisonment for one year. At the trial a number of 
‘well-known public men maintained their belief in the 
eouinencss of the “extras” they bad obtained, io 
spite of the production of dummy “ ghosts” said to 
have been used by Buguet. "The truth of epirit photo 
graphy docs not rest with this medium, but thove who 
are interested enough to read the full account of his 
arrest and trialt should be able to form their own con~ 
clusions. Writing after the trial, Mr. Stainton Moses 
taye: "I not only believe—I know, as eurely ae I know 
anything, that some of Buguet’s pictures were 
genuine.” 

Coates says, however, chat Buguet was a worth- 
tess fellow. Certainly the position of a man who can 
only prove that he is not & rogue by edmitting that he 
‘made « false confession out of fear is a weak one. The 
case for prychic phatngraphy would be stronger with- 
‘out him. As to his confession, it wat extracted fro 
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him by a criminal action which the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Toulouse took agsinst the Rewe 
‘Spirite, when Leyraarie, the editor, was tried and con~ 
emned. Huguet was told that his oe chance was to 
confess, ‘Thus pressed, he did what s0 many victims 
of che Inquisition bad done before bim, and ode a 
forced confession, which did not save him, bowever, 
from twelve months’ imprisonment, 

Richard Boursnell (1832-1909) occupied « pro- 
sminent position in the middte period of the history of 
apisit photography. He was in partoership with « 
professional photographer in Fleet Street, and is atid 
to have had psychic markings, with occasional hands 
and Faces, on his plates as eariy as 1852. His partner 
accused him of not cleaning the plates properly (those 
were the days of the wet collodion process), end after 
an angry dispute Bouranell said he would have nothing 
more 16 do with that aide of the business, It was 
nearly forty years later before he agzin got markings, 
and then extra forms, with his photographs, much to 
his mooyunce, because it meant injury to his busines 
and the destruction of many plates. With great diffi 
culty Mr. W. T. Steed persuaded him to allow him to 
have sittings, Under his own conditions, Mr. Stead 
obtained repeatedly what the old photographer called 
“(shadow pictures” At first they were not recog- 
nized, but later om several that were thoroughly iden~ 
(ified were obtained. Mr. Stead gives particulars of 
precautions observed in marking plates, etc, but sys 
that he attaches little imporeance to these, considering 
that the appetrance on the plate of a recognized fike- 
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‘noes of an unknown relative of an unknown sitter atest 
far euperior to precautiont which any expert conjuser 
of trick photographer might evade. He sayy: 

‘Again and again I seat friends to Mr. Boursnell giving 
hhim no information as to who they were, nor teling him 
‘tnything a8 to the density of the person's deceased frkend 
‘or relative whose partait they wished to tecwre, and tine 
‘ad ageiz when the negative was developed, the portrait 
‘would appear in the background, or sometimes in front of 
the sitter, ‘This occured s0 frequently thet T ain quite 
convinced of the imponibiity of aay fruvd, One time 
it was m French editor, who, nding the partesit of his 
eceated. wife appear oa the negative when developed, 
‘wis to transported with delight chat be insisted on itsing 
the photographer, Mr. B, much to the old man’s ea 
‘arrasemest. On another vocasion it was Lancashire 
engineer, himself & photographer, who took marked plates 
and all ponble precautions. He obtained portraits of 
‘ro of his relatives and azother of ax eminent personage 
with whom ke had been in close relatins. Or agein, it 
‘was a near ocighbour who, guing as a total stranger to the 
tudio, obtained the ports of her deceased daughter, 

In 1903 the Spiritualists of London presented thir 
medium with 4 purse of gold and « testimonial signed 
by over « hundred representative Spiritualists, On 
this occasion the walls of the rooms of the Prycholog- 
ical Society in George Street, Portman Square, were 
hhung with three hundred chosen spirit photographs 
‘taken by Bourinell, 

With regard to Mr. Stead’s point about the 
“ recogaized likeness,” critics declare that the sitter 
often imagines the likeness, and that at imestwo sitters 
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Ihave claimed the came “extra” as a relative. In 
souwer to this it may be seid thet Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, for inmance, ought to be the best judge 
whether the picture was a likeness of his dead mother. 
‘Dr, Cusbmaa (of whom we thal! speak later) submitted 
the extra" of his daughter Agnes to a number of hix 
friends and relations, and all were convinced of the 
Tikeness. But irrespective of any certainty about the 
likenew, there ix overwhelming evidence that these 
tupernortoal portraits really do occur, and in thousands 
of cates they have been recognized. 

‘Mr, Edward Wyllie (born 1848, died 911) had 
genuine medivmistic gifts which were tested by « 
number of quilifed investigators. He wat bora in 
Calcurte, his father, Colonel Robest Wyllie, having 
been military secretary to the Government of India. 
Wyllie, who eeeved as a captain in the Maoti war in 
New Zealand, afterwards took up photography there. 
‘He went to California in 1886, After time epots of 
light began to show on hie negatives, and as they in- 
creased threatened to destroy his business. He had 
never heard of spirit photography until « lady sitter 
suggested thisas & possible explanation. Experiment 
ing with her, faces appeared on the plate in the spots 
of light. ‘Thenceforth these faces came #0 often with 
‘other sitters that he was compelled to give wp bis waual 
bbuciness and devote hiowelf to spirit photography. 
But here he encountered fresh trouble, He was 
sccused of obtaining bis results by freud, and this 60 
wounded him that he tried to earn his living in rome 
other way, but he did not meceed, and bad to come 
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to sccount.” After a minute account of the pre- 
cautions taken, the report conclades : 

Asacommitice we have no theory, end teatify oaly 
to “chat which we do know.” Individually we difter os 
tw probable cautes, but unanimously sgroe concerning 
‘the polpuble facts, - .. We will give twenty-five dallare 
to any Lov Angeles photogmpher whe by trick of il 
wil) produce similar reauhs under similar conditions, 
(Gigued)—Julizn McCrae, P. C. Campbell, J. W. Mackie, 

‘W.N, Slocum, John Henley. 

David Duguid (1832-1907), the well-known 
medium for automatic writing and painting, hud the 
benefit of careful investigation of his spirit photo- 
gruphe by Mr. J. Traill Taylor, editor of the Britick 
YYournal of Photography, who in the course of a paper 
read by him before the London sod Provincial 
Photographic Association 00 March 9, 1893, gave 
An account of recent test sittings with this medivm, 
He says: 

My conditions were exceedingly simple. . . . They 
were, that I for the novce sould assume them all t be 
tricksters, and to guard against fraud, should use my own, 
camert and unopened packages of dry plates purchated 
from dealers of repute, and that I should be excused from 
lowing a plate to go out of my own hand tll after deslop- 
‘ent, unlese I felt otherwise disposed ; but that, an I waa €0 
‘treat them sa under muspicion, 60 they must treat me, and 
that every act I perforoed onist be in the presence of two 
‘witness, nay, that I would set « watch upon my om 
camer in the guise of a doplcate one of the same foci 
—in other words, I would use a binocular stereoscopic 
camera and dictate ail the conditions of operation, 
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After giving deeaile of the procedure adopted, he 
‘records the appearance 0 the plates of extra figures, 
and contin 
Sotse were in focus otkers not 0 5 some were lighted 
from the right, while the sitter was 90 from the loft 
some mocopolized the major potion of the plate, 
obliteeating the exaterial sirere ; oehera were an if on 
strociously badly vignetted portrait, or one cut aval out af 
‘uphotograph by a can-opener, or equally badly clipped out, 
‘were held up behind the sitter. But here ix the point ¢ 
not one of these figures which came cut so strongly in the 
negative waa visible in any form or shape to me during the 
time of exposure in the camers, and I vouch in the strongest 
sano forte fact tnt no oe watever bad a opportunity 
of eampezin sit yp acer 
the dark slide or immediately preceding a 
Prcorally thoy are vil, but how cane hey dhere 


‘Other well-known sitters have described remark= 
ble evidential results obtained with Duguié, 

‘Mr, Stainton Motes, in the concluding chapter of 
hiavaluable series on Spisit Photography, discusses the 
theory that the extra forms photographed are moulded 
from ectoplasm (he speaks of it as the “fluidic ube 
stance”) by the invisible operators, and mskes iso- 
portant comparisons between the cesulte obtained by 
different photographic mediums. 

‘Mr. John Beattie’s valuable and conclusive ex- 
periments,” as Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace calls them, 
cemn only be referred to briefly. Mr. Beattie, of Clif- 
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‘ton, Bristol, who was a retired photographer of twenty 
years? standing, felt very doubtful about the gcouinc- 
ew of many of the slleged spirie photographs which 
‘had been shown to him, and determiaed to investigate 
for himelf. Without any profesional medivea, but in 
the presence of un intimate friend who was x trance 
enstive, he and bia friend Dr. G. 8. ‘Thomson, of 
Edinburgh, conducted 2 series of experiments in 1872 
and obtained on the plates first patches of light and, 
later on, entire extra figures. They found that the 
‘extra forma and markings showed vp on the plate 
during development much in advance of the sitter— 
4 peculiarity often observed by other operators, ‘Mr, 
Heattie’s thorough honesty is vouched for by the editor 
of che Britis Yournal of Photography. Mr. Stainton 
Moser* and others supply details of the above 
experiments. 

‘The London Daily Mailin tg08 appointed aCom- 
mission to make “ an inquiry into the genuineness or 
otherwise of what are called epirit photographs,” but 
it came to naught. It was composed of three non- 
Spiritualists, Mesare, R, Child Bayley, F. J. Mortimer, 
and E, Sanger-Shepherd, and three supporters of 
spirit photography, Maur, A. P, Sinnett, E. R. 
Berocold Skecks, and Robert King. In che courte of 
the report of the latter three they state chat they 


can only agree to report that the Commission hax failed 
ta secure proof that apirit photography is ponsible, not 
because evidence to chat effect is otherwise than very 
stundant, but by retgon of the unfortunate and uepractical 
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tirade adopted by those members of the comminion 
‘who had no previous experience of the wubject. 

Particulan of the Commimion will be found in 
it photo- 
‘graphy has largely centred round what ix known at 
the Crowe Circle, which is now composed of Mr. 
William Hope and Mrs, Buxton, both Living at Crewe. 
‘The Circe was formed about 1905, but did not 
attract attention wot it was discovered by Axchdeaoon 
Colley in 1908. Mr. Hope, describing bis first expe- 
iences, tays that while working in 2 factory near 
Manchester, he took a photograph one Saturday 
nfcernoon of @ fellow-workman whom he poted in 
front of a brick wall. When the plate was developed 
there was to be seen, in eddition to the photograph of 
his friend, the form of a woman standing by his side, 
‘with the brick wall showing through her. ‘The man 
waked Hope how he had put the other figure there, 
saying thar he recognized it as that of his sister who 
hhad been dead some years. Mr. Hope says: 

Tiknew nothing a all bout Spiritualism then. We took 
the photograph to the works on Monday, and a Spiritualist 
Brpgete See as rater EDS 








He suggested thar we should try again 
Saturday nt the sume place with the tame camers, 
wwe did, and not only the same lady come on the plate 
gala, bot « litte child with her. “T thought this very 
‘Guape, rod mode ne more tarte and I went co 
with my experiments. 

For a long time Hope destroyed all the negatives 
on which he obtained spirit pictares, until Archdescon 
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Colley became acquainted with him and told him he 
‘must preserve them. 

‘Archdeacon Colley had his ne sitting with the 
Crewe Circle cn March 16, 1908. He brought his 
own camera (a Lancaster plate which Mr, Hope 
sill vsea), his own diamond-marked plates and dark 
slides, und developed plates with his own chemicals, 
Alt chat Mr. Hops did was to press the bulb for 
the exposure, On one of the plates were two spirit 


pictures. 

Since that early day, Mr. Hope and Mra. Buxton 
have taken thousands of spirit photographe under every 
imaginable test, and they are proud to be eble to say 
that they have never charged & penny 2s professional 
fees, only charging for the accnal photographic 
materials used and for their time, 

Mr, M. J. Vearncombe, a profesional photo- 
gripher in Bsdgwater, Somerset, had the same 
diseurbing experience as Wyllic, Boursnell, and 
other: in finding unaccountable patches of light 
appear on his plates, aod, like them, he came to 
take spirit photographs. In tgdo Mr. Fred Burlow, 
of Birmingham, a well-known jovertigator, obtained 
with this medium extras of faces and written 
meseages, under test conditions, on plates that were 
not exposed in the camers.® Since that date 
Mz. Veurncombe has secured many evidential 
rents, 

‘Mra, Deane’s mediumahip is of recent date (ber 
first episit photograph wes in June, 1920). She bas 
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obtained muny recogoized “ extras” under text condi- 
tions, and her work is sometimes equal to the best of her 
predecessorsin this branch. Receatly che has achieved 
‘two very fine results, Dr. Allerton Cushoan, « wrell- 
Known American scientist and Director of the National 
Laboratories at Washington, paid an unexpected visit 
to the British College of Psychic Science at Halland 
Parkin July, 192¢,and obtained through Mrs, Deane 
Deavtfel and well-recognized “ extra" of his deceased 
daughter, Full details of this sting will be found 
recorded, with photographs, in the Journal of the 
American Society for Prychical Research. The other 
result was on November 11, 1922, om the occasion of 
the Great Silence, om Armistice Day, in Whiteball, 
‘when in a photograph of the immense concoune of 
people gathered in the vicinity of the Cenoteph many 
apirit faces are discernible, and « number of them 
were recognized, ‘This was repeated on three 
succeuive years, 

‘Modern researches have proved that these paychic 
fesult are not obtained, in some instances at least, 
through the lens of the camera, On many orcuions, 
lander teat conditions, these mpernormal pictures have 
‘been secured from an unopened box of plates, beld 
between the hands of the sitter of dtters. Also, when 
the experiment has been tried of using two cameray 
if nay “extra” appears it is found io one camera, 
not in both. A theory held is that the image 
is precipitated on the photographic plate, or that 
12 prychic ecreen is applied to the plate. 
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‘The nuthor may pechape say a few words upon his 
‘own pervonal experience, which bes been chiedy with 
the Crewe Circle and with Mra Deane, In the ease 
of the latrer there have always been results, but in 20 
case were the “extras” recognized. The author is 
‘well aware of Mrs. Deane's paychie power, which hex 
‘been conspicuously shown during the long series of 
experiments held by Me. Warrick under every ponible 
teat condition, and fully reported in Prychic Science. 
‘Hisown experiences have, however, ncver been evidea- 
tial, and if he relied only upon them he could not speak, 
vwith any certainty. “He used Mra, Deane's own plates, 
and he has a strong feeling that the faces may be pre- 
ipitated upon them during the days of preparstion 
‘when che carries the pecket upon her person, She is 
‘under the impression that she can facilitate her resulta 
{in this way, but she is probably quite mistaken, for the 
Cushman case was exterpore. It in tlio on record 
that 1 trick was once played upor her at the Paychic 
College, her own packer being taken away and another 
substituted. Io epite of this " extras" were obtained, 
‘She would be well advised, therefore, if she abandoned 
‘methods which make her results, however genuine, $0 
vulnerable to attack 

Te is otherwise with Mr. Hope. On the various 
occasions when che author has cat with him he bas 
always brought his own plates, has marked them in the 
dark room, and bas bandled and developed them him- 
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self, In neatly every case an “extra” bap been 
obtained, that “extra "—chongh there hat never yet 
been u clear recognision—has certainly beea sbnormal 
i ita production. Mr. Hope hae endured the weual 
attacks from ignorance or malice to which every 
medium is exposed, but be has emerged from them 
‘with his honour unblemished, 

Some mention should be made of the remarkable 
reavlts of Mr. Staveley Bulford, a talented prychic 
atudent, who hes produced most excelcat genuine 
paychic photographs, No one can look over his scrap- 
book and note the gradual development of his gift 
from mert blotches of light to very perfect faces 
‘without being convinced of the reality of the process. 

The subject is sill obscure, and ell che author's 
personal experience goes to support the view that in 
4 certain number of cases nothing external is ever 
built op, but the effect is produced by 4 sort of ray 
carrying @ picture upon it which can penetrate solids, 
such a6 the wall of the dark slide, and imprint its 
cffect upon the plate. ‘The experiment, already cited, 
‘where cwo cameras have been trained simultaneously, 
with the mediug axidway between them, appeary to 
be conclusive, since it showed @ result o one plate and 
fot on the other, The sntbor has obtained results on 
plates which never left che dark aide, quite ax vivid 
fia any which have been exposed to light, Tk is 
probable that if Hope never took the cap off the lens 
hin results would often be the same. 

Whatever the eventual explanation, the only bypo- 
‘thesis which at present covers the facts is that of a wise 
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invisible Intelligence, presiding over the operation and 
working in his own fashion, which show different 
renults with different circles. So mandardived are the 
saethods of each thet the author would undertake to 
tell at 1 glance which photographer had caken any 
prine submitted to him. Supposing such an Inteli- 
‘gence to have the powers claimed, we can then at once 
tee why every normal photographic Inw iv violated, 
why shadows and lights n0 longer agree, aod why, in 
short, a whote series of traps are Ieid for che ordinary 
conventional critic. We can understand also, since 
the picture is simply built op by the Intelligence and 
shot on to the plate, why we find remlts which are 
reproductions of old pictures and photographs, and 
thy itis as possible that the face of a living man may 
appear on the plate ax that of a disembodied spirit. In 
ope instance, quoted by Dr. Henilow, the reproduc 
on of a rare Greck script from che British Museum, 
appeared in one of the plates from Hope, with a slight 
change in the Greek which showed that it wat aot 4 
copy.* Here apparently the Intelligence had noted 
the inscription, bad abot it on to the plate, but had 
made some small sip of memory in the conveyance. 
‘This explanation has the disconcerting corollary chat 
the mere fact that we get the peychic photograph of 
«dead friend is no proof at all that the friend is 
really present, It is only when that fact is independ- 
tly emerted in some séance, before or after, that we 
get something in the nature of proof. 

Tn his experiments with Hope che author has 
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seemed to catch a glimpse of the process by which the 
abjective photographe are built up—eo much so that 
hhe has been able to arrange 2 serles of slides which 
exhibit the various steges. The first of these slides— 
taken with Mr. William Jeffrey, of Glasgow, a» 
sSteer—ahown 4 sort of coodon of thinly veined, filmy 
imuterial which we must call ectoplas, since the 
various plasma have not yet been subdivided. It ia as 
tenuous as a great soap bubble and hes nothing within: 
‘This would appear to be the contsining envelope 
within which the process is curried on, force being 
collected there as in an earthly medium’s cabinet. Ia 
the nemt tide one sees that a face has formed inside the 
cocoon, and that the cocoon is opening down the 
centre, Various stages of this opening are seen, 
Finally, the face locks out with che cocoon festooned 
back, and forming an arch over the face, and « banging 
‘veil op either side of it, This veil is highty character 
istic of Hope's pictures, and when it is wanting one 
‘muay argue that there was na objective presence and 
that the effect ia really a peychograpb. The veil or 
mantilla effect in various forms may be traced back 
through the whole series of previous photographs, and 
is especially noticeable in one taken by an armztcur on 
the West Coast of Africa, where the dark spinit hax 
thick folds over the head and down to the ground. 
When similar results are obtsined at Crewe and at 
‘Lagos, i scaly common sense te agree that a common 
avr in at work. 

In pointing out the evidence for the paychic 
acon, the author hopes that he has made some 

ur 
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‘Me. F. W,H, Myers would have us believe that 
the Datmonof Socrates was “‘» profounder stratum of 
the sage himself,” which war communicating with 
“ the muperficial or concious stratum.” And in the 
seme way he would explain the voices which came to 
Joan, Butin eeying this be is not explaining anything. 

‘What are we to think of the report thet ancient 
uentues spoke? ‘The learned, anonymous author, said 
to have been Dr. Leonard Manh, of Vermont Uni- 
vemity, of that carious book.“ Apocatanaiss or Pro- 





Concerning this wtstos {of Apollo}, where it stood, 
Aad bow i opthn, I bave ed ethag, Wit be under 
stood, however, that there was « etatue at Delphi which 
emitted an inticulate voice. For you must know that 
spit apeak with inarticulate woices because they have no 
organs by which they caa apeak articubstely, 

Dr, Marsh comments om this: 

The author acer not to have Seen well informed in 
segard to the apeaking power ofthe wpiti, since all ancient 
history declazes tha: their voice was often heard in the air, 
speaking aticultely, and repeating the mame words in 
diferent places ; and this was called, nod usivanally 
fkoows, by the mume of * Vor Divina.” 

‘He goes on ta say that with the statue mentioned 
the spirit was evidently experimenting with the per- 
‘verse material of which it was made (probably stone) 
toseeif he could make it articulate, but could aot euc- 
coved because the statue had “no larynx or other 
‘organs of yoice, ss modern medivass have.” Di. 
March in bis book set out to show that the Spiritual- 
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Jtic phenomena at that time (1854) were crude and 
immature in comparison with ancient spirit inter 
course, The ancients, he says, epoke of it as 
and auerted that the knowledge obtained by 
certain and reliable, “in spite of all fravdvlent 
daemons,” Granting that the priest was a voice 
medium, the speaking oracle is casily explained, 

It is worth noting that the Voice, which was one 
of the Girt forms of mediumship amociated with 
modern Spiritualism, is still prominent, wherens many 
other aspects of earlier meditinsbip have become rare, 
As there are a number of competent investigators who 
consider that voice phenomena are among the mort 
convincing of psychic manifestations, let us glance at 
the records, 

Jonathan Koons, the Ohio fermer, appears to have 
een che firet of the modera mediums with whom it 
appeared. In the log-hut already mentioned, called 
his “Spirit Room,” he bad in 1852, end for some years 
after, a number of surprising phenomens, included 
among which were spirit voices speaking through a 
tin megaphone or trumpet.”” Mr, Charles Partridge, 
a well-known public map, who was sn early investi- 
‘gitor, thus describes hearing the spisit known us Jobn 
King speak at w séance at the Koons’s in 1855 : 


‘At the clove of the wlance the spirit of King, a» is bis 
custom, took up the trumpet end geve « short lecture 
through it—~vpeaking andibiy aed dines, pecacating the 
benefits to be derived both is time and eternity rom inter 
‘oure with spiria, and exhorting us to be discreet and 
‘bold in specch, diligent in our investigations, faithful 
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‘tm the responsibilities which those privileges impote, 
charitable towards those who ste ia igvorance or error, 
teanpering our zeal wich wisdons, etc. 

Professor Mapes, the well-known American chem- 
int, aid that in the preseace of the Devenports he con~ 
versed for half an hour with Jobn King, whose voice 
vwas loud and datinet. Mr, Robert Cooper, one of the 

biographers of the Davenport Brothers, often heard 
King’s voice in daylight, and in the moonlight when 
walking in the eteet with the Davenports, 

‘At the present day we have come to have some ides 
of the process through which the voices are produced 
at a séance, This koowledge, by the way, has been 
corroborated by communications received from the 
spirits themselves, 

Tt appears that ectoplasm coming chiefly from the 
medium, but also in « lesser degree from the sitters, is 
used by the spirit operstors to fathion something 
revembling a haman larynx, ‘This they ose in the 
production of che voice. 

In the explanation given to Koons by the spirits 
they spoke of using « combination of the elements of 
the epiritual body, end whet corresponds to our 
modern ectoplasm, “2 physical sura which emanates 
from the medivm." Compare this with the spirit 
‘explanation given through Ma. Bassett, a well-known 
English voice medium in the ‘sevemties: “They say 
they take the emanstions from the medium and other 

menabers of the cirde, wherewith they mske speaking 
apparatus which they use to talk with.” * 
+ A Spt Begs, sre P a8 
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Mr, Mary Marchall (died 1875), who was the 
firt English public medium, was the chancel for 
vvoleee coming from Jokn King and others. In London 
in 1Bég Mz. W, H, Harrison, editor of The Spirituatir, 
conducted exhaustive tetts with ber. As the easly 
Spiritualits were supposed to be people who were 
emily imposed upon, it is interesting to note his 
careful scrutiny. He says,” speaking of Mre. Mary 
‘Manthall : 


Tables and chairs moved aboot in daylight, nad voute- 
times rove from the grouad, whist at the dark séances 
voices were heacd, and huzsinous manifestations voce ; ll 
hove things purported to come from epi. I therefore 
teaolved to be a constant visitor at the séabocs and to stick 
at the work till [either discovered the amsertions tn be 
tru of ected the impetre with enced scewny 

‘certainty to expose it in the presence of witnease, 
to be able to publish the faces with complete sectional 
drawings of the apperatus used. 

‘The voice calling itt “ Jobs King "in backed by an 
intelligence apparently entiely diferent in kind from that 
of Mr. ot Mrs, Marshall. However, I privately antured 
‘that Mc, Marshall did the voice, and by attending a few 
stances found that Jt wae x commoa thing for Mr. Manabell 
and Jobn King to speak at the atme time, so I was obliged 
to throw over that theary. 

‘Next T assumed that Mrs. Marsha id is, till one 
cveniag T att next her; she was oe my righthand vide, 
Thad Bolé of her hand and arm, and Johs King came and 
talked ints my left our, Mrz Marikall being perfectly 
motionlesa all the time, so over west the other theory. 

Next, Tasmumed that » confederate among the visitors 
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to the eine did Jon King’s voice, #o had 2 sfance with 
‘Mr. and Ms. Marl elon «Joba mo tha end eae 

Lastly, T augumed that a concenled confederate did tho 
voice, 20 attended two wfances where Mrr. Manball 
‘wis present among strangers to her, in & strange house, 
tod again John Kings a ively ve, 

‘00 Thursday evening December goth, 1869, 
John King cme aed salto lor powsn te MES, 
. Berrys circle, in the sbsence of Me. and Mrs. Marshall, 
the medium being Mrs, Perrin, 

While Mr. Harrison eatisfied himself in this way 
‘that n0 human being present produced the voices, he 
does not meation—what was the case-—that the voices 
‘often geve interne! proofs of identity such as neither 
the medium nor a confederate could have supplied, 

Signor Damiani, a well-known investigator, in hix 
evidence before the London Dialectical Society, de- 
lared * thar voices that iad spoken to him in the pre- 
tence of unpaid mediums had subsequently conversed 
‘with him at private eéances with Mrs. Marshall, and 
had “ there exhibited the same peculiarities as to tone, 
expresiion, pitch, volume, and pronunciation, a6 upon 
the former occasions.” These voices also talked with 
thin on matters of so private a nature that no one else 
could have known of them. At times, too, they 
foretold events which duly came to pass. 

Teis natura! that those who come in contact for the 
fire time with voice phenomena should suspect ventri- 
Joguisa as & possible explanation. D. D. Home, with 
‘whom these voices occurred often, was careful to meet 
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VOICE MEDIUMSHIP AND MOULDS 
this objection. General Boldero, desctibing the 
néance when Home visited him at Cupar, Fife, in 
1870, writes: © 

‘Thea volees wore heard speaking together inthe room, 
two diferent persons judging fom Oe intonation, We 
could not make oat the wards opoken, as Home persistsd 
in speaking to un all tha time. We remonstrated with him 
for speaking, and be replied, spoke purposely that you 
aight be convinced the voice were not due to ary ven- 
‘tlloquiam on my part, as this it imporsible when anyone 
i speaking in hia marural woice.” Home's voice was quite 
alike chat of the voices heard ia the air. 

‘The author can corroborate this from his pervonel 
expeticnce, having repeatedly heard voices speaking 
at the same time, Examples are given in the chapter 
on Some Great Modera Mediums, 

‘Admiral Usborne Moore testifies to hearing three 
aod four spirit voices simultascouly with Mr. 
Wriedt, of Detroit, In his book “The Voica” 
(1913) be quotes the testimony of a well-known 
writer, Mise Edith K, Harper, formerly private secre 
tary to Mr, W. T. Stead. She writes: ¢ 

‘After considering 2 recoed of shout two hundsed 
situngs wih Mrs, Rtsr Weiede during her three virts 
to England, of which the notes of the geoeral circles alone 
would All « huge vohune, were they weitten ix exert 1 


e 
periences my mother and I were priveged to have through 
Mr. Wried’s mediumahip. Looking aver my noten of 
bee fret vist in 1grs the following derail stand out ax 
mang the principal features of the séancesi— 
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(2) Mr Weiede was sever entranced, but converted 
fredly with the siters, and we havo heard bee talking, to, 
(even arguing with, some spirit parson with whose opinions 
the did mot agroe. I remember ance Me. Stead shaking 
with Isughter on heaving Mrv, Wriedt suddenly reprimand 
the late editor of the Thinker for bis attcude 
Peer ie teclaon plore ony 
rancis, who, after a2 explanation, drop 
the trumpet, and appurendy retired discomforeed. 


(2) Two, three, and even four apirt woes talking 
simmchaneoualy 


5 foreign languages-—-Frencb, 
Germann, Teuliaa, stats, Norwegas, Dutch, Arabic and 
orhere—with which the tordivim was quite unaoquainted. 
‘A Norwegian lady, well known in the world of Hterature and 
politics, was addressed in Norwegian by x man's vice, 
claiming to be her brother, end giving the mame P_——. 
She conversed with him, and seemed overcome with joy 
at the correct proofs be gave ber of his identity... + 
‘Another time 1 voice spoke in voluble Spanish, addressing 
liself defintely to 1 lady in the circle whom none of the 
sitters knew to be acquaisted with that language ; the Indy 
‘entered inte 2 @uent conversation in Spanish 
with the Spirit, to the evident satisfuction of the later. 





‘Mrz, Mary Hollis (afterwards Mra. Hollis-Billing) 
‘was remarkable American medivo who visited 
England in 1874 and again in 1880, when a preseata~ 
tdon and addres were given hee in London by repre= 
sentative Spiritualists, A fine soooaat of her vatied 
medivauhip is given by Dr, N, B, Wolfe in his book, 
“Startling Fags in Modern Spiritualise.” Mrs, 
Hollis was « Indy of refinement, snd thousands 
obesined evidence and consolation through her powers, 
6 
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Her two spirit guides, “James Nolan ” and an Indian 

named “ Ski,” talked freely in the Direct Voice. At 
‘onc of her séances, held at Mrs. Makdougall Gregory's 
house in Grosvenor Square on January 21, 1880, a 
leegyman of the Church of England® “had the thread 
of a conversation taken up by a spirit where it had been 
broken off seven years before, end he profemed himself 
peefectly sntisGed with che genuineness of the woice, 
‘which was very peculiar and distinctly audible to those 
Sting on either aide of the clergyman who was 
addressed.” 

‘Mr. Edward C, Randall gives an account of 
another good American voice medium, Mr. Emily 8. 
French, in hia book “ The Dead Have Never Died. 
She died in her home in Rochester, New York, on 
Jane x4, 1962. Mr, Rendall investigated her powers 
for twenty years, and was convinced that her medium- 
‘ship was of a very bigh character. 

‘Mea, Mercia M. Swain, who died in 1900, was a 
‘voice medium through whose instrumentality & Rescue 
Girdle im California was able to reach and do good 10 
tunprogressed souls in the beyond. An account of 
these extrordinary sittings, which were under the 
control of Mr, Leander Fisher, of Buffalo, New York, 
and lasted for twenty-five years, from 1875 to 1900, 
will be foend in Admiral Usborne Moore's book, 
“ Glimpses of the Next State.” 

Mrs. Everitt, a very fine non-profesionad medium, 
obrained voiow in England in 1B67 and for many 
yyeare after, 
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“Most of the grest physical mediams, especially the 
materializing mediums, produced voice phenomens. 
"They occurred, for instance, with Eglinton, Spriggs, 
Husk, Duguid, Herne, Mm. Guppy, and Florence 
Conk 

Mra. Ekzabeth Blake, of Ohio, who died in 1920, 
‘wat one of the mot wonderful voice mediums of whom 
‘we have any record, and perhaps the most evidential, 
becanse in her presence the voices were regularly pro- 
duced in brosd daylight, She was a poor, iliterate 
woman living in the tiny village of Bradrick on the 
shore of the Ohio River, on the opposite bank of 
which was the town of Huntingdon, in West Virginia, 
She had been « mediva since childhood, She was 
strogly religious aod belonged to the Methodist 
Church, from which, however, like some others, che 
‘was expelled on account of her medinmship, 

Little has been written about her, the only detaited 
account being a valuable monograph by Professor 
Hyilop.* She is aaid to have been repeatedly tested by 

sentists, physicians and others,” and to have sub- 
cited willingly to all cheir tests. Ac, however, these 
men were unable to detect any fraud, they did vot 
trouble to give their results to the warld, Hyslop had 
hiaattention drawn to her by hearing that a well-known 
American coojurer, of many year’ experience, had 
become convinced of her genuineness, and in 1906 he 
travelled to Ohio to investigate ber mediums 

‘Hyslop’s voluminous report describes evidential 
communications that eccorred, 
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‘He makes this not unusual confession of ignorance 
of ectoplasmic processes in the production of voice 
pheaomens. He says: 

The loudness af the sounds in some cases excludes 
the aupposition that the voices ere conveyed from the vocal 
cords 10 the trumpet. I bave heard the sounds twenty 
feet away, und could have heard them forty or fifty feet 
away, and Mes, Blake's lips did not move, 

It sll remains to get any clear hypothesis to exphin 
this axpect of che phenomena, Eves 2 aay “spirit” 
would not eaiey the ordinary scicatifc man, His wants 
‘tm know the mechenict) processes invelved, at we explain 
‘ordinary epeeeh. 

Te may be rue that epiritu are the five cause inthe cate, 
‘but there are seeps in the process which intervene between 
Ahi nine and che elias ete ht which 
creates the perplexity more than the suppotition that epirta 
Seinumetny ha efieal "= the este nn croct 
tee how spirits can instirute « mechanical event without 
the use of « mechanical iostramenc. 

Nor can anyone else, for that matter, but the ex- 
planation thas been giveo again and again from the 
Other Side, Professor Hyslop's want of knowledge of 
the link existing between the sounds end their source 
would be lew surprising were it not for the fact 
thet che spicite chemeeives have repeatedly supplied 
the answer to the question he raise, Through 
many mediums they have gives slmost identical 
explanations, 

Ds. L. V. Guthrie, muperintendent of the West 
‘Virginia Asylom at Huntingdon, Mrx Blake's medical 
adviser, wus convinesd of her power. He wrote/* 

ton et. est 
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have had sittings with her in my own offica, sho on 
the front porch ip the open ait, and on one oocasion Jo m 
carriage as we were driving tong the roid. Ske bes 
repeatedly offered to let me bave a sitting and use 1 lamp 
chltaney instead of « tin horn, and I have frequently ween 
‘het produce the voices with ber hand resting on one and 
of the bora. 


‘Dr. Guthrie gives the following two cases with 
‘Mra, Blake where the information eupplied was not 
known to the sitters, and could not have been kaown 
to the medium, 


One of my employees, & young lady, whove brother 
had joined the army and gone wo the Philippines, wun 
tnzious to receive some word from kim, and had written 
Jetters to him repeatedly and addressed them in care of bia 
Campany in the Philippines, bot could receive no antwer, 
She called on Mr, Blake and wae told by the "apirit” of 
hher mother, who had paved sway sore severn! yours, 
‘that if dhe would address « letter to this brother at C— 
the would get an aurwer. | Sbe did wo and received « reply 
from bi is two or three days, ax he had renirned from the 
‘Philippines, unknown to any of his family. 

‘The next ewe is even more atiking. 

As scquistante of mine, of promisent family in 
this end of the State, whose grandfither had been found 
at the foot of « high Bridge with his skal amaahed and life 
‘extinct, called oc Mis. Blake « few years ago and was zot 
thinking of her grandfather at 
such yurprised to ave the “ ren 
tel ber that he had nt ilen of te ridge wile otoniaed, 
a had been preramed at the time, but that be had been 
murdered by two mea who met bim in» buggy and bed 
proceeded 10 eandbag hit, relieve him of his valuables, 
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and throw him over the beidge. The “spirit” then 
proceeded to describe minutely the appearance of the two 
sen who had murdered him, and gave wach other infortim: 
‘ton that led to the arrest and conviction of ont or both 
of these individual, 


‘Numerous sitters with Mrs, Blake noted that while 
the medium was speaking, spitit voices were heard at 
the same time, and farther, that the same spirits pre- 
served the same personality and the same intonation of 
‘oie through a coun of year, Hyslop gives details 
‘of w case with this medium where the voice come 
mnnicatios gave the correct solution for opening a 
combination lock to 2 safe, when it was unknown to 
‘the sitter. 

Amoog modem voice mediums in England are 
‘Mra. Roberts Johowon, Mr. Blanche Cooper, John C. 
Sloan, Williac Pheeaix, the Misses Dunsmore, Evan 
Powell the Welsh medium, and Mr, Potter. 

‘Mr, H, Deonis Bradley has given a full account of 
the voice mediumship of George Veliantine, the well- 
known American medium. Mr. Bradley was able 
‘himself ta secure voices in his own Home Circle, 
without any professional medium. It is impossible 
to exaggernte the services which Mr. Bradley's 
devoted and self-cscrificing work hax rendered to 
psychic science. If our whole knowledge depended 
upon the evidence given in these two books, it would 
‘be ample for eny reasonable man.* 


‘Some few pages may slto be devoted to s summary 
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of the very cogent objective evidence which is ofered 
by the casts that have been taken from the bodies 
of ectoplaumic figuees~in other words, of materialized 
forms. The first who explored this line of research 
weems to have been William Denton, the author of 
“ Nature's Secrets,” « book on psychometry, pub- 
lished in 1863. In Boston (U.8.A.) in 1875, working 
with the medium Mary M. Hardy, he employed 
methods which closely resemble those used by Richet 
and Geley in their more recent experiments in Paris, 
Denton actaally gave « public demonstration in Paine 
‘Hill, when the cast of a spirit face was ssid to have 
been produced in melted paraffin. Other medium 
with whom these casts were obtained were Mrs 
Firman, Dr. Monck, Mise Fairlemb (afterwards Mra. 
Mallon}, and William Eglinton. ‘The fact that these 
results were corroborated by the leter Paris eittings is 
strong argument for their validity. Mr. William 
Orxtey, of Manchester, describes how on February 5, 
1876, « beautifnl monld of a lady's band was obtained, 
and bow # subsequent mould of the band of Mrs. 
Firman the medium was found to be quite different, 
On this occation Mrs, Firman was confined in a lace 
net bag which went over her head and was fastened 
rovad the waist, enclosing her hands and arma. This 
‘would seem to be final as regards any fraud on the 
part of de medium, while it is also recorded that the 
‘wax mould was warm, which shows that it could not 
have been brought into the edance room. It ie hard 
(to nee what further precautions conld have beeo taken 
to guarentee the remult. On u second ooceion & 
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‘mould of the foot an well as of the and was obtained, 
the openings of the wrist and ankle being in each case 
& narrow that the limb could not have been with- 
drawn, There secras to have been uo explenstion 
‘open save that the hand or foot had dematerialized. 

Dr, Monck’s results seem also to stand the test of 
criticam. Oxley experimented with him in Man- 
chester in 1876, and hed the same rucceu ax with 
Mrz, Firman, On this occasion different moulds 
from two separate figures were obtained. Osley 
ways of these experiences, “The importance and 
value of these spirit moulds cannot be overestimated, 
for while the relation of epiritual phenomena to 
others of doubtful and sceptical rura is valuable 
only on the ground of credibility, che casts of these 
hands and fect are permanent and patent facts, 
and now demand from men of scienet, artists, and 
ccoffers a solution of the mystery of their produce 
tion.” ‘This demand is atl made. A famous con- 
juret, Houdini, and a great anatomist, Sir Arthur 
Keith, have both tried their hands, and the rerults, 
laboriourly produced, have only served to secentuate 
the unique character of that which they tried to 
copy. 

In the case of Eglinton i has been recorded by 
Dr. Nichols, the biographer of the Davenporty, that 
evidential carts of hands were obtsined, and. that 
one Indy preseot recognized 1 peculiarity—a alight 
deformity—characteristic of the band of her little 
daughter who had heen drowned in South Africa at 
the age of five years 
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Perhaps the most final and convincing of all the 
‘moulda was that which was obtained by Epes Sergeant 
from the medium Mrz. Hardy, already mentioaed in 
connezion with Dentoa's experiments. ‘The con- 
clusions are worth quoting in full. ‘The writer sayz— 

* Our conclusions are + 

1, ‘That the mould of a full-sized perfect hand was 
produced in a closed box by some unknown power 
exercising intelligence und manual activity. 

‘2. That the canditions of the experiment were 
independent of all reliance on the character and good 
faith of the medium, though the genuineness of her 
‘mediueshtp has been fully vindicated by che reault. 

3, That these conditions were 40 simple and 10 
stringent as completely to exclude all opportunities for 
fraud and all contrivances for illusion, so that our 
realization of the conclecivencas of the testis perfect. 

“4. That the fact, long known to investigatory, that 
evanescent, materialized hands, guided by intelligence 
and projected from an invisible organism, oan be 





“5, That the experiment of the mould, coupled 
with that of the so-called spirit photograph, gives 
objective proof of the operation of an intelligent force 
outaide of any visible organiam, and offers a fair basis 
for scientific investigation. 

«6. That the inquiry “How wus that mould pro- 
duced within that box ?* leads to consideretions that 
oust have x cost important bearing on the philosophy 
of the future, a8 weil as on problems of prychology 
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and phyticlogy, and opens new views of the latent 
powers and high destiny of man.” 

Seven reputable witnesses sign the report. 

If the reader is oot satisfied by such various 
examples of the validity of these tests by casts and 
moulds, he should read the conclusions which were 
reached by that grest investigator Geley, at the end 
of his clessical experiments with Kluski, dlrendy shortly 
alluded co. 

Dr. Geley carried out with Kiuski a number of 
remarkable experiments in the formation of wax 
‘moulds of materialized hands. He has recorded * the 
results of a series of eleven mucceseful sittings for thin 
purpove. To adim tight the medium’s right hand was 
held by Professor Richet and hie left hand by Count 
Potocki, A ough containing wax, kept at melting 
point by warm water, was placed two feet in front of 
Kinski, and for che purpose of a test the wax wat 
inpregoated (unknown to the medium) with the 
chemical cholesterin, this to prevent the pouibility of 
substitution, Dr. Geley writes: 

‘The feeble light did not admit ofthe phenomens belog 
actually seen ; we were aware of the moment of dipping, 
ty the sound of splashing in the liguid. The operation 
involved two oc three immersion. The hand that was act- 
ing was plunged inthe trough, was withdrawn, and, covered 
‘with warm parafin, touched the hands of the controllers 
of the experiments, and then wat plunged agsin into the 
‘wax. After the operation the glove of parefin, still warm 
but solidified, was placed against the Band of oxs of the 
controllers. 
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In this way nine moulds were taken: seven of 
hands, one of a foot, and one of a chin and lip. ‘The 
‘wax of which they were composed om being tested 
gave the characteristic reaction of cholesterin, Dr. 
Geley shows twenty-three photographs of the moulds 
sand of plauter casts made from them. Tt may be men- 
tioned that the moulds exhibit the folds of the skin, 
the nails and the veins, and these markings in nowive 
resemble those of the medium. Efforts to make 
timilar moulde from the hands of human beings were 
only partially succemful, and the difference from thove 
‘obtained at the sictings was obvious, Sculptors and 
monldert of repute have declared that they know of 
no method of producing wax moulds such as those 
obtained at the séances with Klucki. 

Geley eum up the result thus :* 

“We will now enumerate the proofs which we 
have given of the authenticity of che moulds of 
muterialized limbs in ovr experiments in Paris and 
Wana. 

We have thown that quite apart from the control 
of the mediom, whote two hands were held by us, all 
fraud was imposible. 

“t, The theory of fraud by a rubber glove is 
inadmisible, for soch an attempt gives crude and 
beard rerults which ap be seen at a glance to be 
imitations, 

“a, Te is not posible to produce such gloves of 
wax by using « rigid mould already prepared. A 
trial of this sbows at once how impossible itis, 

cenar hema 
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4g. The use of a prepared mould in some fusible 
and saluble substance, covered with # film of paraffin 
during the sfance and then disolved out in 2 pail of 
‘water, will not fit in with the actual procedure. We 
‘had no pail of water. 

ge The theory that « living hand was used (that 
of the medium or of an ansistant) is inadmissible, ‘This 
could not haye beea done, for several reasons, one 
being that gloves thns obtained are thick and wlid, 
while ours are fine and delicate, also that the poxition 
of che fingers in our moulds makes it impossible that 
they could be withdrawn without breaking the 
glove. Also that the gloves have been compared 
with the haade of the medium aad of the assietante, 
and that they are not alike. This is shown also by 
anthropological measurements, 

™ Fiaally, there is the irypothesis chat the gloves 
were brought by the medium, ‘This is disproved by 
the fact that we secretly introduced chemicals into the 
melted wax, and that these were found in the gloves. 

“The report of the expert modellers on the point 
in categorical and final.” 

Nothing le evidence to those who are wo filled with 
‘Prejudice thae they have no room for reason, but it ia 
inconceivable thar any normally endowed man could 
read all che above, and doube the pouability of taking 
moulds from ectoplasmic figures, 


CHAPTER XX 
FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN SPIRITUALISM 


|PIRITUALISM in France and the Latin races 

centres round Allan Kardec, who prefers for it 

the term Spiritisea, and its predominant feature 
ia belief in reincarnation, 

M. Hippolyte Leon Deaizard Rivail, who adopted 
the pecudonym “* Allan Kardec,” was boro in Lyous 
in 1804, where his father was a barrister. In 1850, 
when the American spirit manifestations were exciting 
attention in Europe, Allan Kardec investigated the 
subject through the mediumship of two daughters of 
a friend, 

In the communications which were obtained he 
‘wat informed that “ Spirits of a much higher order 
thau chose who habitually communicated through the 
two young mediums, came expresily for him, and 
would continue t0 do so, in order to enable him to 
fuldl an important religious mission.” 

‘He tested this by drawing up « series of questions 
selating to the problems of human life, and submitting 
them to the supposed operating intelligences, end by 
means of raps and writing through the planchette he 
received the replies upon which be hak founded hit 
system of Spititism. 

After two years of these communications he found 

1 
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that his ideas and convictions bad become com- 
pletely changed. He said: 

“The inatructions thus transmitted constitute an 
entirely new theory of uma life, duty and destiny, 
that appears to me to be perfectly rations) and 
coherent, adenirably lucid and consoling, and inteavely 
interesting.” ‘The idea came to him to publish what 
Ihe had got, and on submitting this idea to the come 
imuaicating intelligences, he was told that the teaching 
had been expresaly intended to be given to the world, 
and that he had a mission confided to him by Provi- 
dence. ‘They also instructed him to call the work 
Le Lieve des Esprits (The Spirits’ Book). 

"The book thus produced in 1856 had a great suc- 
cess, Over twenty editions have beea published, and 
the " Revised Edition,” issued in 1857, has become 
the recognized text-book of spiritual philosophy in 
France. In 186r he published “The Mediums’ 
Book”; in 1864, “The Gospel as Explsined by 

rite"; in 2865," Heaven and Hell”; and in (867, 
To addition to the above, which are his 
wmain works, he published two short treatises entitled, 
“What is Spirititm ?” and“ Spiritism Reduced to 
its Simplest Expression.” 

Miss Anoa Blackwell, who hes translated Allan 
Kardec’s works into English, thus describes him : 


In pervoo, Allan Kardec was somcwbat under middle 
height. Strongly built, with a large, round, magive head, 
well-marked features, and clear, grey eyes, be looked more 
like 1 German than’ x Frenchean. Energetic and per- 
revecing, but of « temperament that was cal, cautious, 
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frve from mysticism and from enthusiasm, . 
low of speech, unssmuming in manner, yet not without & 
certain quiet dignity resulting from the earnesmess and 

‘which wore the distinguishing ats of 
hls character ; neither courting sor avoiding discumion, 
bbut sever voluatecring any ressatk upon the subject to 
‘which be bad devoced his life, be received with alfabiity 








He founded the Society of Prychologic Studies, 
which met weekly at his house for the purpove of get- 
tog communications through writing mediums He 
to established Le Reoue Spirite, monthly journal 
stil in existence, which he edited unc his death in 
1869. Shortly before this he drew up a plan of an 
organization to carry oa his work, It was called 
“The Joint Stock Company for the Continuation of 
che Works of Allan Kardec," with power to buy and 
ve 
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sell, reocive donations and bequests, and to continue 
the publication of Le Revue Spirit. Afecr his death 
his plans were faithfully caried out. 

Kurdec considered chat the words “ spiritual,” 
od spiritualist,” and “ spirituslism” elreedy bed a 
definite meaning. Therefore he substituted “ apitit- 





belief that our spisitual progression is effected through 
1x veriea of incarnations, 


Spirie having to pass through many incaruations, it 
follows that we ave all had many existences, and that 
‘we shall have others, more or leas perfect, either upon 
‘se nae of pit ae plice in the 
incarnation 78 takes 
thorn ruses it would be an error to suppote that the 
tor o¢epirt could be incarnated in the body of an animal, 
‘A apitits miccemive corporeal exiatences re always 
progremive, and never retrograde, but the rapidity of 
four progress depends on the effor's we make to arrive at 
perfection, 


‘The qualitin ofthe soul are those ofthe spirit incarnated 
in uns thus, « good man isthe incarnation of e good epirit, 
and a bad’ man is that of am 

‘Toe soul possessed its own individuality before 
jm incarnation; ie preserves. that individuality wfter its 
separition from the Body. 

x ko cores into the pe wort che wou! wgin 
feds thee all thove whom che known open in 3 

to ie 
of 





sind all its former existences 
tewory, with the remenirince of all the good and 
All che ovil which ic hay dooe in them. 
‘The incarnated epist is under the influence of matter; 
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‘the man who surmount this influence, through the elera- 
ton and purification of his soul, rigea himself nearee 10 
the qupenor epiriv, amoog whom be will one day be 
sed, “Hs who alow hime cob ued by tad panos, 
tod places all hia delight in the satisfuction af hiv grote 
animal appetites, brings himself nearer to the impure 
spiria, by giving preponderance to his animal nature, 
_Incarnated spiria inhabie the diferent globes of the 





Kardec conducted his investigations through the 
communicating intelligences by meens of question 
aad answer, and in this way obtained the metecial for 
‘kis books, " Much information was forthcoming on 
the subject of reincamation, ‘To the question + 
“What is the aim of the incarnation of spirit?” the 
sneer wis = 

Te la  necemity imposed on them by God, an the 





Spisitualins in Eagland bave come to no decision 
tect to The Set Bask 
a 
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with regard to reincarnation. Some believe in it, 
many do not, and the general attitude may be caken 

Be that, ax the doctrine cannot be proved, it 
had better be omitted from the active politics of 
Bpicitualiam. Miss Anne Blackwell, in explanation 
of this attitade, soggerts thar the continental mind 
being more receptive of theories, has accepted Allan 
Kardec, while the English mind " usually declines to 
eoosider any theory until it hat asmured itself of the 
facts amumed by euch theory.” 

‘Mr. Thomas Brevior (Shorter), one of the editors 
of The Spiritual Magoxine, sume up the goniieg 
view of Englih Spiritualits of his day. 
writes 3* 

‘When Reincarnation amumes a more acientidc aspect, 
‘when it can offer a body of densonstmable facts admitting 
of verification like those of Modere Spiritualism, it will 
merit ample and careful discussion. Meanwhile, let the 
architecta of speculation amuse themselves if they will by 
‘building castles in the wir; life is too short, and there is 
too much 0 do in this busy world to leave either Ieleure 
for inclination to oceapy ourelves in demolishing these 
airy structures, o: in showing on what slight foundations 
they are reared. It is far better to work out thove points 
{in which we are agreed than to wrangle over thore upon 
‘which we appear 90 hopelessly to difer. 

William Howitt, one of the stalwarts of carly 
Spititualism ia England, is still more emphatic in hie 
condemnation of reincamation. After quoting Emma 
Hiardinge Britten's remark thet thousands in the 
Other World protest, through distinguished mediams, 

Stet nai 
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thet they have no knowledge or prooft of reincarae- 
tion, be says :® 

‘The thing erikes at che root ofall fith in che revela- 
tions of Spirituliam. If we are brought to doubt the 
spirits communicating under the movt serious guise, under 
‘the most vetious affirmations, where ls Spiriuailem iteelf? 

If Relncarnation be true, pitable and repellent as its, 
mat bave besa mallioes of spisita who, on entering 
the other world, have sought in vain their kindred, children 
‘and friends. . |. Han even a whisper of such 1 oe ever 
reached us from the thousands and tana of chounands of 
cammunicig opie? Nem, We ray, thr, on 
‘thls ground alose, the carnation 
flock the hal Eom whch k prong 

Ms, Howitt, however, in his vehemence, forgets 
that there may be w time limit before the next incar- 
ution takes place, and thet also there may be a 
voluntary element ia the act. 

‘The Hon, Alexander Aksakof, in an interesting 
articlet supplies the names of the mediums at Allan 
Kardec’s circle, with am socount of them. He sleo 
points out that 2 belief in the idea of reincarnstion was 
strongly held in France at that time, as can be ecen 
from M. Pezzani’s work, “The Plurulity of Exist- 
ences,” and others Aksakof writes : 

‘That the propogation of this doctrine by Kardoc wat 
‘matter of strong predilection in dear; from the beginning 
Reincamation has not bees presented at an object of etudy, 
‘bot ana dogma. To sustain it be ban always had recourse 
to writing mediums, who, it i well known, pau 20 easily 
‘under the prychological infuence of preconceived idee; 

+ Tas Spread agate he, 37. 
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snd Spirit has engendered auch in profuslon; whereas 
‘through physical mediums the comzunkations are sot 
only mote objective, but always contrary to the doctrine 
& ‘his dof edhnshp,segog as rouse 
Kin i 9 & pretext 
fs word faecorty. ‘Thon the exprateas) saebod 
a tunksows ia for twenty years it has 
setae the sigh: taisc progr, ted has vo 
rained io total ignorance of Anglo-American Spiritualism) 
“The fow French physical mediums ho developed their 
oman Ina of Kardc, wne ner: meatined by hin 
“Revue; they remained almost uninows to 
pcan, ad ely Nectar tae pier ‘ot suport 

the doctrine of Reincaraatioo. 

Abskof adds that his remerks do not affect the 
queition of reincarnation in the abstract, but only 











a 


I meet many who are reincarnationists, and 1 ba 
had the pleasure of meeting at least twelve who were 
Marie Antoinette, six or seven Mary Queen of 
whole host of Louis and other kings, ebout twenty Alex 
ander the Greats, but it cemaine for me yet to moet « plain 
John Smith, and T beg of you, if you moet one, to cage 
him aa « cusiosity, 
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relation between that Power and the univene, putting us 
in the trick of the Divine operation. 

“The Mediutma’ Book " describes the various saethods 
of communication between this world and the next. 

“Heaven and Hell” vindioeses the justice of the 
_ Divine government, by explaining the mature of Evil «x 
‘the result of ignorance, and showing the process by which 
‘men shall become enlightened x=d_ purified. 

“The Gospel us Explained by Spirits" is « comment 
fon the moral precepts of Christ, with an exazainetion of 
His life and s comparison of if incidents with present 
manifestations of spirit power. 

Geomia” som the accordance of the Spiidat 
philosophy with the discoverien of modem science, and 
Tigre tee os Meee record, a» expiuined 

spicits, 

Tine works” she ot are saprdad by he 


of Continental Spiritualists ax constituting 
ieee religious philosophy ofthe futaro—a. raed 
in harmocy with the advance of scientific discovery in 
the various other realms of human keowledges promulgated 
by the host of enlightened Spirits acting unde: the direction 
of Christ Himself.” 





On the whole, it seems to the author that the 
balance of evidence shows that reincarnation ix a fact, 
‘but not necesarily « universal one. As to the iguor- 
nce of our spirit friends upon the point, it concerts 
their own future, and if we arc not clear a to our 
future, it ix posible chat they have the same limita 
tions. When the question is atked, “ Where were we 
before we were born?” we have a definite answer in 
the system of dow development by incernation, with 
Yong intervals of spirit rest between, while otherwise 

ws 
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‘we have no answer, chough we must admit that it is 
inconceivable that we have becn born in time for 
etemity. Existence afterwards scems to postulate 
eistence before, Ax to the natural question, “ Why, 
thea, do we not remember such existences ?"" we may 
point out thet such remembrance would enormouily 
complicate owe present life, and that wuch existences 
may well form a cycle which is all clear to us when 
‘we heve come to the end of it, when perhaps we may 
wee a whole rosary of lives threaded upon the ane 
personality. ‘The convergence of so many lines of 
theosophic and Fastern thought upoo this one con- 
lucion, and the explanation which it affords in the 
supplementary doctrine of Karma of the apparent ia- 
juutice of any single Life, are arguments in its favour, 
and pechape are thove vague recognitions and 
memories which are occasionally too definite to be 
eutily explained ax atavistic impremionn, Certain 
hypnotic experiments, the moet faznons of which were 
by the French investigator, Colonel de Rochas, seemed 
to ufford some definite evidence, the subject when in 
trance being pushed back for several alleged incarna- 
tions, but the farther ones were hard to trace, while 
the nearer came under the suspicion thet they were 
infuenced by the normal knowledge of the medium, 
Tt may, at least, be couceded chat where some special 
tatk has to be completed, or where some fault has to 
be remediod, the possibility of reincarnation may be 
one which would be eagerly welcomed by the epirit 
concerned, 

Before turning from the story of Preach Spiritual- 

pa om 
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iam one cannot but remark upon the splendid group 
Of writers who have adorned it. Apart from Allan 
Kardec, and che scientific work on research lines of 
Geley, Maxwell, Flammarion, and Richet, there have 
been puse Spiritists such as Gabriel Delanne, Henri 
Regoault, and Leon Denis who have made their mark. 
The lase expecially would heve been deemed  grett 
master of French prose, whatever might bave been his 
theme. 


‘This work, which confices if to che main stream 
of paychic history, hes berdly space in which it can 
follow its many meanderings in lesser rivnlets over 
very land upon the globe. Such manifestations were 
invariably repetitions or close variants of thoee which 
hhave been already described, and it may briefly be 
stated that the cult is catholic in the fullest sense, for 
there ia no Land which is without it. From the 
Argentine to Iceland the seme resulta have eprung in 
the same manoer from the causes, Such « 
history would require a volume in itself. Some special 
pages should, however, be devoted to Germany. 

‘Though slow to follow the organized movement, for 
‘ie was not until 1865 that Payche, a Spiritualistic paper, 
‘wat established in that country, it had above all other 
ends x tradition of myitic speculation and magical 
experiment, which might be regarded as « prepact- 
tion for the definite revelation. Paracelsus, Cornelius 
Agrippa, van Helmont, and Jacob Bochme are all 
‘among the pioneer of the epirit, feeling their way out 
of matter, however vague the goal they oay have 
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reached. Something more definite was sttuined by 
Mesmer, who did most of his work in Vienna in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. However mis 
taken in some of bis inferences, be was the prime 
mover in bringing the dissociation of soul and body 
before the actual senses of mankind, and « native of 
Strasbourg, M. de Puységur carried his work one step 
farther and opened up the wonders of clairvoyance. 
Jung Stilling and Dy. Justinus Kerner are namex which 
‘must always be associated with the development of 
human knowledge along this mist-girt path. The 
actual announcement of spirit communication was 
received with mingled interest and scepticism, and it 
‘was long before any authoritative voices were raised 
in ita defence, Finally, the matter was brought pro- 
ruinently forward when Slade made his historical visit 
in 1877, After viewing and testing his performances, 
he obtained at Leipzig the endorsement of six pro- 
femors ws to their genuine objective character. These 
were Zollner, Fechner and Scheibner of Leipzig, 
‘Weber of Gottingen, Fichte of Stuttgart, and Uiri 
cof Halle. As these testimonials were reinforced by an 
affidavit from Bellachini, the chief conjurer of Ger- 
many, that there was no postbility of trickery, a 
considerable effect was produced upon the public 
ind, which was increased by the subsequent adhetion 
of two eminent Russians, Aksakof the statesman, and 
Professor Butlerof of St. Petersburg University, ‘The 
cult does not appear, however, to have found 4 con- 
genial solin that bureaucratic and military land. Save 
for the name of Cael du Prel, one can recall none other 
a 
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which is smociated with the higher phases of the 
svovereat. 

Baron Cas] du Pret, of Munich, begen his career 
a a student of mysticism, and in his fire work * be 
deals not with Spiritualism bac rather with the latent 
powers of mam, the phenomens of dream, of trance, 
and of the hypootic slecp. In another treatise, how- 
evet, A Problem for Coojurers,” he gives a cloeely 
reasoned account of the steps which led him to a full 
belief in the truth of Spiritualism, Io this book, while 
admitting that scientific mea and philovopbers may 
not be the best people to detect trickery, he reminds 
‘the reader that Bosco, Houdin, Bellachini, and other 
skilled conjurers have declared those mediums wham 
they hove invesigated to be free from imposture, 
Du Prel war not content, as xo many are, to take 
second-hand evidence, but he bad a oumber of sit- 
tings with Eglinton, and later with Eusapia Palladino, 
‘He gave particular attention to the phenomenon of 
ptychography (slate writing) and he cays of 

Onc thing is clear, chat is, that Prychography must 
be ascribed to 4 transcendental origin. We shall Sind 
(4) that the hypothesis of prepared sites is inadmissible, 
(3) The place on which the writing is found is quite in- 
accessible to the hands of the medium. In some cases 
the double slate is securely locked, tcaving only room 
inside for the tiny morsel of slate pencil. (3) ‘That the 
writing is actually done atthe time. (4) That the media 
in not writing. (5) The writing must be actually done 
with che morsel of slate or lead pencil, (6) The writing 
is done by an intlligent being, since the answers ate 
+7 Pump tote Yo Taek We Can 
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easctly pertinent tm the questions. (7) This being can 
read, write, and understand the language of buman beings, 
froqucolly such a8 is unknown to the medium, (6) St 
‘trongly resembles « human being, a» well in the degree 
cof it intelligence a in the mistakes sometimes made. 
‘These beings are, therefore although invisible, of kuman 
nature or apecica, It's 20 use whatover to fight ageinat 
this proposition. (9) If these beings speak, they do ao in 
human language. If they are asked who they sre, they 
sasamer that chey aro beings who have left this world, 
(10) Where these appearances become partly visible, 
perhape anly their hands, the bids even are of 
form, (31) When these things become entirely visi 
‘they show the human form and countenance. .. . Spirit 
taliam must be investigated by science. 1 should Took 
‘upon myself an a coward if I did aot openly expreu 
my convictions. 

Du Pret emphasizes the face that hix convictions 
do not rest on results obtained with profesional 
mediums He mates that he knows three private 
mediuans "in whove presence direct writing not 
‘only takes place inside double alates, but is done io 
inaccessible places.” 

“Tn these circumtances,” he says dryly, “the 
question “Medium or Conjurer?” seems to me to 
ftir up a great deal more dust than it deserves,” 
ww remark some psychical researchers might tke 
to heart, 

Te ia interesting to note that du Prel proclaims the 
swertion that the messages are only silly snd trivial 
to be entirely unjustified by his experience, while 
at the mame time he amerts that he hes found no 
traces of superhuman intelligence, but of course, before 

38e 
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pronouncing upon such e point, one has to determine 
how a superhuman intelligence could be distin- 
guished und how far it would be intelligible to our 
brain Speaking of materializstion, du Prel says = 

‘When these things become entirely visible in the 
dark room, in which case the medium himself sits among 
the chain formed by the circle, they show the human 
form and countenance. It is very oasily suid that in this 
case it in the medium himuc!f who in masquerading. But 
when the medium speaks from bia seat; when his neigh- 
tours on either side declare that they bave bold of his, 
hands, and at the tame time I got 2 figure standing close 
to me; when this igure Mlumines hie face with the air 
exhauated gus tube filed with quicksilver, ying oo 
the table—the light predaced by shaking ‘which not 
‘impeding the that I cam sce it distinc, 
tha the callebive evidence of the foes T have sured 
[proves to me the necessity of the existence ofa transcendental 
‘being, even if thereby all the conclusions I have come to 
during twenty years of work and study should be thrown 
overboard. Since, however, on the contrary, my views 
(s swt forth in my “Philosophy of Mysticism") have 
taken quite another course and are only farther justiged 
‘by these experiences, I find as little subjective grounds 
for combating these facts as objective one 

He adds: 

I now have the empirical experience of the exiatence 
of such trantcendental beings, ‘which I am convintod 
‘of by the evidence of my sensce of sight, hearing, and 
feeling, 1s well as by their own intelligent commun 
tions. Under these circumstances, being lod by two 
methods of inquiry to the seifeame goal, I must indeed 
be abandoned of the gods if I did not recognize the fact 
of the immortality—or rather let us say, since the provfs 

Re 
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do not extend farther—the continued existence of man 
her death, 


Carl du Prel died in 1899. His contribution to 
the subject is probably the greatest yet made by any 
German. On the other hand, a formidable opponent 
was found there in Eduard voo Hartmann, author of 
“The Philosophy of the Unconscious,” who wrote a 
brochure in 1885 called " Spititison.” Commenting 
‘upon this performance, C. C. Massey wrote :# 
Now for the firt time, & man of commanding ine 
‘ellectual ponition has dealt fiiriy by us ax an oppontat. 
He fus taken the trouble to gct up the facts, if not quite 
thoroughly, at least to an extent thet indieputably qualifies 
hhim for critical examinetion, And while formally decising 
an unreserved acceptance of the cvidence, be has come 10 
‘te conclusion that the exirience in the human orgenism of 
smote fortes and capacities than cxtct acience hax investi- 
gated is suficicntly accredited by historical and contem- 
‘poterytentimony, Fle even urges research by State-appointed 
snd paid commissions, He repudiates, with all the authority 
of philosopher and man of science the suppotition that 
the facta we « priori incredible or “ contrary to the laws 
of nature." He exposes the irrelevance of “ 
‘nd blows to the winds the stupid parallel between mediums 
and conjurers. And if is application of the logy 





of vomsambuliam to the retults, in his view, 
{a Snag oot” spit 7 on the other hand it 
Gentian nformatin ta he pubis hich i highly 


Important for the protection of madiums. 
‘Maney taye further thet from the wapdpoint of 
von Hartmann’s philosophy the agency of epirits is 


: seseed want ante ay, 
eugene et eee oper es, 
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inadmiaible, and penanal immortality is a delu- 
ion. “The issue of peychological philosophy is 
now hetwesn his school and that of du Pre} and 

‘Alexander Aksakof replied to von Hartmouna in 
hhin monthly journal Paychische Stediew. 

Alsakof points out that Harman had no prac- 
tical expericace whatever, that be bestowed insufficient 
attention to phenomena which did not ft into hix 
mode of explanation, and that there were many 
phenomena which were quite unknown to him. 

Hartmann, for inseance, did oot believe in the 
objectivity of materialization phenomenz. Aksakof 
ably acts out with full details 2 number of cases which 
decidedly negative Hartmana’s coodusions, 

‘Aksakof refers to Baron Lazar Hellenbach, a 
Spiritualist, as the first philosophical investigator of 
the phenomena in Germany, and says: “Zallner’s ai 
smistion of che reality of the medivminic phenomens 
produced in Germany an immense sensation.” In 
many way it would sppear that von Hartmann 
‘wrote with an imperfect knowledge of the subject, 

‘Germany hs produced few great mediums, unless 
Frau Anna Rothe can be classed au such. Tt is pomsible 
hat this woran revorted to freud when her prychic 
powers failed her, bur ebat ahe had such powers in @ 
hhigh degree in clearly shown by the evidence at the 
trial after her alleged “ exposure" in 1902, 

‘The medium, after being kept io prison for twelve 
months and three weeks before being brought to tin, 
‘war sentenced to eighteeo months imprisonment and 

my 
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4 fine of five hundred marks. At the trial many 
people of standing gave evidence in her favour, among 
‘whom were Herr Sticker, former Court Chaplain, and 
Judge Bulzery, president of che High Court of Appeal, 
Zurich. ‘The Judge stated 00 oath chat Freu Rothe 
put him in communication with the spirits of his wife 
and father, who said things to him which the medium 
could not posibly heve invented, because they dealt 
with matters uaknown to any mortal. He also de- 
clared that flowers of the rarest kind were produced 
ut of the air in x room fooded with light. His 
evidence caused @ sensation. 

Tris clear thet the result of the tril was a foregone 
conclusion, It was a repetition of the position of the 
magistrate, Mr. Flowers, in the Slade case, The 
German legal Inminary in his preliminary address 
wad : 

‘Tue Court cannat allow itelf to riscize the Spiritistic 
theoey, for it mst be acknowledged that science, with 
the generality of men of culture, declares supermatina] 
munifestations to be impossible. 

In the face of that no evidence could have any weight, 

(Of recent years two names stand out in connexion 
with the subject. The one is Dr. Schreack Notzing, 
of Munich, whose fine laboratory work has been 
already treated in the chapter on Ectoplesm, The 
other is the famous Dr, Hans Drieech, Profemor of 
Philosophy at the Univertity of Leipzig. He has 
recently declared that “the actuality of prychical 
phenomena is doubted to-day oaly by the incorrigible 
dogautist."” He made this etatement in the course of 
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‘lecture at the London University in rgag, afterwards 
published in The Quest.® He went on to exy = 

‘These phenomena have bad, bowever, « bard struggle 
‘to grin recognition; and the chief reaaon why they have 
shad to fight oo streauously, is because they utterly refed 
tm dovetal with orthodom paychology and satural science, 
auch as these both were, up to the ead of last century, at 
any rete, 

Professor Driesch points out that natural science 
and peychology have undergone « radical change tinee 
the beginning of the preseat century, and proceeds to 
chow how psychical phenomena link up with “nor- 
mal” natural scfences, He remarks that if the latter 
‘efosed to recognize their kinship with the former, it 
‘would make no difference to the teuth of peychical 
phenomena, He shows, with vatious biological illus- 
trations, how the mechanistic theory iz overthrown. 
‘He expounds his vitalstic theory “ ta establish a closer 
contact between the phenomena of sormal biology 
and the physical phenomena in the domain of peychieal 

" 

Ttaly has, in some ways, been superior to all other 
European states in its treatment of Spiritualim—and 
this in epite of the constant opposition of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which has most illogically stigene- 
‘tized at disbolism in others that which it hus claimed 
6 0 special mark of sanctity in itself. ‘The Acte Sene- 
foram we one long chronicle of psychic phenomena 
with levitations, apports, prophecy, and all the other 
signs of mediumisic power. This Church has, bow- 
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ever, always persecuted Spisitualitm, Powerfol at it 
is, it wil find in time that it has encountered something 
stronger than itself. 

OF modern Italians the great Mazaini was a 
Spiritualist in days when Spiritualism had hardly 
formulated itself, and his essociste Garibaldi was 
president of 1 prychic society. In a letter to a friend 
in 1949, Mazzini sketched his religio-philosophical 
system which curiously foreshadowed che more recent 
Spiritualistic view. He substituted a temporary pur- 
gwtory for an eternal hell, postulated a bond of union 
between this world and the next, defined « hierarchy 
of spisitual beings, and foresaw a continual progression 
towards supreme 

Tualy has been very rich in mediums, but she hes 
been even more fortunate in having men of science 
who were wise enough to follow facts wherever they 
might lead, Among these numerous investigatory, all 
of whom were convinced of the reality of prychic 
phenomens, though it cannot be claimed chat all 
accepted the Spiritualistic view, there are to be found 
uch names as Ermacora, Schiaparcli, Lombroso, 
Bozzano, Morvelli, Chisie, Pictet, Foa, Porro, Brof- 
ferio, Botczzai, ind many others, They have had the 
advantage of a wonderful subject in Eusapia Palladino, 
a has already been described, bat there have been 2 
succesion of other powerful mediums, including such, 
names as Polit, Carancini, Zuccarini, Lucix Sordi, 
and especially Linda Garzera, Here at elsewhere, 
however, the fit impulse came from the English- 
speaking countries. Ic was the visit of D, D, Heme 10 
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Florence in 1855, and the subsequent visit of Mrs. 
Guppy in 1868 which opeoed the furrow. Signor 
Dacniani was the fiat great investigator, and ic was he 
who in 1878 discovered the powers of Palladino, 

Damiani’s mantle fell upon Dr. G. B, Enmacore, 
who was founder and co-editor with Dr. Finzi of the 
Riviste di Studi Prichici. He died at Rovigo in his 
fortieth year at the hand of a homicide~a very great 
Tous to the cause, His adhesion to it, and his enthn- 
slag, drew in others of equal standing. Thus Porro, 
in his glowing obituary, wrote 

Lowbeoto found himself at Milan with theee young 
prise catty devoid of ll prejuiicy, Ercis 

sti and Gerosa, with two profousd thinkers who had 
‘already exhausted the philosophical side of the quettion, 
the German du Prel and the Russian Aisskof, with another 
philosopher of acute mind and vast learning, Broferlo; 
fd lati with « pret trnome, Scape and with 
1a able physiologist, Richet. 

Headds: 

It would be dificult to collect « better sortment of 
Jearned men giving the necewary guarantees of seriousnes 
of vatied competence, of technical ability in experimenting, 
of sagacity and prodence is coming to conchusions, 

He continues : 

While Brafferio, by hie weighty book “Per lo Spit- 
smo" (Milan, 1992), demolished onc by one the argu- 
ments of the opposite side, collecting, co-tdinating, and 

with incomperable dialectical kil the proofs 

in favour af kia thesis, Ermocors applied ta ite detsonstn- 

‘ton ull the resources ofa robust mind trained to the use of 

the experimental method; and he took 0 much pleasure 
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i this cow and fertile study, that he entirely abandoned 
those researches in electricity which bad already camed 
im to be looked upon as «successor to Faraday and 
Maxwell. 

Dr. Ercole Chiais, who died in 1905, was also an 
ardent worker and propagandist to whom many dis- 
tinguished men of European reputation owed their 
firvt knowledge of prychical phenomena, among others, 
Lombrow, Professor Bianchi of the University of 
Naples, Schiaparell, Flournoy, Professor Porro of the 
University of Genoa, and Colonel de Rochas, Lom- 
brow wrote of him : 

‘You are right to honour highly the memory of Ercole 
Chisia, In a country where there iv such « horror of 
‘what is new, it required great courage and a noble oul 
to become the apostle of theoriea which have met with 
idicule, and to do co with thet tenacity, that energy, 
which always chanctedised China, It ia to him that 
many ome—aryself among others—the privilege af sexing 
4 new world open out to peychical investigation—and 
this by the only may which exists to convince men of 
culture, that it aay, by direct observation. 

Sardou, Richet, and Morelli also paid tributes to 
the work of Chiaia.® 

China did un important work in leading Lom- 
bbroso, the emiaent alicaist, to investigate the subject. 
After his frst experiments with Evsopia Palladino, in 
‘Match, 1891, Lombroso wrote = 

Tam quite ashamed and grieved at having opposed 
‘with oa mmch tenacity the possibility of the so-called 
Spiritinic from, 

“sm i Rome eh trate 
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At fret he only gave bis assent to the facts, while 
still opposed to the theary associated with them. But 
even this partial admission caued 1 sensation in Italy 
and throughout the world. Aksakof wrote to Dr. 
Chiaia: “ Glory to M. Lombrovo for his noble words | 
Glory to you for your devotion |”” 

Lombroso affords 2 good example of the con- 
verwion of aa utter materialist, after a long and carefol 
examination of the fact, In tg00 he wrote to 
Profewor Falcomer + 

Tam like « Use pebble oo the beach. As yet I am 
‘chro Fok 1 Sed tan ech de Sepes vale 
lovee to the ea. 

He ended, as we know, by becoming 2 complete 
believer, « convinced Spiritualist, and published his 
celebrated book, “ After Death—~What ?" 

Emesto Bozeano, who was born in Genoa in 1862, 
thas devoted thirty years t0 psychical research, em- 
bodying is conclusions in thirty long monographs. 
He will be remembered for his incisive criticinm * of 
‘Mr. Podmore’s slighting references to Mr. Stainton 
‘Mocs, Ie ie entitled, “A Defence of William Stain- 
ton Moves.” Bozzano, in company with Professors 
‘Moreelli and Porro, had a long series of experiments 
‘with Evsapia Palladino. After consideration of the 
subjective and objective phenomena, he wat led 
“Jogically and of necessity ” 10 give full adherence to 
the Spinitistic hypothesis, 

Enrico Martelli, Profesor of Peychiatry at Geooa, 
‘was for many yeare, at he himself says, a bitter sceptic 
+ ance ot Ree Bowne” Le 79TH 
= 
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with regard to the objective reality of psychic pheno 
men. From rgot onwards he hed thirty cittings with 
Eumpia Palladino, and became completely convinced 
of the faces, if not of the spirit theory. He published 
his observations in a book which Profesor Richet 

‘describes aa “2 model of erudition” (“* Pricologia © 
Spiritimo,” 2 Vols, Turin, 1908). Lombroto,i a 
‘very generous teview® of thit book, refera to the 
author's acepticien regarding certain phenomena he 
observed. 


‘Yes, Moreelli commits the same fault as Flournoy 
‘with Mies Smith, of torturing his own strong ingenuity 
© find not true acd not credible the things which be 
Ieiomelf declares that he ssw, and which really occurred. 
Fe 





hher and had quite a conversation in gestures with her, 
in which abe. pointed almost with bitterness to his 
apecticlea and his partially bald bead, and made him 
remember bow long ago she had Jef him « fine, bold 
youog man, 

‘Wheo Moreelli asked his mother for a proof of 
identity, she touched his forehead with her hand, 
seeking for a wart there, but beceuse she first couched 
the right side and then the left, on which the wart 
really was, Morelli would not aocepe this es evidence 
of hit mother’s presence. Lombroto, with more expe- 
rience, points out to him the awkwardness of spitite 
using the instrumentality of » medium for the first 

+ pees of Pret ate” Yo VE Cp 276 
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time. ‘The truth was that Morelli had, strangely 
‘enough, the utmost repugaence to the appearance of 
his mother through a medium against his will. Lom- 
‘broso cannot understand this feeling. He says: 

I confess that I not only do mot share it, but, on the 
contrary, when I mw my mother aguin, I felt one of the 
mont pleating inward excitements of my life, « plesrure 
hat wit almost a spasm, which aromed « secue, not of 
resentment, but of grtitade to the medism who threw: 
‘my mother agein into my arma after so many yearn, and 
this great event caused me to forget, not once, but many 
oy the Eunble pion of Burry whe tid done 

mic, even were it purely automatically, that which 20 
Giant in power and thought could ever bave dane. 

‘Monell is in much the same position as Professor 
Richet with regard to psychical research, but, Like the 
latter distinguished scientist, he bas been the means 
of powerfully influencing public opinion to a more 
enlightened view of the subject. 

‘Morelli speaks strongly about the neglect of 
wience. Writing in 1907, he says : 

‘Tue question of Spiitism has been discumed for over 
fifty years; and although no one can st present foresee 
‘when it will be settled, all are now agreed in attigning to 
t great importance among the problems left an « legecy 
by the ninetzenth century to the twentieth. Meanwhile, 
no one can fail to recognize thst Spiritiem is « strong 
current of teadency in contemporary thought. If for 
many years wcademle science ban depreciated the whole 
‘category of facta which Spiritiam has, foe good of ill, 
tightly oc wrongly, ebvoche aad animated, tm form the 
elements of Its doctrinal xystem, so much the worse for 
ucionce! And worse oti for he scientists who brve 

= 
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remained deaf and blind before all the afirmations, not of 
ereduloss sectarans, but of serious and worthy observers 
wach en Crookes, Lodge and Richet. Iam not sshamed to 
ay that I myself, ax far as my modest power went, have 
contributed to thie obstinate scepticism, up to the day 
fon which T wis enabled to break the chains in which my 
‘bvolutist preconceptions bad bound my judgrent.* 

Te ia to be noted that the majority of the Italian 
professors, while giving adherence to prychical facts, 
decline to follow the conclusions of those they call the 
Spiritise, De Vesme makes this clear when he says : 

Te in mowt important to point cut that the revival of 
interest jn these questions, whick han been displayed by 
the public in Taly, would aot have been produced so easly 
if the scientific men who have just proclaimed the objective 
authenticity of these mediumistic phenomena had not boca 
carefel to ad that the recognition of the fact does not by 
any means imply the acneptance of the Spirtintic hypothes 

‘There wes, however, 2 strong minority who saw 
the full meaning of the revelation. 

9 Aum of pal Sen” Ya (per) p88 





CHAPTER XxIt 
SOME GREAT MODERN MEDIUMS 


TERE is always a certain monotony in writing 
about phytical signs of exteroal intelligence, be- 
‘cause they take stereotyped forms limited im 

their natuse. They are amply eufficient for their pue- 
pote, which is to demonstrate the presence of invisible 
‘powers unknown to material science, but both their 
methods of production and che results leed to endless 
eiterstion. “This manifestation in itself, accursing 2 
it does in every county on the globe, should convince 
anyone who thinks serioudly upon the subject that he 
is in che presence of fixed laws, and that it is not a 
sporadic succession of miracles, but a real science 
which is being developed, It isin their ignorant and 
fsrogant contempt of this fact that opponents have 
sinned, “Ils ne comprennent pat qu'il y a des lois.” 
wrote Madame Bison, after some fatuous attempt on 
the part of the doctors of the Sorbonne to produce 
‘ctoplesaa under conditions which negatived their own 
experiment. As will be seen by whet has gone before, 
ts great physical medium can produce the Direct 
Voice upart from his own vocal organs, telekenesis, oF 
movement of objects at x distance, raps, or percur 
ons of ectoplasm, levitations, apports, or the bring- 
ing of objects from a distance, materislirations, either 
14 
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of faces, limbs, or of complete figures, trance talkings 
and veritings, writings wichin closed lates, and lumin- 
‘out phenomena, which take many forms, All of these 
manifestations the author has many times seen, and us 
they have been exhibited to him by the leading 
mediums of hie day, be ventures to vary the form 
of this history by speaking of the more recent 
semitives from his own personal knowledge and 
observation. 

Je is understood chat some cultivate one gift and 
some another, while those who can exhibit all round 
forms of power are not usually so proficient in any one 
‘as the man or woman who epecializes upon it, You 
hhave so much peychic power upon which to draw, and 
‘you may turn it all into one deep channel or disperse 
it over several cuperficial ones. “Now and thea some 
vwonder-man appears like D. D. Home, who carries 
with him the whole range of mediumehip—bot it is 
rare. 

‘The greatest trance medium with whom the author 
is acquainted is Mrt. Osborne Leonard. The ont- 
standing merit of her gift i that it ix, as a rule, con- 
tinuous. It is not broken up by long paurcs of 
irrelevant interval, but it flows on exactly as if the 
person alleged to be speaking were actually prevent. 
"The waual procedure is that Mrx, Leonerd, a plea 
sant, gentle, middle-eged, ladylike woman, sinks into 
slumber, upon which ber voice changes entirely, and 
‘what comes through purports to be from her little 
control, Feda, The control talks in rather broken 
English in « high voice, wich many litle intimacies and 
198 
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pleasantries which give the impremion of « ewect, 
amiable and intelligent child, She acts as spokeamman 
for the waiting spirit, but the spirit occasionally breaks 
in also, which Ieads to endden changes from the free 
(petson singular to the third, euch ax: “I am here, 
Father, He sys he wants to speak. Iam so well and 
wo happy. He says be finds it s0 wonderful to be able 
to ealleto you. . .” and soon. 

‘Ax het best, it is a wooderful experience, Upon 
‘one oceation the author had received a long series of 
messages purporting to deal with the future fate of the 
world, through his wife's hand and voice ia his own 
Home Circle. When he visited Mra, Leonard, he ssid 
no word of this, aor had he at thet time spoken of 
the madter in any public way. Yet he had hardly vat 
down and arranged the writing-pad upon which he 
propored to take notes of what came through, when 
‘his son announced hia presence, and spoke with hardly 
«@ break for an bour. During this log monologue he 
showed an {ntimate knowledge of all that had come 
throughs in the Home Circle, end also of small detail of, 
family fe, utterly foreign to the medium, In the 
whole interview he made no misttke as to fact, and 
yet many facts were mentioned, A short section of 
the les personal part of it may be quoted here es 2 
sample : 

‘There ia so much false progresa of material mechanical 
kind, “That in noe progress. If you build a car to go 
cone thousand miles thia year, ches you build one to go 
‘two thoisand miles next year. No one is the beter for 
hat, We want real progress—to understand the power 

od 
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‘of mind and spisit and to realize the fact that there ir a 
apie world. 

$0 rauch help could be given from our side if only 
‘people on the carth would St themaslves to take it, bit 
‘we cannot force our help on thove who tre not 
foc it, That is your work, to prepare people for ws. Some 
of them ate v0 hopelosaly ignorant, but sow the seed, even 
Jf you do not we it coming up. 

"The clergy wre 6o Emited in their ideas and 90 bound 
by  aystem which should be an obsolete one. It ia like 
serving up last week's dinzer ioutead of having « new one. 
‘We want fresh spiritual food, not « hash of the old food. 
We know how wonderful Christ ia, We realize His love 
and Hi power, He can help both us xed you, But He 
will do #0 by kindling freah fires, not by rukiog alimays in 
the old athes, 

Fa yr pl yt 

twa altars of imagination . 
‘people would do away with the imaginttion, but itis often 
the gatereny to The Churches beve had the 
tight tetcking, but they have not put it to practical use, 

(One must be able to demonstrate one’s epiritual knoe 





‘one in which you are expected to put your 
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¢o ua, which will Immediately open the way to 2 fuller 
demonstration than we have hitherto Bees able to give. 
It is ike wall now that 


: 
i 
t 


your 
‘through. You bxve not built the wall, and you are helping 
‘us to penetrate i, Im a lite while you will buve 20 weak 
ened it tat it will crumble, and instead of execping through 
with digiculty we shall ali emerge together in a glorious 
band, Thst will be che climex—tbe meetiog of spirit 
snd matter, 


If the trnth of Spiritualism depended upoo Mrz. 
Leonard’s powers alone, the case would be an over- 
‘whelming one, since she has seen many hundreds of 
clients and seldom failed to give complete satisfaction. 
There are, however, many clairvoyants whose powers 
are litle inferior to those of Mrs. Leonard, aad who 
would pechaps equal her if they showed the came 
restraint in their use. No fee will ever tempt Mra, 
‘Leopard to take more then ewo clients in the day, and 
i is eo this, no dovbe, that che sustained excellence of 
‘ber resules are due. 

Among London clairvoyants whom the author 
thas used, Mr. Vout Peters is entitled to a high place. 
-One one occasion very remarkable piece of evi= 
dence came through him, ax ia narreted elsewhere.* 
Another exosllent medium upon her day in Mrs. 

o> Tae Mew Demin” 95h 
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Annie Brittaia. The author was in the habit of 
sending mournent to this medium during the war- 
‘time, and filed the letters in which they marrated their 
experience. ‘The resultisu very remarkableone, Out 
of the fire bundred cases eighty were quite successful 
in establishing touch with the object of their inquiry. 
In some canes the result wus overpoweringly evidential, 
‘tnd the amount of comfort given to the inquirere can 
hhardly be exaggerated. The revulsion of feeling 
when the moumer suddenly finds that death is not 
silent, but chat a still small voice, epeaking in very 
happy xocents, can etill come back is an overpowering 
‘one, One lady wrote that she had fully determined to 
take her own life, va bleak and empty was existence, 
‘but that she left Mr Brittain’s parlour with renewed 
hhope in herheart, When one hears that euch a medium 
hhas been dragged up to a police-court, sworn down by 
ignorant policemen, and coodemned by a still more 
ignorant magistrate, one feels that one is indeed living 
in the dark ages of the world’s hietory. 

Like Mrs. Leonard, Mew. Brittain has kindly 
litde child familiar named Belle. Io his extensive 
revearches the anther has made the aoguaintance of 
many of these little creatures in different parts of the 
‘world, finding the same character, the same voice and 
the same pleasent ways in all. ‘This dmilarity would 
in itself show any rearoning being thar some general 
Jaw was at work, Feds, Belle, Iris, Harmony, and 
many more, prattle in their high faleetto voices, and 
the world is the better for their presence and minis 
trations, 
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‘Misa McCreadie is another notable Loodoa dlair- 
voyante belonging to the older achool, and bringing 
with her an etemosphere of religion which is sometimes 
‘wanting. ‘There are many others, but no notice would 
‘be coraplete without an allusion to the remarkable 
higher teaching which comes from Johannes and the 
other controls of Mra, Hester Dowden, the daughter 
of che famous Shakespearean scholar, A reference 
thould be made also to Captein Bartlett, whove 
‘wonderful writings and drawings enabled Mr. Bligh 
Bond to expose ruins of two chapels at Glastonbury 
‘which were eo buried that only the clairvoyent sense 
could have defined their exact position, Readers of 
“The Gate of Remembrance” will understand the 
fall force of his remarkable episode, 

Direct Voice phenomena are different from mere 
Grirvoyance and trance-speaking in that the sounds 
da not appear to come from the medium but external- 
ize themselves often to a distance of several yards, 
continue to sound when the mouth ia filled with water, 
‘and even break into two or three voices simultancoully. 
‘On these oceations an aluminium trumpet is ured to 
‘magnify the voice, and alo, as some suppote, to form 
‘@ small dark chamber in which the actual vocal cards 
used by the spirit can become materialised. It in an 
interesting fact, and one which bas caused much mis- 
giving to those whore experience is limited, that the 
fret sounds usuelly resemble the voice of the medium, 
‘This very soon passea away and the voice either be- 
comes neutral or may closely resemble that of the 
deceased. It is possible that the roason of this phe- 
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‘nomenon ia that the ectoplaum from which the pheno- 
mena are produced i» drawn from him or her, and 
carsiea with it some of bis or her peculiarities until such 
time as the outside force gains command. It is well 
that the soeptic should be patient and await develop- 
ment, for I have koown an ignorant and sclf- 
‘opinionated inveatigetor take for granted that chere 
‘was fraud through noting the resemblance of voices, 
and then wreck the whole sfaace by foolish horeepiay, 
whereas had he waited his doubts would soon bave 
been resolved. 

‘The author has had the experience with Mry 
‘Wriedt of hearing the Direct Voice, sccompanied by 
raps on the trumpet, in broad daylight, with the 
medium sexted some yards away. "This disposes of 
the idea that the medium in the dark can change her 
potion. Tt is not uncommon to have twa or three 
spirit voices speaking or singing at the sume moment, 
which is in cuen fatal to the theory of veotriloquiara, 
The trumpet, t00, which is often decorated with a 
small spot of luminous paint, may be seen darting 
about far out of reach of the medium's hands, Oo 
‘ane occasion at the house of Mr. Dennis Bredicy, the 
author saw the illuminated trumpet whirling round 
and tapping on the ceiling as a moth might have done, 
‘The medium (Valiantine) was afterwards atked to 
stand upon his chair, and it was found that with the 
trumpet in his extended arm he was unable to touch 
the ceiling. This was witnessed by a circle of eight. 

‘Mra, Wriedt was born in Detroit some fifty years 
‘ago, end in perhaps better known in England than any 
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‘American mediom. The reality of her powers may 
best be jadged by « short description of results, Oo 
‘the occasion of a visit to the author's house in the 
country the sat with the author, his wife, and his 
secretary, in a welllighted room. A hymn was sung, 
and before che fmt verve was ended 2 ffth voice of 
‘excellent quality joined in and continued to the end, 
‘All three observers were ready to depose that Mre 
‘Wriedt hervelf was singing all the time. At the even- 
ing sitting 1 suceesion of frieods came through with 
every pomible sign of their identity. One sitter was 
upprouched by her father, recently dead, who began 
by the hard, dey cough which hed appeared in his last 
inca, He discussed the question of some legacy in 2 
perfectly rational manner. A friend of the author's, 
a rather irritable Anglo-Indian, manifested, wo far at 
| voice could do to, reproducing exactly the fashion of 
speech, giving the name, and alluding to facts of his 
Mfetime. Another sitter had a vist from one wbo 
laimed to be bia grand-aunt. The celationship was 
denied, but om inguiry et home it was found that he 
fhad actually had an aunt of that name who died in 
hhis childhood. ‘Telepathy has to be strained very far 
to cover much cares. 

‘Altogether the author hes experimented with at 
least tweaty producers of che Direct Voice, and bas 
‘been much struck by the difference in the volome of 
the round with different mediums, Often itis 60 faint 
that it is only with some dificulty that one can distin 
guith the mesage. ‘There are few experiences more 
tensely painfel than co strain one’s ears and to heer in 
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the darkness the panting, labouring, broken socents 
beside one, which might mean so much if one could 
but distinguish them, On the other band, the author 
1aag Known what it wes to be considerably embarrassed 
when in the bedroom of a erowded Chicago hotel « 
voice has broken forth which could only be compared 
with the roaring of a Top. ‘The medium upon that 
cecation was a slim young American lad, who could 
not pomibly have produced such a sound with his 
normal organs, Between these two extremes every 
gtadation of yolume and vibration may be encountered. 

George Valiantine, who hae alresdy been men- 
tioned, would perhaps come second if the author had 
o make 4 list of the great Direct Voice mediums with 
‘whom he has experimented. He was examined by the 
committee of the Scientific American and turned down 
on the excuse thet an electric apparatus showed that 
she left his chair whenever the yoice sounded. The 
iowtance already given by the author, where the 
‘trumpet cirded autside the reach of the medium, ia 
Proof positive that bis results certainly do not depend 
upon his leaving his chair, and their effect depends not 
only on how the voice is produced, but even more on 
‘what the voice says. ‘Those who have read Dennis 
Bradley's “Towards che Stars” and his subsequent 
book narrating the long series of cittings held ot King- 
ton Vale, will realize that no posible explanation will 
cover Valiantine’s mediueoship save the plain fact chat 
he has exceptional paychic power. ‘They vary very 
much with the conditions, bur ar their best they stand 
very high. Like Mrs Wriedt, be does not go into 

= 
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trance, and yet his condition cannot be called normal. 
‘There are semi-trance conditions which await the 
investigations of the stodent of the fucure, 

Mr, Valiantine is by profesion a manufacturer in 
«= scrall town in Pennsylvania. He is a quiet, gentle, 
kindly man, and as he is in the prime of life, u very 
‘useful carcer should still lic before him. 

‘As a muterialization medium, Jonson, of Toledo, 
who afterwards resided in Lot Angeles, stands alone, 
0 far as the author's experience carries hin. Pouibly 
fis wife's oume should be bracketed with his, since 
they work together. The peculiarity of Jonwon's work 
in chat he in in full view of the circle, sitting ounide 
the cabinet, while hie wife stands near the cabinet and 
superintends the proceedings. Anyone who desires « 
‘very complete account of a Jonson séance will find it 
im the author's “ Our Second American Adventure,” 
and his mediumship is also treated very thoroughly 
by Admiral Usborne Moore.* ‘The admiral, who 
‘was among the greatest of prychic researchers, sat 
‘many times with Jonsoo, and obtained the co-opera- 
tion of an ex-chief of che United States Secret Ser- 
vice, who established a watch and found nothing 
against the medium. When it is remembered that 
Toledo was ut that time a Limited town, and that 
sometimes a2 cany a2 twenty different personalities 
manifested in a single ditting, it will be realized that 
‘pervonification presents insuperable difficulties, Upon 
the occation of the sitting at which the author war 
present, 2 long muccemion of figures came, one at a 

imag of ha ars Sat” 39. 95, 8. 
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time, from ama cabinet. They were old and young, 
‘men, women, and children. The light from a red 
emp was suficient to enable a der to see the figures 
dearly bur aot two distinguish the details of the 
features, Some of the figures remained out for oot 
Jest thaa twenty minutes and conversed freely with 
the circle, answeriog all questions put to them. No 
fnvan can give another a blank cheque for hanesty and 
certify that he oot only ia bonest but always will be. 
‘The author can only say that on ehat particular occa 
tion he was perfeetly convinced of the genuine nature 
‘of the phenomens, and that he has no reason to doubt 
ft on any other occasion. 

Joonon is a powerfully built man, and though he 
is oow verging upon old age his peychic powers are 
will unicnpaired. He is the centre of a circle at Pana 
dena, near Lot Angeles, who meet every week to 
profit by his remarkable powers, ‘The lete Professor 
Laskin, the astronomer, was a habitué of the drcle, 
and assured the author of hit complete belief in the 
hhonesty of the mediumuibip. 

Materiatization may have been more common in 
the past than in the present. Those who read such 
dooks as Brackett’s "* Materialised Apparitions," or 
Miss Marryat’s “ There In No Desth,” would say 60. 
But in these days complete materialization is very 
ruse, ‘The author wax present at an alleged material 
ization by one Thompson, in New York, but the 
proceedings carried no conviction, end the man was 
thortly sfterwards arrested for trickery under cis- 
camstances which left n0 doubt as to his guilt. 
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‘There are'certain mediums who, without specal- 
Ising in any particular wey, can exhibit « wide rnge 
of preternattral manifestations. Of all whom the 
author has encountered he would give precedence for 
variety and consistency to Mia Ads Besinnet, of 
Toledo, in Acnerics, and to Evan Powell, forraerly of 
Merthyr Tydvil, io Wales. Both are admirable 
mediums and kindly, good people who are worthy of 
the wonderful gifts which have been entrusted to 
them. In the cate of Miss Besinnet the manifestations 
include the Direct Voice, two or more often sounding 
at the sume time, One masculine contral, memed Dan, 
hhas a remarkable male baritone voice, and anyone who 
has heard it can certainly never doubt that it fx inde- 
pendent of the lady’s organism, A femnale voice occa- 
Sonally joins with Dan to make most tuneful duet. 
Remarkable whistling, in which there seems to be no 
pause far the intake of breath, is another fexrure of 
this mediumahip, So also ix the production of very 
Urilliant Ughts. ‘These appear to be xmall solid tumin= 
ous objects, for the author hed on one occasion the 
curious experience of having one upon his mous- 
ache. Had a large firedly settled there the effect 
would have been much the same, The Direct Voices 
of Mise Besinnet when they take the form of mesuges 
—~e8 apart from the work of the controls—re not 
strong and ere often hardly audible. The most 
semarkable, however, of all her powers is the appear- 
ance of phantom faces which appear in an Mumineted 
patch in front of the sitter. They would soem to be 
mere masks, as there is no appearance of depth to 
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them. In moat cases they represent dim facts, which 
occasionally bear a resemblance to that of the medium 
‘when the health of the lady or the power of the circle 
intow, When the conditions are good they are utterly 
diniilar, Upon two occasions the author kas sea 
faces to which he conld absolutely swetr, the one being 
hin mother and the other his nephew, Oucar Horanng, 
1 young officer killed in the war. They were as clear. 
cut and visible as ever in life. On the other hand, 
there have been evenings when no clear recognition 
‘could be obtained, though among the face were come 
which could only be described as angelic in their 
beauty and purity 

‘On a level with Mics Besinnet is Mr. Evan Powell, 
with the same variety but not always the same type of 
powers. Powell's luminous phenomena are equally 
good. His voice production is berter. ‘The author 
thas heard the spisit voiors as loud as thote of ordinary 
human talk, and recalls one occasion when three of 
them were talking simultaneovaly, one to Lady Cowan, 
‘one to Sir James Marchant, and one to Sir Robert 
McAlpine. Movements of objects are common in the 
Powell ances, and oo one aceasion x stand weigh- 
ing 60 1b. was suspended for some time over the 
author'shead. Evan Powell always insists upon being 
very vecurely tied during his eéanoes, which is done, 
the claims, for bis own protection, since be cannot be 
rerpoosible for his own movements when he i in 
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erance, This throws sn interesting eidelight upon 
the potsibte nature of some exposures, There is a 
good deal of evidence, not only that the medium may 
‘uncomciously, or uader the influence of suggestion 
from the audience, put himelf into 2 filse position, 
Dut that evil forces which are either mischievous ot 
are actively opposed to the good work done by 
Spiritualism, enay obseas the entranced body and cause 
lt to do auspicious things no an to discredit the medium. 
Some secuible reraarks upon this eubject, founded upon 
personal experience, have beea made by Profesor 
Harildur Nielwon, of Iceland, when commentiog 
‘upon a ewe where one of the circle committed « 
perfectly senseless fraud, and a spirit aftermurds ad- 
mitted that it was done by its agency and instigation.* 
On the whole, Evan Powell may be sid to have 
the widest endowment of spiritual gifts of any medium 
at present io England, He preaches the doctrines 
of Spiritualism both in his own person and while 
‘under control, and be can in himself exhibit neatly the 
whole range of phenomena, It is a pity that his 
‘botiness a2 a coal merchant ja Devonshire prevents his 
constant presence in London. 

Slate-writing medivanbip is « remarkable cneni- 
festation. Tt is pouessed in a high degree by Mr 
Prden, of Cincionati, who kas recently visited Great 
Britsin und exhibited her wonderful powem to a 
number of people. The suchor hee sat with her 
several times, and bes explained the methods in 
detail, Ax the pamege is a chort one and may 
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make the matter clear co the unitisted, it ix here 
transcribed: 

1: was our good fortune now to come once again into 
contact with 1 really grett medium in Mrs. Pruden of 
Cincinnat, who bad come to Chicago for my leccures. 
We had & sitting in the Mlackstoce Hote, 
courtesy of her host, Mr. Holmyard, and che results were 
splendid. She in an elderly, kindly woman with a mother! 
ieee Her pursane eft wes dnewrag wick T 
had never eximined before. 


thers, She makes a dark cabinet by draping the table, 
sand holds the slate under it, while you may hold the other 
corner of it. Her other hand is fee and visible. The 
alas in double with a litle bit of pencil put in between, 

‘After a delay of balf am hour the writing began. Tt 
‘wan the strangest fecling to hold the slate and to feel the 
ull and vibration of the pencil 2 it worked sway inside, 
‘We bad each written 2 question on a bit of paper and 
cast it down, carefully folded, on the ground in the shadow 
of the drapery, that peychic forces might have cocrect 
‘conditions for their wock, which is always interfered with 
by light. 

Proseatly each of us got a2 answer to our question 
‘upon the slats, and were allowed to pick up our folded 
papers and see that they had not been opened, ‘The 
oom, I may sy, was (ull of daylight and che mediam 
could not stoop without our weeing it 

had some business this moraiog of a purty epirituah 
portly material nature with « Dr. Gelbert, a French in 
Yentor. I saked io my question if this were wie. The 
oswer on the slats war—" Trost Dr. Gelbert. Kingsley.” 
T bad not mentioned Dr. Gelbert’s same in my question, 
anor did Mire, Prades know anything of the matter. 

pons = 
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(My wife got 1 long message from 4 doar friend, slgued 
withher name. ‘The name wat struc signature. Altogether 
it was a mow utterly convincing demonstration, Sharp, 
clear tape poo the table joined continually in our 
canversation.* 

The general method and result is the same as that 
used by Mr, Pierre Keeler, of the United States, ‘The 
author has not been able ro arrange a sisting with thie 
medium, bat « frieod who did so had results which 
put the truth of the phenomena beyond all question, 
In his cave he received answers to questions placed 
inside vealed eavelopes, so thet the favourite explana- 
don, that the medium in some way sees the slips of 
paper, is raled out. Anyone who bar sat with Mrs. 
Pruden will know, however, that she never stoops, 
and that the dips of paper lie at the feet of the 
itter, 

‘A remarkable form of mediumship is crystal 
wezing, where the pictures are actually visible to the 
eye of the sitter, ‘The author has only once encoun- 
tered this, under the cnediumahip of a lady from York- 
shire. ‘The pictures were clear-cut and definite, aod 
succeeded exch other with an interval of fog. They 
did not appear to be relevant to any past or future 
event, but consisted of amall views, dim faces, and 
other subjects of the kind. 

Buch ate « few of the varied forms of spirit power 
which have been given to ox at an antidote to mate 
tialism, The highest form of all are not physical but 
are to be found in the inspired writings of such men 
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8 Davis, Stainton Moses, or Vale Owen, Tz cannot 
‘be too often repeated chat the mere fact that u menage 
comes to us in preternatural Fashion is no gusrantee 
that it is either high or true. The selfudeluded, 
‘pompous pereon, the shallow reasoner, and the deliber~ 
ate deceiver all exit upon the invisible side of life, 
and ell may get their worthlest communications trans 
mitted through uncritical agents. Each must be 
scanned and weighed, and much must be neglected, 
while the residue is worthy of our most res 
attention. But even the best can never be final nd 
is often amended, as in the case of Stainton Moses, 
when he had reached the Other Side, ‘That great 
teacher admitted through Mr. Piper that there were 
points upon which he had been ill-informed. 

‘The mediums mentioned have been chosen ax 
types of their various clases, but there are muny others 
who deserve to be recorded in detail if there were 
apace. The author has sat several times with Sloan 
and with Phanix, of Glasgow, both of whom have 
remarkable powers which cover almost the whole 
range of che spiritual gifts, and both are, or were, most 
vunworldly men with « mintly dimegard of the things 
of this life. Mr. Falconer, of Edinburgh, is alio 3 
trance medium of considerable power. Of the earlier 
‘generttion, the author hax experienced the medium- 
ship of Husk and of Craddock, both of whom bad 
their trong bours and their weak ones, Mrs, Susanna 
Harris has uso afforded good evidence upon physical 
lines, 18 has Mra. Wagner, of Los Angeles, while 
among amateurs John Ticknor, of New York, and 
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‘Mr, Nugent, of Belfast, are in the very fit fight of 
trance mediumship, 

Tn connexion with John Tickaor the author may 
quote an experiment which he made and reported ia 
the “‘Proczedings” of the Amesican Society for 
Peychical Research, « body which bas been held back 
{in the past by moc-cooductors almost as ownch ax its 
parent in England. In this instance the author took « 
‘aeful recoed of the pake-beet when Mr. Ticknor wat 
normal, when he was controlled by Cofonel Lee, one of 
his spist guides, and wheo he was under the infuence 
of Back Haws Red Todaa conto. The eepecve 

were 82, ro0 and 118. 

‘Mra, Roberts Johnson is another medium who ix 
‘unequal in her results, but who has st her best a very 
‘remarkable power wih the Direct Voice, The religious 
element in wanting at her sittings, and the jocose 
North Country youths who come through create an 
atmosphere which amuses the sitters, but which may 
repel thote who approach the mabject with feelings of 
wlemnity, ‘The deep Scottish voice of the Glasgow 
‘control, David Duguid, ¢ famous medium himelf in 
his lifetime, ia Beyond all imitation by the throat of 1 
woman, and his remarks are fall of dignity and wisdom, 
‘The Rev, Dr. Lamond bas assured me that Duguid at 
‘one of these sittings reminded him of an incident 
which had occurred between them in life—a sufficient 
proof of the reality of the individual, 

‘There is no more curious and dramatic phase of 
peychic phenomenon than the apport. Itis so startling 
hur it in difficult to persunde the eceptic a6 to itt 
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possibility, and even the Spiritualist can hardly credie 
it until examples actually come bis way. The author's 
first introduction to occult knowledge war dne largely 
to the late General Drayson, who at that tiroe—~nearly 
forty year ago—was seotiving through an amsteur 
‘medium a constant euccestion of apports of the mart 
curious description—Indian lamps, amulets, freah 
fruit, and other things. So amazing a phenomenon, 
and one 0 easily simulated, was too much for a 
‘beginner, and it retarded rather than helped progress, 
Bince then, however, the suthor has met the editor of 
‘a wellknown paper who used the same medium after 
General Draywon’s death, aad he continued, under 
rigid conditions, to get ciodlar apports, ‘The author 
hhaa been forced, therefore, to reconsider his view and 
to believe that he has underrated both the honesty of 
the modium and the intelligence of her sitter. 

Mr. Hailey, of Melbourne, appears to be a very 
remarkable apport medium, and the author has n0 
confidence in his alleged expoture at Grenoble, 
Bailey's own account is that he was the victim of a 
religious conspiracy, and in view of his long record of 
succes it is more probable than thet he chowld, in 
some mynterious way, have smuggled a live bird into 
stance room in Ihe knew that he would be 
stripped and examined. The explanation of the 
Paychic Researchers, that the bird was concealed in 
his intestines, is a supreme example of the absurdities 
which incredulity can produce. ‘The author had one 
experience of an apport with Bailey which it is surely 
impossible co explain away. It was thus described: 

1 
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‘We then placed Mz. Bailey in the comer of the root, 
Jowered the lights without turning thes out, and waited. 
‘Almost nt once he breathed very heavily, aa oze ina trancs, 
‘and soon eaid something in 4 foreign songos which was 
‘unintelligible to me. One of our fiends, Mr, Cochrane, 
recognized it a0 Indian, and at once enewered, « faw 
entences being icterchanged. In English the volce 
then said chat Re was a Hindoo control who was used to 
tring apports for the medium, and that he would, he bopeds 
be able to bring one for us.“ Here it ity” he oaid, « 
moment later, and the medium’s hand was extended with 
‘something in it. ‘The light was turned full on and #e 
found it was 2 very perfect bird's nest, besutifully cot- 
tracted of some very fine fibre mixed with mons, It stood 
about two inches high and had 2o sign of any Sattening 
which would have come with canerslment. The te 
‘would be neacly three inches ncrom In it lay 2 vmell 
egg, white, with tiny brown speckles, The mediom, of 
rather the Hizdoo control acting through the medion, 
placed the egg on his palm and broke it, some fine albumen 
iquisting cut. There was no trace of yolk. ““ We are not 
Allowed to interfere with life,” seid he. “If it bad been 
fertilized we could not have taken it” Theve words were 
anid before be broke i, no that he was awaze of the condition 
of the egg, which certisly azoms remarkable, 

“Where did it come from?” I asked, 

From Tedia." 

‘iin id 

They call is the Jungle Sparrow.” 

‘The next rexssined io my posession und I spent « 
morning with Mr. Chubb, ofthe loca) museum, to ascertain 
if it was realy the nest of much « bird. It seemed too small 
for nn Indias Sparrow, and yet we could not match either 
neat OF egg aaiong the Australian types. Some of Mr. 
Bailey's other nents and eggs have been actully identifed. 

™ 
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Sarely it a a faiz argument thet while it ia conceivable thet 
such binds might be imported and purchased here, itis 
really an tnoult to one’s reason to suppose chat nea with 
fra egg inthe coud alo bein the markt. Therefor 
can only tupport the far mare extended experience and 
elaborate tents of Dr, MecCasthy of Sydvey. and allem, 
‘that I believe Mr, Charles Bailey to be upon occasion « 
true median, Wich ¢ vy remerinble gt fer oppo. 
[eis only tight to rtate that when I returned to London 





‘aber 


snore capable of being handled than the original 
from a mound. Bailey bas produced at least 2 bs 
of these things, ad no Custom House office: bas 
hhow they could have entered the country, On 
hhand, Bailey told mc cleatly that the tablets 
passed by the Brith Museum, eo that 1 
scqpit hie of tampering with futh—and just 
the great difficulty of deciding upon his case. 
ns always to remember that physical mediumahip 
1a connexion one way or the other with personal character, 
say mare than the git of postry.* 


tis forgotten by those critics who are continually 
quoting Bailey's exposure,t thet immediately before 
the Grenoble experience he had usdergone « Tong 
veries of tear ar Milan, in the course of which the in- 
‘vestigators took the extreme and sanju 
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of watching the medio veeretly when in his own bed- 
room, ‘The committee, which consisted of nine bud- 
‘ness mea and doctors, coald find no flew in seventeen 
sittings, eveo whea the modiam was put in 2 sack, 
‘These sittings lasted from February to Aprit ia 1904, 
and have been fully reported by Profemor Maraorati. 
Ta view of their success, far too much has been made 
of the mubsequent xecusation in France. If the same 
analysis and soepticism were shown towards “ expo- 
sures” 22 towards phenomens, public opinion would 
be more justly directed. 

‘The phenomenon of apports seems vo incompre- 
Ibeotible to our minds, that the author on one occesion 
auked « spirit control whether be could sey anything 
‘hich would throw a light upon it. ‘The answer wae : 
“It involves some factors which sre beyond your 
human science and which could not be made clear to 
you, At the same time you may take ax a rough 
landlogy the case of water which is turned into steam. 
‘Then this tteam, which is invisible, may be conducted 
elsewhere to be reassembled ax visble water." This 
is, ur sted, an analogy rather than an explanation, 
Dut it seems very apt none the lest. It chould be 
added, ts mentioned in the quotation, that not only 
‘Mr, Staoford, of Melbourne, but also Dr. MucCarthy, 
cone of the leading medical men of Sydaey, carried out 
2 long series of experiments with Bailey, and were 
convinced of bis genuine powers. 

‘The mediams quoted By 90 meane exhanat the list 
of those with whom the anthor bas bed opportunities 
of experimenting, and he cannot leave the cubject 

as 
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‘without alluding to the ectoplasm of Eva, which he 
thas held betweeo hia fingers, or the brilliant Iumin- 
‘ovitics of Frau Silbert which he hes seen chooting like 
a dazating crown out of her head, Enough has been 
said, ihe hopes, to show that the succemion of great 
mediuma is not extinct for anyone who is earnest in 
hhia search, and algo to assure the reader thet these 
pages are written by one who han epered no pains to 
guin practical koowledge of that which he studies. 
‘As to the charge of credulity which is invariably 
Aizected by the unreceptive against anyone who forms 
« poricive opinion upon this subject, the author can 
solemnly aver that in the course of his long career as 
an investigator he cannot recall one single case where 
it wax clearly shown that he had been mistaken upon 
any serious poiat, or bad given certificate of honesty 
to a performance which was afterwards clearly proved 
to be dishonest, A man who is credulous docs not 
take twenty yeurs of reading and experiment before 
hhe comes to his fixed conclusions, 

No account of physical mediumship would be 
complete which did not allude to the remarkable 
results obtained by “ Margery,” the nzme adopted for 
public purposes by Mrs. Crandon, the beautifal and 
gifted wife of one of the first surgeons in Boston. 
‘This lady showed psychic powers some years ago, and 
the author was instrumental in calling the attention of 
the Sciestific American Committee to her cate. By 
doing so he mott unwillingly exposed her to much 
trouble and worry, which were bome with extra 
ordinary patience by her busbend and herself. It was 
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difficult to say which was the mare annoying: Houdini 
the conjure, with his preposterous end ignorant 
theories of fraud, or euch “ scientific” sitters an Pro~ 
fessor McDougall, of Harvard, who, after fifty sittings 
‘and cigning ss many paper at the end of each sitting to 
endone the wonders recorded, war still unable to give 
any definite judgmest, acd contented himself with 
vague innuendoes, The matter was not mended by 
the interposition of Mr, E. J, Dingwall of the London 
8.P.R., who proclaimed the truth of che medium- 
ship in enthusiastic private letters, but denied kis con- 
vietion at public meetings. These so-called “experts” 
came out of the matter with little eredit, but more than 
two hundred common-cense sitters had wit enough and 
hhonesty enough to testify truly as to that which 
‘occurred before their eyes, ‘The author may add that 
hhe has himuelf sat with Mrs, Crandon and has satisfied 
himself, s0 far as one sitting could do vo, ss to the 
truth and range of her powers, 

‘The control in this instance profemes to be Walters 
the lady's dead brother, and he exhibite a very marked 
individuality wich o strong sense of humour and con- 
dderable command of racy vernacular. The voice 
production is direct, in a male voice, which scems to 
operate come few inches in front of the mediums fore- 
head. The powers have beea progrestive, their range 
contionally wideaing, uotil now they have reached 
altmort the fall compass of mediuaship, The singing 
of electric bells without contact hat been done ad 
ssausten, until one would imagine that no one, nave 4 
weone-deaf man oF a scientific expert, could have any 
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doube about it. Movement of objects at a distance, 
spirit Lights, raising of tables, apports, and finelly the 
lear production of ectoplasm in a good red light, have 
succeeded each other. ‘The patient work of Dr. and 
Mrs. Crandon will surely be rewarded, and their names 
‘will live in the history of peychic vcience, and #0 in a 
‘very different category will chore of their craduoers, 
Of sll forms of mediumship the highest and moet 
‘valuable, when it can be relied upon, is that which is 
called automatic writing, since in this, if the form be 
pure, we teem to have found « direct method of 
obtaining teaching from the Beyond. Unhappily, it 
is 4 method which lends itself very readily to self- 
deception, since it is certain that the cubconscious 
mind of man has many powers with which we are a2 
yer imperfectly acquainted. It is impossible ever ro 
accept any automatic script whole-heartedly as a 
hundred per cent. statement of truth from the Beyond, 
‘The stained glas will till int the Hight which paseca 
through it, and our human organism will never be 
crystal clear. ‘The verity of any panicular specimen 
of uch writing must depend not upon mere atsertion, 
‘but upon corroborative details and the general dis- 
similarity from che mind of the writer, and similarity 
to chat of the alleged inapires, Whea, for example, in 
the care of the late Oncar Wilde, you get long com- 
munications which are not ooly characteristic of bib 
myle, bur which contain constant allusions t0 obscure 
‘pirodes in his awn life and which finally are written 
in his awn handwriting, it must be admitted that che 
evidence is overpoweringly strong. ‘There is a great 
“ 
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coutpousing of euch scripts at present in all che English 
speaking countries. ‘They are good, bad, and in- 
Gifferent, but the good contain much matter which 
bear every trace of inspiration. The Christian or the 
Jew may well exk himself why parts of the Old Teste- 
‘mest should admittedly bave been written in this 
fashion, and yet its modern cxamplea be treated with 
‘contempt, ‘And there came a writing to him from 
Elijah the prophet, saying,” etc. (a Chronicles xxi. 12) 
is one of several allusions which show the ancient use 
of this particular form of spirit communion, 

Of all the examples of receat years there is none 
which can compare in fulloess and dignity with the 
writings of the Rev. George Vale Owen, whove great 
script, "The Life Beyond the Veil," may be aa per~ 
manent an induence as that of Swedenborg. It it an 
interesting point, elaborated by Dr. A. J. Wood, that 
even in most subtle and complex points there is 
‘lose resemblance between the work of these two reer, 
and yet it is certain that Vale Owen is very alightly 
acquainted with the writings of the great Swedish 
teacher, George Vale Owen is so outstanding a figure 
in che history of modern Spiritualism that some short 
ote upon him may not be out of place. ‘He was born 
in Hirmingham in 1869 and wes educated at the Mid- 
land Institute and Queen's College, Birmingham. 
‘After curacies at Seaforth, Fairfield, and the low Scot- 
land Road division of Liverpool, where be bad a large 
experience among the poor, he became vicer of 
Orford, near Warrington, where his ecergy hes been 
instrumental in erecting a new church, Here he 
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remained for twenty years working in his parish 
which deeply appreciated his ministration, Some 
prychic manifestations came his way, and finally he 
found himself impelled to exercise his own letent 
power of inspired writing, the script purporting to 
come in the fit instance from his mother, but being 
continued by certain high spirits or angels who had 
come in her traia. The whole conititutes an account 
of life after death, and a body of philotophy and advice 
from uateen sources, which seems to the author to 
bear every internal sign of a high origin. The nerra- 
tiveis dignified and lofty, expreseed in slightly archaic 
English which gives it a curious flavour of its own. 
Some extracts from this script eppeared in various 
papers, attracting the more notice a5 being from the 
pen of a vicer of the Established Church, ‘The manu- 
script was Gnally brought to the notice of che late 
Lord Northcliffe, who was much impressed by it and 
alia by the self-denial of the writer, who refused to 
take any remoneration for ite publication, ‘This 
followed weekly in Lord Northdiffe’s Sunday paper, 
the Weekly Dispatch, and nothing has ever occurred 
which has brought the highest teachings of Spiritual- 
fm wo directly to the mames, Yc was shown incident- 
aly that the policy of the Press in the past had been 
not only ignorant and unjust, but actually mintaken 
from the low point of view of self-interest, for the cr- 
ulation of the Dispatch increased greatly during the 
‘vear that it published the script. Such doings were, 
however, highly offensive to a very conservative 
bishop, and Me. Vale Owen found himself, like all 
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religious reformers, sn object of didike, and mifered 
veiled persecution from his Church superiors, With 
this force pushing him, and the pull in front of the 
whole Spiritualist community, he bravely abandoned 
his living and cast himself and his family on the mercy 
of whatever Providence might please to direct, hit 
brave wife entirely sympathizing with him in a step 
which was no light marter for a couple who were no 
longer young, After a short lecturing tour in America 
and another in England, Mr. Vale Owen is at preseat 
presiding over a Spiritualist congregation in London, 
‘where the magnetiom of his presence draws consider- 
able audiencer, Io an excellent pen-portrait, Mr. 
David Gow bes sid of Vale Owen: 

‘The tall, chin Sgure of the minister, his pele, ascetic 
‘ace lt by large eyes, umisous with tenderneet and humour 
bis modest bearing; bls quiet words charged with the 
agnetinrs of eympttby, all these revealed in full measure 
what manner of map be is, ‘They disclosed x soul of 
rare devotion Kept sane and ewect by x kindly, humors 
sense and a practical outlook on the world. He seemed to 
‘be charged more with the spirit of Erasmus ot of Melanch- 
thon than of the bluff Luther. Peshage the Church needs 
‘no Luthers to-day. 


Tf the author has included this short notice under 
the head of personal experience, it is beoanse he has 
been honoured by the close friendship of Mr, Vale 
‘Owen for some years, end hes been in x position to 
ttody and endorse the reality of his peychic powers, 

‘The author would add that he bas succeeded in 
getting the independent Direct Voice sitting alone 
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with hin wife. The voice was a deep, male one, coming 
some feet abave our heads, and uttering only a hort 
but very audible greeting. It is hoped that with 
further development consistent results may be obtained, 
For years the author bas, in his owa domestic circle, 
obtained inspiyed mestages through the hand and 
voice of his wife, which have been of the most lofty 
and often of the most evidential nature, ‘These arc, 
however, too personal and intimate to be discussed 
in a general survey of the subject, 





CHAPTER XXIII 
SPIRITUALISM AND THE WAR 


"ANY people had never heard of Spiritualism 
M until the period that began in 294, when into 
to many homes the Angel of Death entered 
cuddenty. The opponcats of Spiritualism have found 
it convenient to regard this world upbeval as being 
the chief cause of the widening interes in prychical 
research, It has been seid, too, by these unscrupulous 
opponents that the author’ advocacy of the subject, 
as well a chat of hix distinguished friend, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, was due to the fact that each of them bad a 
son killed in the war, the inference being that grief 
had lessened their critical faculties and made then 
believe what in more normal times they would not 
have believed. The autbor hes many times refuted 
this umsy lie, and pointed out the fact that his 
Investigation dates back s1 far as 1886, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, for his part, says 
1 mut not be supposed that my outlook has changed 
appreciably since the event, and the particulas experiences 
related in the foregoing pages: any conclusion bas been 
gredvally forming ‘tack for year, though, undoabtedly, 
is based on experience of the same sore of thing. But 
this event han strengthened and Liberated iy tertimony- 

ee 
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et can sow be associated with « private experience of my 
own, lastmad of with the private experiences of others 
50 long us one waa dependeat on evidenos connected, even 
indirectly connected, with the beresvement of others, 
fone had to be reticent and outions, and in some casea 
tilent. Only by special permissica could any portion of 
the facts be reproduced; and tbat permission ight in 
important cases be withheld. My own deductions were 
the same then as they are now, but the facts are sow my 


‘While ir is true that Spirituatism counted its be- 
lievers in millions before the war, there is oo doubt 
‘that the subject was not undentood by the world at 
large, and hardly recognized as having an existence, 
‘The war changed all that. The deaths occurring in 
almost every family in the land brought « sudden and 
concentrated interest in the life after death, People 
not only asked the question, “If a man diedhall helive 
again?” but they eagerly sought to know if com- 
munication wax pomible with the dear ones they had 
lor. ‘They sought for “the touch of a vanished 
hand, and the sound of a voice chat is mill.” Not only 
did thousands investigate for themselves, but, as in the 
carly history of the movement, the first opening 
wis often made by those who had passed on, ‘The 
newspaper Press was not able to resist the premure of 
Public opinion, and much publicity wat given to 
stories of soldien’ retura, and generally to the life 
after death. 

In this chapter only brief reference can be made 
to the different ways in which the spiritual world 
intermingled with the various phases of the wat. The 

ne as 
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‘conflict itself was predicted over and over again; dead 
woldiers showed themselves in their old homes, and 
aloo guve warnings of danger to their comrades on the 
buttlefeld; they imprested their images on the photo- 
raphic plate; solitary Gigures and legendary hosts, 
not of thie world, were seen in the war area; indeed, 
over the whole ecene there was from time to time 
trong atmosphere of other-worid presence and 
activity. 

If for « moment the author nay strike « personal 
ote he would say thet, while his own loss had no 
effect upon his views, the sight of a world which was 
distraught with sorrow, end which was eagerly atking 
for help and knowledge, did certainly affect his mind 
tnd caure him to understand that these peychic studies, 
which he had so long pursued, were of immense prec- 
tical importance sod could no longer be regarded as 
a mere intellectual hobby or fascinating pursuit of a 
novel research. Evidence of the presence of the dead 
appeared in his own household, and the relief afforded 
by porthumous memages taught him how great a 
wolace it would be to a tortured world if it could 
share in the knowledge which had become clear to 
hhimwelf, Ie was chia realization which, from early in 
1916, caused him und his wife to devote themselves 
lasgely to this subject to lecture upon it in many 
countries, and to travel to Australis, New Zealand, 
America, and Canzda upoo mimions of instruction, 
Indeed, this history of the eubject may be said to 
derive from the same impulse which fret caused him 
to throw himself wholeheartedly into the cau. 

6 
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‘This work may well fill a very emall space in any 
general history, but it becomes apporite in a chapter 
dealing with the war, since it was the atmosphere of 
‘wat in which ie was engendered aad grew. 

ia ove of the spiritual gift, and any clear 
proof of its existence points to peychie powers ovuide 
four ual knowledge. In the cate of the war, many 
could, of cour, by normal means and the use of their 
‘own Featon, foresee that the situation ia the world had 
become so top-heavy with militerison that equilibrium 
could oot be tustained. But some of the prophecies 
appear to be co distinct and detailed that they are 
beyond the power of mere reason and foresight.* 

"The general fact of 2 great world catastrophe, and 
England’s share in it, is thus spoken of in a spirit 
‘communicstion received by the Oxley Circle in Man- 
chester and published in 1885 = 

For tnice seven yeart—from the period already noted 
to you--the influences that are brought to bear against 
the Beiish Nation will be successful; and after that time 
comes a fearful contest, 2 mighty struggle, a tomble 
‘loodshed—eccording to human modes of expression, « 
dethronement of Kings, an overthrow of Powers, great 
slot and disturbance; and sil greater comsotion amongst 
the masses concerning wealth and its possession. Tn using 
‘thete words I speak according to human apprehension. 

"The most important question is—aball Britain for ever 
tbe ent ? We sce the prophecies of many, and the attitude 
of mang Representatives mpon the outer plane, and. we 


+ Ratcace bss of ten wil oe fond min own pbb 
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see more clearly than many upan the Earth give us credit 
for, that amongst the Ieiter-mamed there sre thote who 
ace lovers of gold mare than the interior principle which 
that gold represents. 

‘Unless atthe coming crisis the Great Power interretes, 
‘that is, the Grand Operating Power of which I have spoken 
‘before, and in calm dignity Sows forth and issues the 
mandate—Peace, be stilll—the prophecy of some, that 
Eogland aball sink in the depth for ever, wil be fulllled, 
Like the epecific atoms of life who compote the State 
called England, who szust sink fora time in order that they 
muy rise agtin, even so must the Nation sink, and that 
to a great depth for « season, because ebe is immersed in 
the love of what is false, end bas not yet acquired the 
intelligence that will uct us » powerful lever to raise her 
‘up to her own dignity, Will she like x drowning man 
fring down Gor the third aad ht time, go down und be 

ever? Once in the grand whole of the Mighty 
Onc, aa she mest contin an intagal par. There 
kindly hand that will be stretched forth to ave ber, and 
bear ber up from the billows of the selfhood that would 
otherwise coguif her. With an energy that is irrepressible, 
that power nrpe—England once, England for ever! But not 
jn the same state will thar continuance be. She must 
and will sick the lower, is order that she may rise the 
higher, The how, why, and in what manner, and by 
‘what treatment we shall use to bring about her safety and 
serenity, T shall apeak of furtber oe: but, here I affirm, 
that in order to save ber, Exgland most be druined of her 
best blood. 





For particulars of M. Sonre!'s famous prophecy in 
1868 of the war of 870, and his lem direct prophecy 
of that of rgx4, readers are referred to Profewor 
Richet's book, “ Thirty Yean of Peychical Research ” 

pry 
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(pp. 387-9). The ewential pat ofthe later prophecy 
is expressed ax follows:— 

‘Wait now, wait... years pas Tt is a vue wir 
What bloodsbed God! Wbst loodshet 1 Ob, France, 
ob my country, thou at eased! Thou at on the 
Rhine | 


"The prophecy was uttered in ¢B68, but war 
ot put oo rcoord by Ds. Tardieu until April, 
194. 

‘The author has previously referred ® to the pro- 
phecy given in Sydney, Australia, by che well-known 
mediven, Mrs, Foster Turner, but it will bear repest- 
ing. Ata Sunday meeting in February, rg14, ae the 
Little Theatre, Castlereagh Street, before an audience 
of nearly a thousand people, in a trunce-addres in 
which Mr, W. T. Stead purported to be che influence, 
she said, ax reported in notes caken on the occasion 
of her addres: 


‘Now, although there is not at preseat « whisper of x 
‘great European War at hand, yet 1 want to wars you 
that before this year 1914 hes ran its course, Enrope will 
be deluged in blood. Great Britain, our beloved nation, 
will be drawn into the most awful war the world has ever 
Knows, Germany will be the great wxtegonist, and wil 
ddoww other zations in ber tein. | Avstrix will totter tn its 
rein. Kings and ‘wil fll, Millions of precious 
lives will be slaughtered, bot Britain will Soally eiumph 
sand emerge victorious. 

The date of the ending of the Great Wer was 
given correctly in “ Private Dowding,” by W. T. P. 
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(Major W, Todor Pole), who calls his book “A Flsin 
Record of the After-Death Experiences of « Soldier 
killed in Battle." In this book, which was fint 
published in Londos in 1917, we find (p. 99) « 
‘communication which reads: 

Mesieager + Yo Bucope there will be three great fodera- 
tions of states, These federations will come to bith 
naturally and without Sloodsbed, but Armageddon zaust 
frat be fought out. 

W.T. P.+ How long will this take ? 

Masenger : Tama not 2 very bigh being, and to me are 
not revealed details of ail these wonderfal happenings, 
So far an T am allowed to see, prace will be se-atablithed 
using 1919, and world-federations will come into being 
luring the following weven years. Although actoa! Sighting 
may end in 1918, it will take many years to bring poise 
and peace ioto actual and permanent being 


In the list of prophecies, that of Mr, Piper, the 
famous trance-medium of Boston, U.8.A., deserves 9 
place, though it may be considered by some ta have 
an clement of vaguenes, It occurred about 1898 at 
sitting with Dz. Richard Hodgson, who was $0 pro- 
minently associated with the English aod Ametican 
Societies for Paychical Research, 

Never since the days of Melchizodek has che carthiy 
world been vo susceptible to the infence of spirit. It 
will in the nest century be astonishingly perceptible to 
the miads of men. 1 will dao make « statement which 
you wil surely see verifed. Before the clear revelation 

ft communication, there will be a terrible war in 

ifeceat ports of the world, ‘Tale will precede much 

lear comusicetion, The entice world mast be purified 
~ 
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and cleansed befors mortal sian cin see, through bls 
spiritual vision, fie fiends on chia side, and it will take 
just this Tine of ation to bring about a state of perfection. 
‘Friend, kindly thinle on this 

Mr, J.G. Piddingtoa, ia the Proceedings” of the 
Society for Psychical Research,t speaks at Length of 
the war predictions contained in various automatic 
scripts, particularly in those of Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, 
In bis summing up he says : 

‘The scripts in general terms predicted the War; 90 
did many people, Some balf-dozen script written betwen 
July 9 and 21, 1914, predicted that the War wat clove 
i hand; wo le, and cnet, bd Sir Cell Spring Ben 
‘The scripts predict that the War will eventuily lead to 2 
great improvement tn interpational relations and social 
Conditions; #0, toa, tens of thousands of ordinary citizens 
throughout the British Empire believed or hoped that the 
Great War was, as the phrase went, “e war t© ead 
ps 

But this last parallel between the predictions in the 
scripty and tho beliefs or aspirations that declared them- 
aecives with auch ateange ubiguty and intensity when war 
‘broke out, isin truth oely a supertcia? parallel; for whereaa 
‘the wave of idealiam that swept over the Ezopire followed, 
‘or at beat synchronized with, the beginning of the War, 
for many years before August, 1914, the scripts had 
repeatedly combined predictions of « Utopia with pre- 
dictions of war, and bad combined them in such a manner 
1a to imply that the one ia to be the outcome of the other, 
{know of ao pelle that. The wet the saldiny 

and the politicians who forewarned us of 
the Vary preached fa Senge and i hare, bt ey 
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4d no cll us that this perilous aed horrible tragedy would 
‘Pet prove to be the birth-2broes of e buppler world. Nor 
id the propagandists of Hague Conferences and other 
chess for allaying internationt) cvaeice warn us that « 
‘world-war must precede the attsinmest of their detires. 
‘AN alike predicted or feared « coming chaoe ; the acripts 
lone, 90 fur a8 1 know, spoke a hope for the world in the 
coming wary, and the approaching chaos us the 


prelude to 0 new 
‘The predictions of the War in the scripts cannot be 
smd from ie ete of an crentual Utopia. 
‘The scripts do not a be u war,” stop there, 
ted then wart fresh tnd ay, There wil be a Utopia 
‘Tory cary imply that the Utopia wil resis fom the 
‘War. Yet it cannot be said thet the two component parts 
of the whole prophecy stand or fall together, beceuse the 
predictions of war have been fulflicd; but the falflment 
fr the failure of the Utopian predictions most eventually 
influence opinion 4s tm the source of the war predictions. 
Should the Utopia foceahadowed in the scripts be translated 
{nto fact, it would be very diicult to attribute the prediction 
of it as anoutcome of the Wat to ordinary uman prescience, 
‘and a strong cate would arise for admitting the claim made 
in the scripts, and for giving the credit of the prediction 
‘tw divcarnie beings. And if the Utopian predictions were 
Inehd to be the work of discernate minds, in all probability 
the predictions of the War, which are 90 closely bound up 
‘with theas, would be assigaed to the same source. 
‘There are very many other prophecies which have 
‘been more or less successful. A perusal of them, how» 
‘ever, cannot fail to impress the student with the con- 
viction that the sense of time is the least accurate of 
spiritual details, Very often where the facts are right 
the dates are hopeleady at fault. 
= 
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"The most exact of all che concerning 
the War seems to have been that of Sophie, a Greek 
young woman who, having been hypnotized by 
Dr, Antonion of Atheos, delivered her oracles vocally 
in a seate of trance. ‘The date was June 6, 1914. 
She not only predicted the Great War and who the 
parties would be, but gave # great deal of detail 
toch at the neutrality of Italy at the beginning, her 
ubvequent alliance with the Entente, the action of 
Greece, the place of the final battle on the Vardar, 
and so forth. It is interesting, however, to note that 
she made certain errors which tend to show that 
the position of the Fatelist is not secure, and thet 
there is at least a broad margin which can be affected 
by human will and energy.* 

‘There is much testimony regarding the occur 
rence of what may be called spirie intervention during 
the war, Captin W, E. Newcome hes related the 
following :+ 








T accompanied them, and whilst in the front live treaches 
of that sector I, with others, witnemed one of the most 
remarkable occurrences of the war. 

‘About th ead of Octbes wp to November $4, 


wore actully heldiog that part ofthe ne with very Sow 
troops, On November tst the Germans made a very 
determined attick, doing their utmost to break through, 
Thad occation to go down to the reserve line, and during 
ray absence the German attack begen. 

= Re Ataaperagas Deen, 12. 
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T hurried back & my company with oll speed, and 
arrived in tne to give 2 belping hind in throwing the 
enemy back to his own line. He never gained a footi 
iorout caches, "The seule wes sharp ced abort, and we 
dud settled down to watch and wait again for bis next 
sarack. 

‘We had not long to wait, for we soon saw German 
‘again coming over No Man's Land in massed waves ; but 
before they reached our wire « white, splitual gure of a 
soldier rove from a shell-hole, or out of the ground about 
cons hundred yards on our left, jst ia front of our wire 
and between the fit linc of Germans and ourselves. 
‘The spectral gure then slowly walked slong our frost 
for a distance of about one thounad yards. Its outline 
suggested to ary mind that of ax old pre-war officer, for it 
‘appeared to be in « chell cont, with Seld-eervice cap on itt 
head. It looked, fret, across at the oncoming Germans, 
then tuned itm head away and commenced to walk 
gy casi cnr we lng te sector that we were 
holding. 

(ir $05 signa bd bres anerered by ou eile, 
Shells and bullets were whistling across No Man's Land, 

‘but none in any way impeded the ef 
Iv sendy marebed fou the les of "elit got tothe 
extreme right of the sector, then it turned ite face right 
fill 0a to us, It seemed to look up and down our trench, 
‘and as each Very light rose it stood out more promincady. 

After « brief survey of us it turaed sbarply to the 
ight and made a beoline for the Germs trenches. The 
Germans scattered back... nnd no more was soen of 
‘them that sight. 

‘The Angels of Mons scemed to be the first thought 
of the mes ; then some ssid it looked like Lord Kitchener, 
and others suid its face, when turoed fall on to us, was not 
vunike Lord Roberts. “I kmow that it gave me personally 

* 
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f great shock, and for some time it was the tlle of the 

i tppearace can be vouched for by sergeants and 
stn of sy section, 

Tn the same article in Pearson's Magasine the sory 
in told of Mr, Willian M. Speight, who had lost » 
brother officer, and his best friend, in the Ypres rlient 
in December, 1915, seeing this officer come to his 
dug-out the same night. The next evening Mr. 
Speight invited another officer to come to the dug- 
ut in order to confirm him should the vition reappear. 
‘The dead officer came once more and, after pointing 
to a cpot on the floor of the dug-out, vanithed. A 
hole was dug at the indicated spot, and at a depth of 
three feet there was discovered a narrow tunnel 
excavated by the Germans, with fuses and mines 
timed to explode thirteen hours fater. By the dis- 
covery of this mine the lives of number of men were 
saved, 

Mm, E, A, Cannock, # well-known London dlair- 
voyant, described * at a Spiritualist meeting bow = 
umber of deceased soldiers adopted a novel and con- 
vinciag method of making known their identity, The 
soldiers (as veen in her clairvoyant vision) advanced in 
tingle file up the aldle, led by @ young Lieutenant, 
Each man bore on his chert what appeared to be alarge 
plrcard on which was written his nome and the place 
where he had lived on earth. Mrs. Cannock was able 
‘to read hese oames and description, and they were all 
identified by various members of the audience, A 

+ ta, toca 9 a. 
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curious Feature was chat as each name was recognized 
the spirit form faded away, thus making way for the 
‘one who was following. 

‘As a type of other reports of « similar oature we 
may quote 3 case of what is described st " Telepathy 
from the Battle-front.” Op November 4, 1914) Mru 
Fuuey, of Wimbledon, whose won Tab ” wan serving 
in France with the oth Lancers, was sitting at bome 
wheo she felt in her arm the sharp ing of a wound, 
She jumped up and cried out, * How it smarte 1” and 
rubbed the place. Her husband also attended 10 her 
‘arm, but covld find no trace of anything wrong with 
it, “Mry Fowey continued co suffer pain and ex- 
dlaimed: Tab is wounded in the arm, 1 know it.” 
‘The following Monday a letter arrived from Private 
‘Fusey, saying that he bad heen abot in the arm and 
‘wasin hospitaL® ‘The case coincides with the recorded 
experiences of meny peychict who by some unkaown 
lew of sympathy have suffered shocks siowltane- 
‘ously with accidents occurring to friends, and some- 
times strungers, at a distance. 

‘In number of cases dead soldiers have manifested 
themselves through psychic photography, One of the 
most remarkable instances occurred in London on 
Armistice Diy, November 11, 1923, wheo the 
medina, Mrs. Deane, in che presence of Miss Eetelle 
Stead, took a photograph of the crowd in Whitehall, 
in the neighbourhood of the Cenotaph. It was during 
the Two Minutes Silence, and on the photograph 
‘here is to be seen a broad circle of Light, in the rvidet 
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of which are cwo or three dozen heads, many of them 
those of soldiers, who were subsequently recognized. 
These photographs have been repeated on each suc- 
ceeding year, and though the vaval reckless and 
aualicious attacks have beeo made upon the medium 
and her work, thore who had the bese opportunity of 
checking it have no dubs of the supernormal character 
of these pictures, 

‘We exust content ourselves with one more cise 
su typical of many hundreds of resulm Mr, Re 
8, Hipwood, 174, Cleveland Road, Sunderland, 
writes i 

‘We lost our only wom in France, August 27, 1918, 
Being ‘usateur photographer I was carious about 

Be hae ht ad bere ake by the Crowe Cale. We 
bo ou own pes with us an pet he pew the dark 


lide myself wd put my mame on it. We exposed two 
lates in the camera and got a wellcecognized photo. 


sy olaeyearald grin coud el Wha th east 


nel and Mine Higwoer, wir te ears oe moo, 
R. W, Hipwood, rth Welah Regiment, killed in Prince 
fn the great advance in August, 1958. {tender to our 
fiends at Crewe our umbounded confidence in thelr 
work, 


Of the many cases recorded of the return of dead 


soldiers, the following stands out beceuse the particu 
‘jars were received from two independent sources. Tt 


(= The cae fo Set Potagrac." by Bi A. Cm Dorle». 1o, 
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ia related * by Mr. W. T. Waters, of Tunbridge Wells, 
who says thar he is only a novice in the atudy of 
Spiritualiom = 

In Joly lest 1 bad a sitting with Mr, J. J. Vango, 
tn the cour of which the coutrel suddeoly told me that 
there was standing by mes young soldier who was most 
anzious that I should take 2 message to hin mother and 
siater who live in this town. I replisd thst I did not know 
‘may soldier near to me who had passed over, Howeres, 
the Ind would not be put of and a5 ey owe friende eocmed 
tw etand ide to enable him to apeak, I promised to 
endeavour to carry out his wishes. 

‘At once came an exact description which enabled 
ime icatantly to recognize in thi soldier lad the son of an 
acquaintance of my family. He told me cereain things 
bby which I was ade doubly certain that it was be and 
fo other, and be then gave me his message of comfort 
find amurasce to hia mother and sister (his father had 
died when he was 2 baby), who, for over two years, had 
Treen uncertain as to bis fate, as be had been posted an 
“ miging.”” ‘He described how he bed been badly wounded 
and captured by the Gerroans in x retreat, and thet he 
had died about « week afterwards, and be implored me 
to tall his Gear ones that be was often with them, and that 
the only bar to kis complete happiness was the witnessing 
cof bie mother’ great grief and hin inability to make hitnelf 
known, 

1 fully intended to keep my promie, bot knowing 
that the lad’a people feroured the High Church perty 
snd would most likely be absolutely sceptical I was puzaled 
bow to convey the message, us J felt they would only 
‘think that ray ows loos bad nSected my brain, I ventured 
‘tp approach his annt, but what I told ber only called forth 
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the remark : “It cannot be" and } therefore decided 
to awsit an opportunity of speaking to his mother 
Girect. 

‘Before this looked-for opportunity cams, & young 
ady of this tows, having lost ber mother ubout two years 
‘g0, and hearing from my daughter that T was investigating 
thote matters, called to ee me, and I lent her my books. 
One of these books is ““Rupest Lives,” with which she 

particolly struck, and she eventailly amoged a 
sitting with Mise McCreadie, through whom she rectived 
auch convincing teatinony that ee i now « frm believer, 
‘During thia sitting, the soldiee boy who came to me came 
to ber also. He repeated the same description that 1 
Jad received, mentioned in addition his neme—Charlie— 
td bagged hart gr « menage bn moter and sheer 
the malfsame mesmage which I bad failed to give. So 
anxious was he in the mattcr, ehat at the close of the vitting 
‘he caroe again and implored ber not to fil him. 

Now, these rents bappened at different dateo—Joly 
and September—the sume message exactly being given 
throngh different mediures to diferent persocs, and yet 
ropl lw i lls myc and hat means simply 

cour thoughts, 

‘When my friend told me of her experience 1 at once 
saked her to go with me to the Ind’s mother, and 1 am 
pleased to wtate that this double message convinced both 
‘his mother and his sistr, and that bis aunt is almost beoughe 
‘to the oruth if pot quite. 

Sir William Barret: * records this evidential com- 
munication which was obtained in Dublin through the 
‘ouija board, with Mrs. Travers Smith, che danghter of 
the late Professor Edward Dowden. Her friend, Miss 
,, who is mentioned, was the daughter of a medical 

#00 Tee Thruas o tha Venn” pt 
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‘man. Sir William calls it “The Peasl Tie-pin 
Case.” 

Mire C., the siter, bad 4 cousin an officer with our 
‘Arcoy in France, who was killed in battle « moath previ: 
‘uly to the eltting: this she knew, One day after the 
name of her couin bad unexpectedly been spelt out on 
the ou, board and bet ame given in asewet to ber 
query 2" Do you know who I ama?” the following reeuge 
came 


Tell mother to give my pear! sir-pivto the gith T was 
going to marry. T think she ought to have it.” When 
‘asked what was the name and address of the Indy both 
‘were given ; the name spelt out included the fall Chratian 
and surname, the latter being 4 very upurual one and 
qite nabeswa 10 bath the sinert. Tho address given in 
London was either fcritious or taken down incorrectly, 
‘ou outer sent there was returned and the whole mesmge 
‘wis thought to be Sctitious. 

Six months Inter, howerer, it war discovered that the 
officer had been engaged, shortly before be left for the 
Front, to the very Indy whote ntme was given; he had, 
however, tld no one. Neither bis cousin nor any of hie 
‘own family in Treland were aware of the fact, and had 
never seen the Indy nor heard ber same until the War 
Office seat over the deceased officer's eMfocts, ‘Then they 
found that be hed pot this lady’s name in bis will 0s bis 
nertof-tin, both Christian and eureame being. preci 
the same an given the svtomatist; and: what i 
‘equally remarkable, « pearl de-pin was found in bia effects, 

oth the ladies have vigned a document they sent 
me, firming the accuracy of the tbove etutement. The 
metsage was recorded at the tive, and nor written from 
memory after verification bad been obtained, Here there 
could be no explanstion of the facta by nublimina! memory, 
‘ot telepathy of collusion, and the evidence pointe une 

se 
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ristikably to telepathic message from the deceased 
office, 


"The Rev. G. Vale Owen describes the return of 
George Leaf, onc of his Bible Clase lads in Orford, 
‘Warrington, who joined the R.F.A. and was killed in 
the Great War. 

Some wecks later his mother was tidying up the bearth 
fn the sitting-room. She was on ker ksves before the 
‘grate when abe felt an impulse to mur round and look 
at the door which opencd into the entrance bell. She 
did s0, and saw her ton clad in his working clothes, just 
‘as he sed to come bome every evening when be was 
Alive. He took off his coat and huog it upon the door, 
‘an old familiar habit of hia, ‘Then he turned to her, nodded 
sand omiled, and walked through to the back kitchen where 
hhe bad been in the habit of washing before sitting dawn 
to his evening meal. It was all quite natural and Lifelike, 
She knew that it was her dead boy who had come to show 
‘her that he was alive in the spirit land and living a nanoral 
life, well, happy ead contest. Alto thet smile of love 
told ber that his heart was stili with tbe old folks at home. 
She in x sensible woman acd 1 did not doubt her story 
far « moment. Aaa matter of fact, tlnce hie death he 
had been seen in Orford Church, which he sed to attend, 
‘and hm been ween in various places since, 

‘There are many instances of visioas of soldiers 
coinciding with death. In Rosa Stuart's “ Dreams 
‘and Visions of the War” this case is given 

A. very touching story was told me by « Bournemouth 
wife, Hr husband, x sergeant in the Devons, went ta 
France om Joly asth, 1925. She bad received letson 

+ "Peete an the Fer le rah 5-34. 
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regularly from bim, all of which were very happy und 
cheerful, uod so she begun to be quite rearmured in ber 
‘mind about bim, feeling certain that whatsoever danger 
be bad to face he wonld come safely through. 

On the evening of September asth, Tors, at about 
ten o'clock, abe was sitting on ber bed ia her room talking 
to another gil, who was sbaring it with ber. The light 
‘was full on, and neither of them bed as yet thought of 
Qeiting into bed, wo deep were they is their chat sbout the 
‘ente of the day and the war 

‘And then suddenly there came 1 silence, ‘The wife 
had broken off sharply in the middle of a sentence and 
fat there staring int apace. 

For, standing there before ber in uniform, was her 
uband! For feo or three minutes abe remained there 
looking et him, end she was struck by the expression of 
sadness in hia eyes. Getting up quickly she advanced to 
the spot where he was standing, but by the time she had 
reached it the vision had disappeared. 

“Though only thst morning the wife had had « letter 
saying her husband was sxfe and wel, ube felt sure that 
the vision foreboded evil, ‘She was right. Soon afterwards 
she reccived 1 letter from the Wat Office, saying that 
bho bad boee kuillod in the Bettle of Loon on September 
25th 1915, the very date who bad seemed to seo him 
stand beside ber bed. 

A deeper myttical side of the visions of the Great 
‘Wer centres rousd the “Angels of Mons.” Mr, 
‘Acchur Machen, the well-known London jouraalist, 
‘wrote a story telling how English bowmeo from the 
field of Agincourt intervened during the terrible 
retreat from Mons. But he stated efterwards that he 
hhed invented the incident. But here, as #0 often 
before, truth proved fiction to be a fact, or at least 
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facts of a like chareeter were reported by « number of 
credible wimewes, Mr. Harold Begbie publithed a 
Tittle book,“ On the Side of the Angels.” giving much 
evidence, and Mr, Ralph Shirley, editor of the Occult 
Review (London), followed with “The Angel War- 
rior at Mons,” in which he added to Mr. Beghie’s 
‘eatimom 

‘A British officer, replyiog to Mr, Machen in the 
London Everiag News (September 14, 1965), men 
tons that he was fighting at Le Csteau on August 26, 
tot4, and that hit division retired and marched 
chroughout the night of the a6th and during the 27%h, 
He says : 


On the night of the 27th 1 was ding along in the 
colusan with two other officers. We had been talking and 
doing cur best to keep from filling sleep on our bareca, 

‘As we rode along I became conscious of the fact that, 
in the Belds on both sides of the road along which we were 
sarching, T could see x very large body of horsemen, 
‘These horsemen had the appearance of squadrons. of 
cavalry, and they seemed to be riding scrom the ficlds 
and going in the sume direction ax we were going, and 

ing Tevel with us. 

‘The nlghe was not very dark, and I fancied that T could 
see the squadron of these cavalrymen quite distincly, 

T did not say a word about it at first, but T watched 
them for about twesty minutes. The other two officers 
had stopped talking. 

‘At last one of them usked me if I saw anything in the 
fields. T then told him whet Thad seen. ‘The third offer 
then confessed that he, t00, bad beca watching these 
barsemen foc the past twenty minutes. 

$0 convinced were we that they were ceally cavalry 

as 
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that, at the next hale, one of the officers took a party of 
men out t» reconacitre, and found no one there. The 
night then grew darker, and we sew no more. 

‘The sume phenomenon was seen by may men in 
‘cur columa. OF course, we were all dogytired and over- 
tured, but i is an extnoedinary thing that che same 
phenemczan shoud be witnowsed by s0 rasny people, 

T mywolf am absolutely convinced that I saw theae 
horsemen; and 1 feel mure that they did not exist only in 
ary imagination. I do not attempt to explain the mystery 
I only suse facts. 

This evidence sounde good, and yet it must be 
admitzed that in the stress and tension of the great 
retreat men's minds were oot in the best condition to 
weigh evidence. On the other hand, it is at each 
times of hardship that the psychic powers of man are 
‘vaually most alive. 

‘A profound spect of the World War is involved 
{n the consideration that the war on earth is but one 
upect of unseen battles on higher planes where the 
powers of Good and Evil are engaged. The lete 
Mr, A. P. Sinnett, 2 prominent Theosophist, deals 
‘with this question in an article entitled “ Super- 
Physical Aspects of the Wer.”* We cannot enter 
into the subject here, except to say that there are 
evidences from many sources to indicate that what 
Mr, Sinnett speaks of has a basis of fect. 

‘A considerable number of books, and a very much 
aeger number of manuscripts, record the alleged ex- 
ppetienoes of those who pasted over in the wer, which 
differ, of coune, in no way from thove who past over 
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at any other time, but are rendered more dramatic by 
the himorical occasion, ‘The greatest of thes: books 
in “ Raymond.” Sir Oliver Lodge is so famous a 
scientist and v0 profound a thinker that his brave and 
frank avowal produced a great impression upon the 
public, The book appeared later in a condensed form, 
‘and it is likely to remain for many yeare a asic of 
the subject. Other books of the same class, all of 
them corroborative in their main detail, are“ The 
Case of Lester Coltman,” “ Claude's Book," Rupert 
Lives,” “ Grenadier Rolf,” “ Private Dowding,” and 
others, All of them depict the sort of fter-fe 
existence which is described in a subsequent chapter, 





CHAPTER XXIV 
‘THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF SPIRITUALISM 


PIRITUALISM is a system of thonght and 
knowledge which can be reconciled with any 
religion. ‘The basic facts ere the continuity of 

personality and the power of communication after 

death, ‘These two basic facts are of es great import- 
snce to a Brahmin, a Mohammeden, or # Parsce ax to 

Christian. Therefore Spiritualism makes a univerval 

appeal. There is only one schoo! of thought to which 

it in absolutely irreconcilable: that is the schoo! of 

‘wateriatisra, which holds che world i its grip at pre- 

sent and is the root cause of all our misforrunes, 

‘Therefore the comprehension and scezptance of 

Spiritualism ace ewential things for the salvation of 

mankind, which is otherwise destined to descend lower 

and lower into a purely utilitarian and sel6th view of 
the universe, ‘The typical materialistic seare was pre~ 

‘war Germany, but every other modern wate is of the 

same type if aot of the same 

Tx may be asked, why should not the old religions 

be strong enough to rescue the world from its spiritual 

degradation? The answer is that they heve all boen 

tried and all have failed. The Churches which repre- 

sent them have themselves become to the lant degree 

formal and worldly and material. ‘They have lost all 
“ 
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‘contact with the living facte of the spirit, and are con- 
teat to refer everything back to ancient days, and to 
ay a lip service and an external reverence to an out~ 
‘worn system which has been so tangled up with in- 
credible theologies that the honest mind is nauseated 
at the thought of it. No clage has shown itself #0 
weptical and incredulous of modern Spiritual ovtni- 
festations as those very clergy who profes complete 
boclief in similar occurrences in bygone ages, and thelr 
utter refusal to accept them now ix @ mearute of the 
Rncerity of their professions. Faith has been abused 
until it has become impossible to many earnest minds, 
sand there is a call for proof and for knowledge. It ie 
this which Spiritualism supplies. Tz founds our belief 
in life after death and in the existence of invisible 
‘worlds, not upon ancient tradition or upon vague 
intuitions, but upon proven facts, so that a science of 
religion may be built up, and mao given a eure path= 
‘way amid the quagmire of the creeds. 

‘When one aaserts that Spiritualiem may be recon+ 
led with any religion, one does not mean that all 
‘eligions are of the same valoe, or thet the teaching of 
Spiritualism alone may not be better than Spiricualism 
mixed with any other creed. Personally, the author 
thinks that Spicitualism alone supplies all that zmao 
needs, but be has found many men of high vou! who 
have been unable to cust off the convictions of a life- 
time, and yet have been able co accept the new truth 
without discarding the old belief. Bue if a man had 
Spiritualism alone as his guide, be would not find him- 
self in a ponition which war opposed to exential 
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Christianity, but catber in onc which was explanatory. 
Boch ystems preach life after death, Both recognise 
that the afterlife is influenced in its progress and 
happiness by conduct here. Both profess to believe in 
the existence of a world of spirits, good and evil 
whom the Christian calla angels and devils, and the 
Spiritualist guides, controls, and undeveloped spirits 
Both believe in the main chat che same virtues, onsel- 
fahnes, kindnew, purity, and honesty, are necessary 
for a high character. Bigotey, however, is looked 
upon a8 « serious offence by Spiritualits, while it ix 
commended by most Christian sect, To Spiritualist 
every path upwards is commendable, and they fully 
recognize that in all creeds there are saioted, highly 
developed souk who have received by intuition all 
that the Spiritualist can give by epecial knowledge. 
‘The mission of the Spiritual does not ie with these. 
His mission Ties with chose who opealy declare them- 
selves t0 be ngaostic, or those roore dangerous ones 
who profess yome form of creed and yet are either 
thoughtless or agnonic at heart. 

From the author’s point of view the man who has 
seceived the fall benefit of the new revelation is the 
‘aan who has earnescly tried the gamut of the creeds 
and has found chem all equally wanting. He then 
finds kiesself in a valley of gloom with Death waiting 
at the end, and nothing but plain, obvious duty as his 
acting religion. Such a condition produces many fine 
men of the Stoic breed, but it is not conducive to 
perwoaal happiness ‘Then comes the positive proof of 
independent existence, sometimes euddenly, some- 
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times by slow conviction. The cloud has gone from 
the end of his prospect. He is no longer in a valley 
ut upon the ridge beyond, with a vista of snccestive 
ridges cach more beautiful than the last in front of 
hhim, All is brightness where once gloom girt bim 
round. ‘The day of this revelation has become the 
sowning day of his Life, 

Looking up at the lofty hierarchy of spiritual 
‘beings above him, the Spiritualist realizes that one or 
another great archangel may from time to time visit 
mankind with some misiion of teaching end hope. 
Even humble Katic King, with her meseage of immor- 
tality given to a great scientist, was ap angel from on 
high. Francis d'Amiai, Joan of Arc, Luther, Mahomet, 
Bab-ed-Din, and every real religious leader of history 
‘are emong there evangels. But above all, according to 
our Western judgment, was Jesus the son of a Jewish 
artisan, Whom we call “The Christ.” Tt is not for 
‘our mosquito beains to eay what degree of divinity war 
in Flim, but we can truly say that He was certainly 
nearer the Divine than we are, and that His teaching, 
‘upon which the world has not yet acted, is the most 
unselfish, merciful, and beautiful of which we have 
any cognizance, unless it be that of his fellow saint 
Buddha, who also was e mesenger from God, but 
whose creed was mther for the Orieotal chen for the 
European mind. 

‘When, however, we hark beck to the message of 
our inspired Teacher, we find that there is little relation 
‘between His precepts and the dogmas or actions of His 
present-day disciples, We see alo that = great deal 
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of what He taught has obviously been lox, and chat to 
find this Jost portion, which was unexpressed in the 
Goepels, we have to examine the practice of the eurly 
Church ‘who were guided by thoee who hed beea in 
immediate touch with Hiro. Sach an examination 
shows that alt which we call Modern Spiritaalinm seems 
to have been familiar to the Christ circle, that the gifts 
of the apirit extolled by St. Paul are exactly those gifts 
which our mediums exhibit, and that those wonders 
which bronghe a conviction of other-world reality to 
the folk of those days can now be exhibited and should 
hhave a similar effect now, when men once again ask 
for assurance upon this vital matter. ‘This wubject ic 
treated at large in other books, and can here be simply 
summed up by saying that, far from having wandered 
from orthodoxy, there ig good reason to believe that 
the humble, undogmatic Spiritualist, with his direct 
spirit message, his communion of saints, and his arso- 
elation with thar high teaching which has been called 
the Holy Ghost, is nearer to primitive Chriatianicy 
than any other existing eect, 

Tt is quite amaziog when we read the early docu- 
ments of the Church, and expecially the writings of the 
so-called" Fathery,” to find ove the prychic knowledge 
ind the paychic practice which were in vogue in thove 
days, ‘The carly Christisns lived in clove and familier 
touch wich che onscen, and their abeolate faith and 
‘conmancy were founded upon the positive personal 
knowledge which each of them had acquired. They 
‘were aware, not asa speculation but aa an absolute fact, 
that death meant no more than a translation to a wider 
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life, and might more properly he called birth, There 
fore they feared it not at all, and regarded it rather ax 
Dr, Hodgton did when he cried, “Oh, I can hardly 
bear to wait |" Such an attitude did not affect their 
industry and value lo this world, which have been 
attested even by their enemies. If convert in far-off 
lands have in these days been shown to deteriorate 
‘when they become Christian, itis because the Chrir- 
anity which they have embraced has lost all che 
direct compelling power which existed of old, 

‘Apart from the early Fathers, we have evidence of 
carly Christian sentiment in the inscriptions of the 
Catacombs, An interesting book on early Christian 
remains in Rome, by the Rev, Spence Jones, Dean of 
Gloucester, deals in part with these strange and 
pathetic records. These inscriptions bave the advan- 
tage over all our documentary evidence that they have 
certainly not been forged, and that there has been no 
posibility of interpolation. Dr. Jones, after having 
read many hundreds of them, says: " The early Chrit- 
tans spetk of the dead 2s though they were still 
living. They talk to their dead.” ‘That isthe point of 
view of the present-day Spicitualicte--one which 
the Churches have wo long lott. The early Christian 
graves present e strange contrast to those of che 
heathen which surround them. The latter always refer 
to death an 2 final, terrible and istevocable thing. 
“ Foisti Vale” sums up their sentiment. The Chris 
dans, on the other hand, dwelt always upon the happy 
continuance of life. “Agape, thou shalt live for ever," 
“ Vieeorina is in peace and in Christ,” “May God 
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efreab thy spicit;" * Mayest thou live in God.” ‘These 

inscriptions alone are enoagh to ebow thst a new and 

infinitely consoling view of death had come to the 
race, 

The Catacombs, also, it may be remarked, are a 
proof of the simplicity of early Christianity before it 
‘became barnacled over with all sore of complex 
definitions and abstractions, which sprang from the 
Grecian or Byzantine mind, and have caused infinite 
vil in the world. The one symbol which predomin- 
atea in the Catacombs is that of the Good Shepherd — 
the tender idea of a onan carrying a poor helpless tarab, 
One may search the Cxtacorubs of the first centuries, 
‘nd in all those thousands of devices you will find 
nothing of a blood sacrifice, nothing of a virgin birth, 
‘You will find the Kind Shepherd, the anchor of hope, 
the palm of the martyr, and the th which war the 
pun or rebus upon the name of Jesus, Everything 
points ro a simple religion. Christianity was at its best 
when it wes in the hands of the frombleat. It was the 
rich, the powerful, 2nd the learacd who degraded, 
complicated, aad ruined it. 

It it not possible, however, to draw any peychic 
inferences from the inscriptions or drawings in the 
Catacombs, For these we must cur to the pre- 
‘Nicene Fathers, and there we find so many references 
that a small book which would contain nothing else 
might easily be compiled. We have, however, to 
tunc-in ou thoughts and phrases to theire in order to 
get the full meaning. Prophecy, for example, we now 
coal mediumabip, and an Angel hes become a high 
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spirit or a Guide, Let ustake a few typical quotations 
at random, 

Saint Augustine, in his “De curd pro Martuir," 
says: “The epitts of the dead cxn be sent to the living 
and oan unveil to them the fatare which they them- 
selves have learned either from other epirite or from 
angels” (ie. spiritual guides) “ or by divine revela- 
toe.” ‘This is pure Spicitualism exactly as we know 
and define {t. Anguitine would not have spoken 20 
turely of it and with such am socuracy of definition if 
he had not been quite familiar with it. There is 20 
hint of its being illicit 

He comes back to the subject in bis “ The City of 

i,” where he refers to practices which eaable the 
echereal body of a person to communicate with the 
spirita and higher guides and to receive visions. These 
Perions were, of course, mediums—the name imply 
meaning the intermediate between the caroate and 
discaroate organism. 

Ssint Clement of Alexandria makes denlar alli 











At a Iater date—after the Council of Nicea. 

Hermas, a somewhat ehadowy person, who was 
said to have been a friend of St. Paul's, and to have 
bbeen the direct disciple of the Apostles, is credited 
with being the author of « book “The Pastor.” 
‘Whether this authorship is apocryphal or not, the book 
a certainly written by eomeone in the early centuries 
of Christianity, and ic therefore represents the ideas 
‘which then prevailed. He says: “The spirit does not 
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sniwer all who question vor any particular person, 
for the spirit that comes from God does not speak to 
man when can wills bat when God permits. There- 
fore, when 2 man who has « spirit from God” (Le. & 
‘sontrol) “ comes into an asiembly of the faithful, aod 
when prayer has been offered, the spirit fills thit man 
‘who speaks as God wills” 

‘This exactly describes our own prychic experi- 
ence, when séances are properly conducted. We do 
not invoke spirits, as igeorant critics continually assert, 
and we do not know what is coming. But we pray— 
using the "Our Father," as « rulo—and we await 
events. ‘Then «uch spirit as ix chosen and permitted 
comes to us and speaks or writes through the medium. 
Hermas, like Augustine, would not have spokeo +0 
accurately had he not had pertonel experience of the 
procedure, 

Origen has many allusions to peychic knowledge, 
eis curious to compare the crass igoorance of our pre- 
rent apicitual chiefs with the wisdom of the ancients, 
‘Very many quotatioes contd be given, but « short one 
may be taken from his controversy with Celsut 

Many people hava embraced the Christan feith in 
apite of themelves, chele beerts having been svddenly 
changed by some epi, eter ia un azpoion ot in 0 





In exactly this way leaders among the msterisl- 
ise, from Dr. Elliouon onwards, have been brought 
back 10.2 belief in the life co come and its relation to 
this life by the study of peychic evidence. 

It in the earlier Fathers who are the most definite 
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vepon thie matter, for they were nearer to the great 
peychic tource. ‘Thus Ireveus and Tertullian, who 
lived about the end of the second century, are fall of 
allusions ¢a prychic signs, while Eusebius, writiog 
Yater, mourns their scarcity and complains that the 
Church had become uoworthy of them. 

Trenzus wrote: “We hear of many bretbren in 
the Church pouscssing prophetic” (i.e. mediumistic) 
gifts, and speaking through the spirit in all kinds of 
‘and bringing to Fight for the general ndvan- 
tage the hidden things of men, and setting forth the 
mysteries of God.” No pastage ooald better describe 
the functions of a high-class medium. 

When Tertullian had his great controversy with 
Marcion, be made the Spiritualistic gifts the test of 
twuth between the two parties. He claimed that these 
‘were forthcoming in greater profusion upon his awn 
side, and includes among them trance-utterance, pro- 
phecy, and revelation of secret thing, Thur the 
things, which are now sneered st or condemaed by #0 
many clergymen, were in the year 200 the actual 
touchstones of Christianity. Tertullian alto in hia“ De 

in "We have to-day among us a sister 
who has received gifts on the oature of revelations 
which she undergoes in spirit in the church amid the 
sites of the Lord's Day, falling into ecitasy. She con 
verses with angels "that ie, high epirics—" ees and 
hears mpeteries, and read the heart of certain people 
and brings healings to thore who atk, * Among other 
things,’ the maid, “a soul was shown to me in bodily 
form, and it seemed to be 1 spirit, but mot empty Dor 
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a thing of vacuity. On the contrary, it seemed as if 
it cright be touched, soft, acid, of the colour of air, 
‘and of the human form io every decail.” 

‘One mine of information ar to the views of the 
primitive Christians is to be found ia the “Apostalic 
Constitutions.” Te i teue that they ere not Apostolic, 
‘but Whiston, Krabbe and Bunsen ore all agreed that 
at least teven out of the eight books are geouine ante~ 
Nicene documents, probably of the early third cen- 
tury. A stody of them reveals come curious facts, 
Incense and burning lamps were used at their services, 
so far justifying present-day Catholic practices On 
the other hand, bishops and priesta were married men. 
‘There was an elaborate eystem of boycott for anyone 
‘who tranogresied the Church rules, IF any clergyman 
bought a tiving be was cut off, and vo was any men 
‘who obtained his ecclesiastical post by worldly patron~ 
age, There ia no question of « supreme Bishop or 
Pope. Vegetarianism and total abstinence from wine 
were both forbidden and punished. This latter 
amazing law was probably 4 reaction agsinst some 
heresy which enjoined both. A dergyman caught in 
a cavern was suspended. The clergy must eat Blood- 
Jess meat after the modero Jewish farbion, Festing 
‘wat frequent and rigorous—one day a week (Thur 
day, apparently) and forty days at Leot. 

Iris, however, in discussing the “ gifts,” of varied 
forms of mediambip, that these ancient documents 
throw a light upon peychic subjects. Then, at now, 
tedivenship took different forms, the gift of tongues, 
of healing, of prophecy and the like. Hurouck asyx 
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that in each early Christen Church there were three 
discreet women, one for healing and two for prophecy. 
"The whole subject is frecty discussed in the *Constitu- 
tions.” It appears that those who had gifts became 
conceited over them, and they are earnestly adjured to 
remember that « man may have gifts and yet have no 
(great virtue, 00 that he is really the spiritual inferior of 
many who have no gifts, 

‘The object of phenomena is shown, as in Modera 
Spiritualism, to be the conversion of the unbeliever, 
rather than the entertainment of the orthodox. They 
are " not for the advantage of those who perform thera, 
bbut for the conviction of the unbelievers, that thore 
‘whom the word did not persuade the power of 
signs mighe pat co shame, for signs are not for 
us who Delieve, bat for the unbelievers, both 
Jews and Gentiles” (** Constitutions,” Book VII, 
Bee. 1). 

Lane iba gifts, which roughly correspond 
with our different forme of mediumsbip, ere given at 
follows, “ Let not therefore anyone that works signs 
and wonders judge anyone of the faithful who ix not 
vouchsefed the same. For the gifts of God which are 
‘bestowed through Christ are various, and one rua 
receives one gift and another another. For perhaps 
one has the word of wisdom ™ (trance-speaking), “ aod. 
another the word of knowledge” (inspiration), 
“another discerning of spirits” (clairvoyance), 
“ another foreknowledge of things 20 come, another 
the word of teaching” (epirit addrewes), “another 
long-suffering," —all or mediums need chat gift. 
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‘One may well ask oneself where, outside the ranks 
of che Spiritualist, are these gifta or these observances 
to be found in any of thove Churches which profess to 
bbe the branches of this early root ? 

‘The high spiritual presences are coatinualy recog 
nized, ‘Thus in the “ Ordination of the Bisbops " we 
find, " The Holy Ghost being also present, ax well xs 
all the holy and ministering spirit.” On the whole, 
however, I shocld judge that we hive now + far 
ap of prychic facts chan the authors of the 
bree ie tk "and that these documents probably 
represent a declension from that intimate “Communion 
‘of Saines”* which existed in the first century. There 
is reuon to believe chet prychic power is not « fixed 
thing, but that it comes in waves, which ebb and flow. 
‘At present we are on « rising tide, but we have no 
sasurance that it will last. 

Tr enay reavonably be said chat, since our knowledge 
of the cvents connected with early Church history is 
very limited, ic ubould be postible to get into touch 
‘with come high Intelligence who took part in those 
events and w sopplement our scanty sources of 
information, ‘This has actually been done in eeveral 
innpired sctipts, and even as the proofs of this book 
were being corrected there bus been an interesting 
development which must make it dear to all the 
world how clove may be the conmexion between 
other-world communication and religion. Two long 
wcripts have recently appeared which have been 
written by the hand of the semi-conscious medium, 
Mise Cummins, the writing coming throvgh at the 
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extrsondinary pace of 2,000 words per hour, The 
firm purports to be an account of Chritt’s mission 
from Philip the Evangelist, end the second in a 
rupplement to the Act of the Apostles, which claims 
to be from Cleaphas, who supped with the risen 
Christ at Emmaus. The first of these has now been 
published,* and the second will soon be available 
for the public. 

So far as the author is aware, no critical examina- 
tiom has beca made of the Philip script, but a careful 
reading of it bas convinced him that in dignity end 
power it is worthy eo be that which it claims, and 
that it explains in a clear, adequate way many points 
which have pazzled the commentators, The cate of 
the Cleopha ecript is, however, still more remarkable, 
nd the author is inclined to accept this as the highest 
intellectual document, and che one with the mort 
evident signs of superoormal origin, in the whole 
history of the movement. It has beeo submitted to 
Dr. Oesterley, Examining Chaplain of the Bishop of 
‘London, who is one of the foremort authorities vpoo 
Chorch history and tradition, He has declared that 
it beam every sign of being from the hand of one 
‘who lived in those days, and who was intimately 
comnected with the Apostolic circle, Very many 
fine points of scholarship are noticed, such ax the use 
of the Hebrew Henan as the name of the High 
Priest, whereas he is only known to English-speaking 
readers by the Greek equivalent Anna. ‘This is 
‘one of a great number of coroborations quite beyond 
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the posible powers of any forger. Among other 
interesting points, Cleophas describes the Pentecost 
‘meeting, and decieres that the Aporiles mat round 
in a circle, with hands clasped, as che Master had 
taught them. It would, indeed, be » wonderful 
thing if the true inner meaning of Christianity, 10 
ong lost, should now be uncovered once more by 
the fidiculed and pemecuted cult whose history is 
here recorded. 

‘These two scripts represent, in the opinion of the 
author, two of the most cogent proofs of spirit com- 
munication which bave ever beea afforded upon the 
mental side, It would geem to be imposible co 
explain them away. 

‘The Spiritualists, both of Great Britain and of 
other countries, may be divided into those who stil 
remain in their respective Churches, and chore who 
hhave formed 2 Church of their own. The latter have 
In Great Britain wome four hundred meeting-pluces 
under the general directioc of the Spiritualists’ 
‘National Union, ‘There is great elasticity of dogma, 
and while most of the Churches are Uniterian, an 
important minority are o0 Christian lines. They may 
he said to be roughly united upon seven central 
principles, ‘These are: 

1. The Fatherhood of God. 

2, The Brotherhood of Man, 

3 The Communion of Saint and Ministry of 

Angels. 
4 Homan survival of phytical death. 
5- Personal Responsibility. 
oa 
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6, Compensation or retribution for good or evil 

deeds, 

7. Eternal progress open to every soul, 

Tewill be scen that all of these are compatible with 
ordinary Christianity, with the exception perhaps of 
the fifth, The Spiritualists look upon Christ’s earth 
life and death as an example rather then a redemption, 
Every man anewers for his own sins, and oone can 
shuffle out of that atonement by an appeal to some 
‘vicarious sacrifice. It is not posible for che tyrant 
‘or the debauchee, by some spiritual trick of so-called 
repentance, to escape his just deserts, A true repent- 
ance may help him, but he pays his bill all the same, 
{At the same time, God's mercy ie greater than man hat 
ever conceived, and every possible allevietory circom- 
stance of temptation, heredity and environment is 
given full weight before panithment is meted out. 
Such in brief is the geaeral position of the Spiritual- 
intic churches. 

In another place * the author has pointed out that 
though prychical revearch in itself coay be quite dis- 
tinct from religioo, the deductions which we may draw 
from it and the lesions we may learn, “ Teach us of 
the continued life of the soul, of the neture of that life, 
‘and of how it is influenced by our conduct here, If 
this is distinct from eeligion, I must confess that I do 
‘not understand the distinction. To me it r religion 
—the very ewence of it.” The anthor aso spoke of 
Spiritualiam an a great unifying force, the one provable 
thing connected with every religion, Christian or non~ 
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Christian. While its teachings would deeply onodify 
conventional Christianity, che modifications would be 
rather in the direction of explanation and development 
than of contradiction, He als referred to the new 
revelation as absolotcly fetel to materilisen, 

In chi material age it may be eaid that, without « 
belief in man’s survival after death, the meuage of 
Christianity falls to a great extent on deaf ear. Dr, 
‘McDougall in his presidential address to the American 
Society for Prychical Research® points out the con- 
fnexion between the decay of religion and the spread 
of materialium He says: 

‘Unlew Peychical Research . . . can discover fact in 

arenes ee en 

fo other power can reli 
ea acd = op ellen before the 
advancing tide. And if that tide continues to rise and to 
rune wit soo cow, at signe int to the view 


pegeirabepdeine peters sweep away all 

pik te won wales 
Ie be aie of voce pomeee be 
‘increase of truth, justice and charity, 

It is important, therefore, to endeavour to #9¢ to 
what degree Spiritualism and peychical research tend 
to induce or to strengthen religious beliefs. 

In the fret place, we have many testimonies to the 
convertion of matesialist, through Spiritualism, to a 
belief in a hereafter, as, for instance, Professor Robert 
‘Hare and Profesor Mapes in America, with Dr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace, Dr. Elliotson, Dr. Sexton, 
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Robert Blatchford, John Ruskin, and Robert Owen 
in England, Many others might be mentioned. 

If Spiritualism were understood properly there 
should be little question of its harmony with religion, 
‘The definition of Spiritualism thet is printed in exch 
jemue of the London Spiritualist weekly journal Light 
is ws follows : 

A belief in the existence and life of the spirit 
apart from and independent of the material organism, 
und in the reality and value of intelligent inter+ 
course between spirita embodied and spirita dis- 
carnate.”” 

Both the beliefs therein expressed are articles of 
‘the Christian faith, 

If there is one ciass beyond all others who should 
bbe able to talk with authority on the religious ten- 
dencies of Spiritualism, it is the clergy. Scores of the 
more progresiive have exprewed their views on this 
subject in no uncertain teross, Let us look at their 
‘utterances, 

‘The Rev. H.R. Hawels, M.A, in an addrem 
delivered before the London Spiritualist Alliance on 
Apdil 20, 1900, ssid he had come there to say that be 
did not ste anything io what he believed to be trae 
Spirieualisen in the least degree contrary to what he 
believed to be true Christienity. Indeed, Spiritnual- 
iam fitted very nicely into Christianity: 
bbe a legitimate development, not 2 tontradiction— 
not an antagonist. ... The indebtedness of the 
clergy—if they knew their busines—to Spiritualism 
‘was really very great. Io the firtt place, Spiritualism 
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had rehabilitated the Bible. Tt could not for a moment 
be denied that faith in and reverence for the Bible 
‘were dying out, in consequence of the growing doubts 
of people regarding the miraculous parts of the Bible, 
Apologists were thrown entirely on the beauty of the 
Christian docttine—but they could not swallow the 
miraculous element in the Cid ‘Testament or the New, 
‘They were asked co believe io Bible miracles, and at 
the tame time taught that, outside of the Bible 
records, nothing supernatural ever happened. But 
now the whole thing had been reversed. People now 
believed in the Bible because of Spiritualism; they did 
not believe in Spiritualism because of the Bible. He 
‘went on to cay that when he began his ministry be 
tried to get rid of the miracles out of the Bible by 
expleining them away. But later on he found that be 
could not explain away the researches of Crookes, 
Flammarion, and Alfred Ruse! Wallace. 

‘The Rev, Arthur Chamber, formerly vicar of 
Brockenhurst, Hants, has done valuable work by 
drawing men’s minds to 2 consideration of their 
spiritual life here and their existence hereafter. His 
book, " Our Life After Death,” has run through over 
fone hundred and tweaty editions. In an addrew on 
~ Spiritualism and the Light it casts on Christian 
‘Teoth,” he says : 


Spiritualism, by itn persistent investigation of prychic 
‘Phenament, by its opealy-procaimed insistence that inter- 
‘communication between the two worlds is s present-day 
fact, hue brought great mames of our fellow beings to 
realize thet " There are more things in beaven and earth ” 
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than had been previously dreamed of in their philosopby,” 
and have made many of em, os Crtlan sen tod woes, 
understand 4 mighty truth interwoven with religion—a. 
‘truth fundamental to a right understanding of our place in 
‘t great universo—a truth which mankicd in all ages han 
clung to in spite of the incredulous frowns und disapproval 
0 the teaches of silo. Ther comes to ey mind in 
conclusion, the thought of 4 particular way in 
fhe tacngs of Sycealam be npited he rgons 
ideas of the peescat age. {t bas helped us to form a truer 
and grander notion af God and His purpose 


In another fine pamage he says: 


‘You, Spirieualises has done much, very much, towards 
the better understanding of those grand banal facts which 





‘Mr. Chambers farther added that he had received 
many hundreds of letters from all parts of the wotld 
from writers who expressed the relief and comfort, ax 
well as the fuller trust in God, which had come 10 
them from reading his own book, “ Our Life After 
Death.” 
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The Rev. F, Fielding-Ould, M.A., vicar of Chit 
Church, Regent's Park, London, is another of those 
‘who boldly proclaim the good work to be done by 
Spirituatiom, In an addres (April 21, 1921) on 

‘The Relation of Spiritualiam to Christianity,” he 
aid: 


‘The world needs the aching of Spiritaliam. The 
camber of ireligious people in Landon to-day i atoainhing 
inthe lat degree. There are an immanve mumnber of people 
fn every clan af society (and T 1m speaking ftom soy own 
experience) who are totally without aay religion whatever, 
‘They do not pray, they never xnecd ny church for 
common worsbip, in thelr consciousness and habit of 
thought death stands at the end. There is nothing beyond 
Dut thick, white mist into which their imagination is 
sternly forbidden ever to wander. They may call thet 


selves of the Church of Roman Catholica, or Jew 
but they are like empey ‘in « celler stil) marked 
swith the abe of famous vintages 

He edda: 


It ia no uum thiog for struggling and distremed 
souls to be Beiged shroagh Spiritalise. Do we not all know 
people who had given up all religion and who have becn 
Brough back by its racane ? ‘Agnostica who bd Jot all 
‘hope of God and immortility, to whom religion seemed 
mere formality and dry bases, end who st last turned upon 
St and reviled itin all its manifestations, Then Spiritualiem 
cae to them like the dawe toa man who han tomed all 
night fevered and sleepless, At frst they were sntoniahed 
and incredulous, hot their attention was arrested, and 
presently they were touched to the heart. God had come 
beck into their Hves and nothing could express their 
Joy and gratitude. 
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‘The Rey. Charles Tweedale, vicar of Weston, 
Yorkshire, a on who bes laboored bravely in this 
cause, refers to the consideration of Spiritualism by 
the Bishops? Conference held at Lambeth Palace from 
July § to Auguat 7, 1920, and, speaking of modern 
[paychical research, eaye :® 

‘While the woeld at large has beca Glled with an eager 
ewukening interest, che Church, which claims to be the 
custodian of religious and spiritual truth, has, strenge to 
‘ty, vail quite recently, turned 1 deaf car to all siodeen 
erideaces bearing upon the reality of that optrituel world 
‘ta which it ia the main object of her existence to testify, 
and oven now ia only just ebowing faint signs that sbe 
realizes how important this mattar is becoming for het. « » « 
‘A recent sign of the times was the discutsion of paychic 

jenomeen at the Lambeth Coeference, and the placing 

the secretary of my brochure “Presect Day Spisit 
Phecomesa and the Churches” ic the hands of wl) the 
8 present, with the Archbishops’ coment. Another 
tigi tg ee te tees is tae ice f St Willa 
Barrett ta address the Church Congress ox peychical 
subjects, 

‘The Report of the Proceedings of the Lambeth 
Conference, already referred to, alludes ax follaws to 
paychic research : 

Is is possible that we may be on the threshold of a 
ew science, which will, by another method af approach, 
confirm ig in the aseurance of a wotld behind and beyoud 
the world we see, end of something within us by which 
swe are in contact with it, We could never presume to set 
4 limit to scans which God may use to bring man to che 
sealization of spiritual life. 
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‘Having made this precautionary utterance, the 
report fies to safety with the added proviso: 

‘But there in nothing in the cult erected om this science 
which enhances, chere is, indeed, mach which obscures, 
the meaning of that other world and oar relation to it as 
unfolded in the Gospel of Christ and the teaching of the 
Church, and which depreciates tha meana givea to us 
cf attaling and abiding in fellowahip with that world. 


Under the heading “ Spiitusliam,” the Report 
aye 

‘While recognising chat the remlts of investigation 
dave encouraged mazy people to find a spiritual mesning 
‘and purpose in human life, and led them to believe in 
sari ster det, prove seston he macy 
to make « religion of 
Spirituaiom a9 «cult involves the tortion of he 
foteligence and the will to unknown forces or pervon- 
‘itles and, to chat extent, an abdication of self-control, 


A. well-known contributor to Light, who takes the 
pecudonym of “Gerson,” thus commeats on the 
above : 

‘There is undoubted danger ia “ the subordination of 
the intelligence and the will to unknown forces or person- 
alies," But the practice of apirit communicetion docs 
fot, an the Bishops appeer to chink, necewarily involve 
tach subocdination. Another dange:, in their view, Jo 
“the tendency to make a religion of Spiritusliam." Light, 
and those who associate theamelves with its attitude, beve 
fever felt any inclination to do thin. ‘The possibility of 
pitt comanunication is simply 2 fact in Nature, nnd we 
do not approve of exalting any fact in Nature into a religion. 
‘At the mune time x lofty form of celigion mnay be associated 
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with a fact i2 Nature, ‘The recognition of the beauty and 
votder of the universe does not in itself constitute religion, 
but ix #0 fur a2 reverence for the Source of that 
beauty and order it i « help to the religions spicit. 


‘At the English Church Congress in rgaa the Rev. 
M, A. Bayfield read a paper on “ Peychic Science an 
Ally of Christianity,” and in the couree of it he said: 


Many of the clergy ogard papchic science with sus- 
piclon, and some with positire antagosinm and darm. 
Under its popalar name, it had even been 
Aenounced a8 ant-Chriatian. He would eadesvour 10 
show that this branch of study wap sltogether an ally 
of our faith. Everyone was x Spiritualist who wis 
not a mstrilist, and Christianity itself was coventially a 
Spicieualistc religion. 

He went on to refer to the service Spiritualinm had 
rendered to Christimity by making posible belief 
in the miraculous element in che Gospel. 

Dr. Elwood Worcester, in a sermon catitled “ ‘The 
‘Allica of Religion,” * delivered et St. Stephen's 
Charch, Philadelphia, on February 25, 1923, spoke 
of paychical research as the trae friend of ‘religion 
and a spiritual ally of man. He said + 


kt also humisatea mevy an ixsportant erent ia the 
Ife of the Lord, and it helps us to understand and accet 
ecartecet witch wherein oe doll fee T Sink, 

particularly, of the phenomece attending the be 
Jerom, His eppernce on th Set of Gales Hie uae 
above all His rornsrection appearance to His 
epi.” Moreover th or only rol hope of ong 
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the problem of death. From no other source in any new 
cohution of this eterna! mystery likely to come to us. 

‘The Rev. G, Vale Owen reminds us that though 
there are Spiritualists who ere distinctly Christian 
Spiritualists, Spiritualism is not confined to Chris 
tianity, ‘There is, for instance, a Jowish Spiritualist 
Society in London. ‘The Church at fire regerded 
Evolution at an adversary, but finally came to accept 
it as in accordance with Christian faith, 80 he 
‘concludes that = 

Just a the acceptance af Evolution gave to 
a Ueeder and ake worthy concepts f Craton aed 
{te Crestor, 40 the acceptance of the great truths for which 

ie velence stands should curs an agnostic into a 

‘in God, should mais x Jow a better Jew, « Moham- 
‘medan « better Mohammedan, a Christian « betrer Christian, 
‘and certainly « happier and more cheerful one.* 

Te ia dear from the foregoing extracts that 
many dleegymea of the Church of Englind and 
other Churches are agreed upon the good influence 
Spiritvaliss has upon religion, 

‘There is another important source of information 
for opinions respecting the religious tendences of 
Spiritualiom. ‘That is from the spisit world itself 
‘There is a wealth of material to draw from, but we 
sunt be content with a few extracts. “The first is from 
that well-known book, “Spirit Teachings,” given 
through the mediumship of Stainton Moecs : 

Feiend, when others seek from you es tn the usefulneae 
of our mewsige, and the benefit which it can confer om 
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hone to whom the Fazher sends i, tell thee that it lo 0 
fospel which will reveal a God of tenderness and pity and 
love, instead of « fabled creation of harshness, cructy and 


pinion 

‘Tell them that it will ead them to know Intelligences, 
whose whole life is cae of love and mercy and pity and 
helpful aid to aman, comblaed with sdoration of the 
Supreme. 

Or this from che sume source : 

Man has gradcally buile around che teachings of 
Jeoun a will of deduction and speculation and material 
‘comment similar to that with which the Phirisce bad 
surrounded the Mosaic nw. The tendency bas been 
increasingly to do this in proportion 2 stan. hss lost sight 
of the spiritual world. And so it has come to pass that 
‘we find hard, cold materialism deduced from 
which were intended to breathe spirituality and to 
sony, ith sears on 

It ia our tak to do for Christianity what Jesus did 
for Judsiam. We would take the old forma and spiritualize 
(heir meaning, and infive into them new Hie. Resurrection 
father than abolition in what we desire. We say aguin that 
‘we do not abolish one jot or one tittle of the teaching 
which the Christ gave io the world, We do but wipe 
sway man's material glowes, and ahow you the hidden 
‘pietoal meaning which he has missed. . . . Our mission 
is the continuation of that old teaching which man has 
so atrangely altered its source identical; ic course parallels 
ita end tha mime, 

Acd this from W. TT. Stead's “Letters from 
Julia” 

‘You have bad teaching a to the communion of minty; 
{ou say and sing all cannes of things ax to the saints 
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above and below being one army of the Living God, 
but when any one of us on the Other Side trice C9 make 
‘any practical effore to enable you to reslize the oneness, 
fand to make you feel that you are encompassed sbout 
bby 20 great « cloud of witnesses, thes there ie an outcry. 
eis aguinat che wil of God! is tempering with demoes! 
tia conjuring up evil apirita! Ob, my friend, iny friend, 
‘be not deceived by these specious outcriest Am Ca demon ? 
‘Am 1 fimiliar spit? Am I doing what i contrary 
to the will of God when I constantly, constantly try t0 
inppire you with mare faith ix Him, mere love for Him 
sand all His creatures, and, in short, ty to bring you nearer 
and closer to God?) You know I do all chia. It is my 
joy and the law of my being. 

And, finally, this extract from “ Messages from 
Mexom ": 

‘Any taching which helps humanity wx believe that 
thece is another life and that the eoul is srengthened by 
tris bravely met and weaknesses conquered is good, for 
‘than Chat smuch fondamental cruth. When, in aidition, 
it reveals God of love, it a better; and if bumanity could 
‘comprebend this Divize love, all sffcsing, even oa earthy 
‘would cease, 

"These passages are lofty in tone and certainly tend 
to draw men’s minds to higher things and to che 
‘understanding of the deeper purposes of life. 

F. W. H. Myerv’s lost faith in Christianity wan 
restored through Spiritualism, In his book ‘ Prag- 
ments of Prose and Poetry,” in the chapter entitled 
“The Final Feith," he sayt : 

T cannot, in say deep sense, contrast may present creed 
wih ‘Rather I regard it aa « scientiSic develop 
ment of the stide and teaching of Christ. 

a 
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‘You esk me what is the moral tendency of all these 
teackings—the reply ia unexpectedly simple and concise, 
The tendency is, one may sey, what it must inevitably 
‘be—what the tendency of all vital moral teaching bes 
always boen—the earliest, truat tendency of Chrltianicy 
itlf, Tt isa reamerion—weighed now with new 
evidence—of Christ's own insistence ox inwardneat, on 

i ‘that the leer Killeth but the 





‘Many writers have spoken of the light thrown on 
the Bible narrative by modern prychical research, 
‘Dut the finest expreation of this view is to be found in 
F, W. 1. Myen’s “ Human Personality": 

1X veoture now on s bold saying: for I prodict that, 
in consequence of the new evidence, ull reasonable sen, 
century hente, will believe the Resurrection of Christ, 
whereas, jn default of the sew evidence, no reavonsble 
sien, & century hence, would have believed it, . . . And 
eapecially an to that central cies of the sou!’ life mani- 
fes che body's death, iia plein that this can leas and 
less be supported by remote tradition alone; that it must 
‘more and more be tested by modern experience and ioquiry. 
Sopp foe leans, that we cect many rach Beit 
recorded on first-hand evidence in our 5 and 
fxppose tht ll hee axrativen Bek down om eyaiet 
hat they can all be raced eo hallucination, misdescription, 
and other persistent sources of error; can’ we then expect 
reasonable men to believa that this marvellous pheaomenoa, 
always vaniabing into nothingness when closely scrutinized 
in x modern Knglish scene, must yet compel adoring 
erodeace when alleged to hive occurred in an Oriental 
county, ind in x remote and euperstidous age? Had 
the reuis (in short) of “Paychical Research” bec, 
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purely megative, would sot Christian evidenco—t do 
not say Chratisn mwotiss, bot Christian svideetr—bave 
received 1 overwhelming blow 7 

‘Many testimonies from eminent public men might 
be cited. Sir Oliver Lodge writes 

Alchough it ia not by my religious faith that I have 
bean Jed to my present position, yet everything that t 
Ihave learaod tendo to increase my love und reverence for the 
persauality of the central figare in the gonpel, 

Lady Grey of Fallodon * pays an eloquent tribute 
to Spisitualiom, describing it ss something that has 
vitalized religion and brought comfort to thousands, 
Speaking of Spiritualists, she says: 

‘As 1 body of workers they are cloner to the spirit of 
the New Tentament thas many Church folk would be 
ready to believe. The Church of England should look 
‘upon Spiritualism as 2 valuable ally. It makes a central 
aituck upon Materiales, and it mot only idcatiéen the 
material with the apirisudl universe, but it has store 
of useful knowledge and advice 

She adds 

I Sind in it vitalining current that brings the fing. 
breath to old belief. . . . ‘The Word that we ere wont 20 
umsocito witb Holy Writ ls, tn emence, identical with 
the measage that in coting to vs in these later ecriptn 
‘Those of us who have the New Revelation at heat, iow 
thet Spirimaliam gives « modera resding of the ‘Bible, 
and this ia why-f the Churches would but see it—it 
thould be considered religion's great aly, 

‘These ure brave words aod true. 
+ Retaity Raton, Crab, ep, 
os 
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De. Eugene Crowell® shows thet the Roman 
(Catholic Church holds that opiritusl manifestations are 
constantly occurring under the divine authority of 
the Church; but the Protestant Churches, while pro- 
Fetsing to believe in the apisitual manifestations oocur- 
ing with Jeaus end His disciples, repudiate all sielar 
happenings at the preseat day. He myx: 
_ Thos the Protestant Church, when approached by the 
starved-—aod millions ate to this conditon— 
from the depths of whose natures arises an overpowering 
ecaand. for apicitual aliment, hex nothing to offer—or 
at beat nothing but husks, . . . 


Protestant to-dey finds itself between the 
pps aad meter slates and Catholiciom 
‘of these powers is bearing upon i with ic 


aio 
ferca, aod ie owt wimihan sod lncrporea wha lal 
fone ot other of these, oF itself be ground to powder. In 
tts ‘condition ‘it lacks the neceasary strength and 

1 fexiet the action of these forces, and its only 
Tope tthe Gu tld nie Sprain doe 
ble to infune into ite exhansted veins. That it is part 
ef the mission of Spiriaaliam to accomplish this task, T 
filly believe, and this belief is founded upoo the palpalile 
needs of Protestantise, wd a clear conception of the 
adaptability of Spivinaliam ¢o the tank, and ite sbiliey co 
ecto it, 


Dr. Crowell declares that tbe diffusion of kaow- 
ledge has not made modern men iess regardfol of 
quettions concerning chelr spiritual Uife and future 
existence, but to-day they demand proof of what wss 
formerly accepted upon faith alone. ‘Theology in 


17h ty of PCy Mote pneu” 
2 Vola, and Ration, New York, 187s. Sad 
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tunable to furnish this proof, and millions of earnest 
ainds, he says, etand aloof waiting for satisfactory 
evidence. Spiritualism, he contends, has been sett to 
furnish this evidence, and from no other wource can it 
be supplied. 

Some reference should be made to the views of 
the Unitarian Spiricuatisn, ‘Their very able and 
wholehearted leader is Ernest W. Outen, Editor of 
The Two Worlds. Mr. Osten's view, which ia chared 
by all save 4 small body of extremist, is rather a 
reconstruction than a destruction of the Christian 
ideal. After « very reverent account of the life of 
‘Christ an explained by our prychic knowledge, he 
continues = 

‘Men tall me 1 despise Jesus of Nazareth. I will trust 
Hlis judgment rather than theirs, but [ chink I know Hig 
life more intimately than any Christian can. ‘There is no 
soul in history that I bold in bigher esteem. I bate the false 
‘and misleading place ix which Hle hus boon put by faa who 
are no more able to understand Hiss than they are to read 
Egyptian kicruglyphics, but J love the man. I owe Him 
‘much, and He bas much to teach the world which the 
world can never Jeera until they take Him from the 
pedestal of worship and idolatry, and walk with Him in 


the pre, 
it may be sad that ny reading of Hie Sif i mature 
inte.” ‘Tam content cht it should be ao. ‘There is nothing 
amore divine than the lwa which govern Ife. ‘The God who 
lid dows much laws made them nfScient for wl! Hin pur- 
poses and las to need to supersede then, ‘The God who 
controls earthly processes is the same a» He who controls 
‘the processes of wpiricual Iife* 
The neo Mates Ppt o ty.” 
ot 
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‘There the matter may be left. This history has 
‘endeavoured to show how special eaterial ign have 
been granted by the invisible rulers of earth to ratify 
the demand for materia! proofs which come from the 
increasing mentality of man. It has shown also how 
these material sigor have been accompanied by 
pititual menages, and how these messages get back 
to the grest primitive religious forces of the world, 
the central fire of inspiration which bas been wshed 
over by the dead cinden of what once were burning. 
creeds, Man had lost touch with the vast forces 
‘which lie around bim, and his knowledge and sspirn- 
tions had become bounded by the pitiful vibrations 
‘which make up his spectrum and the trivial octaves 
which Bimit his range of hearing. Spiritualisr, the 
greatest movement for 2,000 years, rescues bim from 
this condition, bursts the thin mists which have 
enchronded him, and shows him new powers and 
unlimited vistas which lie beyond end around him, 
Already the mountain peaks are bright. Soon even 
in the valleys the sun of cruth will shine. 


CHAPTER XXV 
‘TRE AVIRR-LIFE AS SEEN BY SPIRITUALISTS 


nHE Spiritualist bas one great edvantage over 
‘those of the older dispenaations, When he ¢s- 

blisher communication with intelligences upon 
the Other Side who once inhabited earthly bodies, 
he ntturally questions them eagerly as to their present 
conditions, and aa to the effect which ther doings 
hhere have had upon their subsequent fate, ‘The 
anewers to the latter query do in the maio justify the 
views already held by most religions, and show thet 
the path of virtue is also the road to ultimate happi- 
new. A definite system is presented, however, for our 
consideration which greatly clucidates the vague 
commogonics of former ages. This system haa been 
set forth in many books which recount the experience 
of those who have fed the new Efe. Teisto be remem- 
ered that these books are not written by professional 
penmen, On this side is the so-called “ automatic” 
writer who receives the inspiration, on the other is 
the intelligence which cranemios it; but neither may 
have been gifted by Nature with the least literary 
ower, of have had any previous experience in put- 
ting together 2 narrative, Ir has alao to be bome in 
sind that whatever comes through is the remalt of a 
cumbrous process, which must in most cues be 

” 
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irksome for the composer. If we could imagine en 
earthly writer who has to use 2 long-distance tele- 
phone instead of s pen, one would have some rough 
‘analogy to the difficaleic of the operator. And yet, in 
‘spite of these grave disabilities, the oarratives are in 
many cises clear, dramatic, and intensely interesting. 
‘They can hardly fail to be the letter, since the path- 
‘way which they describe to-day is that which we shall 
fallow to-morrow. 

Te has been said thet these narratives vary greatly 
and are contradiczory. The author bis nor found 
them 90, In a long cour of reading ia which be has 
perused many volumes of alleged poxbumous experi- 
ences, and also a great anmber of scripte obtained 
privately in families and reserved from the public, he 
hus heen atrack by their general egreement. Here 
nd there one comes upon some story which beara 
tclf-deception written plainly acrom it, and occasion 
ally there isa lapse into sensationalism, but in the eosin 
the descriptions are sober, reasonable, and agree in 
general type with each other, even when they differ 
in details, Descriptions of our own life would cer- 
taioly differ in details, and a critic from Mans who was 
prevented with accounts from a Hindu peasant, an 
‘Bakimo bunter, and an Oxford profesor, might well 
refuse to believe that such divergent experiences were 
to be found upon the same planct. This diffcalry does 
not arise upon the Other Side, and there are, oo far 
st we know, n0 such extreme contrasts upon the sume 
sphere of Hfe—indeed, it might be said that the 
characterietic of this preseat life ia the mingling of 

” 
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various types or degrees of experience, while that of 
the next is a subdivision and separatioa of the buman 
elemeata, Heaven there is distinct from hell, In 
this world st present man might, and sometimes for a 
tbort time does, make it « heaven, bat there are large 
tracts of it which are very tolerable imitations of hell, 
while purgatory may well be cilled the sormal 

‘The conditions upoa the Other Side may roughly 
be divided into three. There are the earth-bound who 
have exchanged their mortal for their etheric bodies, 
‘but are beld om or near the curface of this world by 
the grosines of their nature or by the intensity of 
their worldly interests. So coarve may be the texture 
‘of theit other-world form, that they may even bring 
themselves within the cognizance of thote who have 
no special gift of clairvoyance. Io this unhappy 
wandering class lice the explanation of all those 
ghoets, spectres, spparitions, and haunted hovses 
which have engaged the attention of mankind at every 
epoch of history. ‘These people have, so far at we 
can understand the situation, not even commenced 
their spiritual life either for good or evil. It is only 
‘when the strong earth ties sre broken that the new 
existence begiog. 

‘Thove who have really begun chat existence find 
themselves in that stratum of life which correaponds to 
their own spiritual condition. It is the punishment of 
the cruel, the selfah, the bigoted and the frivolous, 
chet they find chemclres in the company of their like, 
and in workds the Muminstion of which, varying from 
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mist to darkness, typiGes their own spiritual develop- 
ment. Such an environment is not a permanent one. 
‘Those who will not make an upward effort may, how- 
ever, remain ia it an indefinite time, while others who 
turn aa ear to the miniatrations of helpfol spirits, ever, 
‘of rescue circles upon earth, soon learn to struggle 
upwards into brighter zones, In the author's own 
family communion, be has known whet it was to come 
in comtact with these beings from the outer darkness, 
and to have the satisfaction of receiving their thanks 
for having given them 1 clearer view of their position, 
ite causes and its cure.* 

Such spirits would seem to be a constant menace 
to maakind, for ifthe protective aura of the individual 
bould be in any way defective, they may become 
aracitic, establishing themselves within it and infu- 
encing the actions of their host. It is powible thar the 
tcience of the future may trace many cates of inex- 
plicable mani, senseless violence, or sudden currender 
(to bed habits to this cause, and it forms an argument 
against capital punishment, since che result might be 
to give enlarged powers of mischief to the criminal, 
Te must be admitted that the subject is wtill obscure, 
that it is complicated by the existence of thought 
forms and memory forms, and that in any case all 
carth-bound spirits are not necessarily evil. Ie would 
appear, for exumple, that the devoted monks of tome 
venerable Glastonbury might be held to their old 
‘bmunte by the pure force of their devotion. 

4 De, Wisisods "They Yeu among te Den” and he Appenter 
‘Adu Ube Meare” Ghnpas oft Bert Sate” pe te at 
evant ot tb boon eta 

oo 
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Tf our knowledge of the exact condition of the 
earth-bound is defective, that of the punitive circles 
la even more so, There is 2 somewhut sensational 
uccount in Mr. Ward’s “Gone West; there is a 
more temperate and credible one in the Rev. Vale 
Owen's "Life Beyond the Veil," and there are 
corroborative ones in Swedenborg's visions, in Judge 
Edmonds's “Spiritualism,” and in other voiumes. 
Our lack of clear freehand information ia due to the 
fact that we are not Hamlet, and that we do not get 
into direct touch with chose ‘who live in these lower 
spheres, We hear of them indirecaly through thore 
higher spirits who do mimionery work among them, 
work which seems to be attended with ruch difficulties 
and dangers as might surround the man who tried to 
‘evangelize the darker races of earth. We read of the 
escent of high spizits into the lower spheres, of their 
combats with the forces of evil, of high princes of evit 
who ere formidable in their own reales, and of a 
whole great cloaca of souls into which the peychic 
sewage of the world incewantly pours, Everything, 
however, has to be regarded from the remedial ther 
than from the penal point of view. ‘These spheres are 

grey wniting-roome—hospicals for diseased souls— 
thor the chitening experience i intended to bring 
the ufferer back to health and to happiness, 

Our information is fuller when we turn to the 
happier regions which seem to be graduated in joy 
and beauty in acoordance with the spiritual develop- 
ment of the inmates. It makes the matter clearer if 
one putt kindliness and wosclfishnoss for “ spiritual 

a 
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development,” for in that direction all soul growth is 
to be found. It is certainly @ matter which is quite 
apart from intellect, though the union of intellect 
‘with spiritual qualities would naturally produce the 
more perfect being. 

‘Tae conditions of life in the normal beyond—and 
it would be 4 reflection upon the justice and mescy 
of the Central Intelligence if the normal beyond waa 
ot also the happy beyond—are depicted as being 
extraotdinarily joyous. The air, the views, the hommes, 
the sueronndings, the occupetions, have all been 
deictibed with great detail, and uevally with the com- 
ment that no words could do justice to their glorious 
reality. Te may be thet there is some degree of parable 
for analogy in these descriptions, but the author is 
inclined to take them on their face value, and to 
believe that “ the Summerland,” as Davis bat named 
ie, in quite as real and objective to ite inmates 28 our 
world is to us, Te is easy to raise the objection : 
“Why, then, do we not see it?” But we must 
realize that an etheric life is expressed in etheric 
terms, and that just as we, with five material senses, 
are attuned to the material world, so they with cheir 
etheric bodies are attuned to the sights and sounds 
of an etheric world. The word “ ether "is, of cour, 
only used for convenience to exprest something far 
more subtle than our atmosphere, We have no proof 
at all chat the ether of the physicist is alto the medium 
of the spirit world. ‘There may be other fine emences 
hich are es much more delicate than ether as ether 
in when compared with air. 

8s 
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‘The spiritual heavens, chen, would appear to be 
ublimated and ethereal reproductions of earth and of 
arth life under higher and better conditions. “ As 
belowmso above,” said Parncelsus, and struck the 
keynote of the Universe as he said it. ‘The body 
‘carries on, with its spisitual or intellectual qualities 
‘unchanged by the transition from one room of the 
great universal mansion to the next one. It is un- 
tltered aloo in form, save that the young and the old 
tend towards the normal full-grown matare expression. 
Granting that this into, we must adeait the reabonable- 
nets of the deductioa that all else must be the same, 
and that the occupations and general eystem of life 
‘must be auch at to afford scope for the particular 
talents of the individual. The artist without art or 
the musician without music would indoed be a tragic 
figure, and whet applies to extreme types may be 
extended to the whole human race, ‘There is, in 
fact, 4 very complex society in which each person 
finds that work to do which he is best fitted 
for, and whick gives him eatifaction in the doing, 
Sometimes there is a choice, Thus in “The 
Cyc of Lester Coleman" the dead student writes: 
“For some time after I had pamed over I was 
undecided a4 to whether music or science would 
be my work, After much serious chonght I derer- 
mined that mesic should be my daly, and my more 
earnett intent should be directed apon scienor in 

After euch « declaration one would naturally wish 
some details ax to what scientific work was done and 
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under what conditions, Lester Coltman is clear upon 
each point. 

‘Toe laboratory over which I ave control is primarily 
concerned with the study of the vapours and ftuids forssing 
the barrie which, we fot, by dint of profound study and 
experiment we may be sble to pierce, The outcome of 
this research, we believe, will prove ths Open Seuame to 
the door of commmuning between earth and these spheres." 

Lester Cottman gives e farther description of his 
‘work and surroundings, which may well be quoted 18 
being typical of many more. He says: 

‘Te interest evinced by earth beings as to the character 
‘af our howes and the establishments where our work is 
‘artied on, is natura, of coune, but description is not oo 
easy to convey in earth terms. My stale of being will 
serve as an example from which you may deduce others’ 
modes of life, according to temperament and type of mind, 

My work is continued bere as it began on earth, in 
scientific chanuels, and, is order to purmme my studieo, 1 
Vit frequently 4 laboratory posseming extrordinarily 
cormplete. facilites for the carrying on of experiment, 
have a home of my own, delightful ix the extreme, com- 
plete with Hbrary Glled with books of reference—historical, 
scientific, medical—and, in fact, with every eype of litera 
ture. To us these books are as substantial as those used 
fon earth are to you. I bave @ snusicroom containing 
covery mode of sound-expression, 1 bave pirtures of rare 
beauty and Farnisbings of exquisite design. I am living 
hhete alone at present, but friends frequently visit me as 
do them in thelr homes, and if feist vadean at Gow 
‘twkes possession of me, I visit those [loved most on earth. 

+ Ca of Kater Gonna.” 2g Lis Waa 96, 
$e yp sess 
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From my windows undulating country of grest beauty 
1s seen, und ate short distance away « house of community 
‘exists, where many good souls working in my laboratory 
Tive ia happy concord, -. . A dear old Chinaman, my 
chief amiatast, of great help in chemical analynis, is 
director, as it were, of this community. He in an admir- 
‘ble soul, of huge sympathy and endowed with « great 
philosophy 

Here is another description which deals with this 
matter : * 

Tei verydificlt to tel you sbout work i che spiritworld. 
Tes allotted ta each one his portion, according to how he has 

Tf a soul bas come direct from earth, or any 
material world, he muse then be taught all he bas neglected 
jn the former existence, in order 9 make bis chanicter 
grow to perfection. As be has made thove on earth sues, 
to he himself suffers. If be has a great talent, thar he 
brings tm perfection heres for f you have bezwtifel manic, 
tr nup othes talent, we have thesa here much raore, Music 
in one ofthe great moving forces of cur world; but although 
‘arts and talents are carried to their fullest, it ie the great 
‘work of sll souls to perfece themselves forthe Eteraal Life, 

“There aze great echools to teach the apirit children, 
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eloquent language. There are books, but of quite a 
ifwrest kind from yours. One who his studied your 
carti-laws would go into the spiritachool wo a teacher of 
Justice, A older, when be biztelf has learned the lesgons 
of truth and honour, will gulde and belp souls, in any 
phere or world, to ght for the right faith in Ged. 

In che anthor's Home Circle anintimatespisit spoke 
of her life in the beyond in snewer to the question, 
“What do you do ?”” 

“ Musié and children, loving and mothering and 
lots of other things besides. Par, far more here than 
on the old grey carth. Nothing in the people round 
ever jerk. That makes everything happier and mote 
complete.” 

“Tell us about your dvwelling. 

‘Ieis lovely. Tnever exw any house on earth co 
compare with it, So many Gowers ta blaze of 
colour in all directions and they have such wonderful 
scents, cach one different, but all bleading +0 
deliciously.” 

“Can you see other bouses ?” 

“ No, it would spoil the peace if you could. One 
‘wants outure only at times. Every home is an oats, 
1 it were. Beyond is wonderful scenery and other 
weet homes full of dear, sweet, bright people full of 
laugheer and joy from the mere fact of living in such 
wonderful surroundings. Yes, it is beautfal. No 
earth mind can conceive the light and wonder of it 
all, ‘The colours are so much daintier, and the whole 
scheme of the home life is so much more radiant.” 

‘Another extract from the author's Home Circle. 

” 
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may, perhaps, be excused, since these messages have 
been mized with oo couch evidential matter that they 
inspire complete confidence in those who have been in 
‘touch with the facts : 

“For God's sake, strike at these people, these dolts 
who wil cot believe. The world so needs chis know- 
ledge. If I had only known this on earth it would 
have so altered my life—the sun would have shone on 
my grey path had I known what lay before me. 

“Nothing jars over here. There are no cro 
currents, Tum interested in many things, mostly 
‘human, the progress of humen development, above all 
the regeneration of the earth-plane. Tam one of thote 
who are working for the cause on this side hand-and- 
love with you. 

“ Never fear; the light will be the greater for the 
arknesa you have passed through. It will come very 
toon, at God wills it. Nothing can stand agsinst 
that. No powers of darkness can stand for one minute 
against His Tight, All the crowd working against it 
will be swept away. Lean more on us, for our power 
to help is very great. 

(Where ere yout] 

“It ia vo dificult to explain to you the condition’ 
‘over here. Iam where I would most with to be, that 
is, with any loved ones, where I can keep in close touch 








* Not in your sense, but much nicer. Such lovely 
ewences and wonderful fruits and other things besides, 
which you don’t bave on earth. 
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" Much awaits you which will very much surprise 
you, all beastifel and high, and so sweet and sunny, 
Life was a preparation for this sphere. Without that 
training I could not have been able co exter this 
glorious, wonderful world. The earth is where we 
learn ous lessons, and thie world is our great reward, 
four true and seal home and Hfe—the sanshine after 
the rain. 

‘The subject is 20 enormous that i can only be 
touched upon in general terms in « single chapter. 
"The reader is referred to the wonderful literature 
which has grown up, hardly noticed by the world, 
around the subject. Such books a» Lodge's 
Raymond,” Vale Owen's “ Life Beyond the Veil,” 
Mra. Platts’s “The Witness," Mie Walbrook’s 
Case of Leater Coltonan,”” and many other volumes 
rive clear and consistent representations of the life 
beyond, 

In reading the numerous accounts of life in the 
heresfter, one nacurally asks oneself how far they are 
ta be trusted, It is reamuring to find how greatly 
theyare in agreement, which is surely an argument for 
their ruth, Te might be contended that this agreement 
in due to their all being derived, conéciously or not, 
from some common source, but this i¢ an untenable 
supposition. Many of them come from people who 
could by no means have learned the views of others, 
and yet they agree even in small and rather unlikely 
details, In Avatralis, for example, the suthor examined 
uch accounts written by men living in remote plasts 
‘who were honestly smazed at what they had themselves 

on Es 
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written, One of the most striking cases is that of 
Mr, Hubert Wales. This gentleman, who had been, 
and postibly is, @ septic, read an account by the 
author of afterlife conditions, and then huated up 
a teript which he had himvelf written years before 
and had been received by him with amued ine 
credulity. He wrote: “ After reading your article 
T was struck, almost startled, by the circumstance 
that the statements which had purported to be made 
to me regarding conditions after death coincided—I 
think almost to the smallest detail—with thove you 
ect out 26 the result of your collation of material 
obtained from many source” The semsinder of 
‘Mr. Wales conclusions will be found in the 
Appendix. 

Had this philosophy all rummed upon the great 
white throne and perpetual edoration around it, it 
might be set down as some reflection of that which we 
have all been taught in our childhood. But it is very 
Gifferent~and sarely very much core reasonable. 
‘An open field is predicated for the development of all 
those capacities with which we have been endowed. 
Orthodoxy hat permitted the continued exittence of 
thrones, crowns, harps, and other celestial objects, Ts 
it not more sensible to suppose that if some thinge can 
survive, all chings can survive, in euch foro as suite 
the environment ? As we survey all the epeculations af 
mankind, pechaps the Elysian fielde of the ancients 
and the happy hunting-grounds of the Red Indians 
are nearer the actual facts than any fentestic presen 

Tha Mow Rerae 9. 
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ARTER-LIFE AS SEEN BY SPIRITUALISTS 


tation of heaven and hell which the ecstatic vision of 
theologians bas conjured up. 

So workaday and homely a heaves may seem 
material to many minds, but we must remember that 
‘evolution has been very slow upon the physical plane, 
and it is slow also upon the spiritual one. In our pre- 
sent lowly condition we cannot expect at one bound 
10 pass all intermediate conditions and attain to what 
in celeatish This will be the work of centuries— 
postibly of zonn, We are not fir yet for a purely 
spiritual life. But az we ourselves become finer, 60 
‘will our environment become finer, and we shall evolve 
from heaven to heaven until the destiny of the human 
soul is Tost in a blaze of glory whither the eye of 
imagination may not follow, 
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‘Mins Lucretia Pulver gave testimony: 
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‘He here relates the cave of the little girl being frightened, 
1s given above. 
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Ts this onnmion the flowing fom the Pele! 
Gireviar on the appearance of Mee. De Morgsa’s book 
‘shows a contemporary estimate of Professor De Morgan's 
critical faculty = 
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